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THE WORSHIPFUL 
' COMPANY or SKINNE RS. 


THE | 


Patrons of Tu uno: · Scuol. 


GENTLEMEN, 


F E fulſome language of a flatter- 
ing Dedication would be no leſs 
difagreeable to you to receive, than to me 
to offer. But I will not loſe an opportu- 
nity of publicly expreſſing to you the 
honeſt ſentiments of an unfeigned reſpect. 
There ſeems, indeed, a peculiar propriety 
in dedicating a Treatiſe on Education to - 
thoſe who, in a manner which increaſes 
the obligation, have conſtituted me the 
ſuperintendant of an ancient and reſpect- 
able ſeminary. 
To the honour of the nde or- 
ders in the community, it muſt be re- 
marked, that, amidſt the avocations of 
lucrative purſuits, they have uſually paid 


A 3 attention 


| 
| 
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attention to the ſtate of literature, and 

have greatly contributed. to the diffuſion 

of polite learning, by expending the ſu- 

perfluity of their opulence in hterary.cſta- 
DilſhivenBs, ON 

If we examine the origin of many an- 
tient foundations, we ſhall find a great 
number of ſchools and colleges inſtituted, 
endowed, and augmented, by the libera- 
lity of rich citizens; „ by a liberality diſ- 
Played at that early period, when reviving 
learning, in a ſtate of infantine immatu- 
rity, might again have expired, had ſhe 

not been foſtered by the warm protection 
of mercantile munificence. 

As one of the early benefactors to W 
terature, Sir Andrew Judd, a Lord Mayor 
of London, and the pious founder of 
Tunbridge-School in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, claims a ſhare of general gra- 
titude. He was one of the many gene- 

rous and worthy' characters who have 
adorned your very reſpectable Society, 
and, fortunately 7 the ſchool, has ap- 
pointed you the guardians and admini- 
ſtrarors of his bounty. You have not 
only expended his bequeſts in the ſervice 
of the ſchool with the firifteſt integrity, 
but from other reſources have adorned 
and enlarged the 1 and promoted 


cvery 
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every im rovement which can conduce to 
the comfort of the maſter, and the ac- 
commodation of the ſcholar. 

A fortune acquired by commerce, when 
it is diſcreetly expended in advancing 
learning, and in other acts of benefi- 

cence, acquires a grace and elegance, 
which a life devoted to the accumula- 
tion of money for its own ſake, can ſel- 
dom poſſeſs. Indeed, the many inſtances 
of the Engliſh citizens generoſity in 
building and enriching ſchools and col- 
leges, and in affording exhibitions for the 
maintenance of ſtudious youth“ at the 
univerſities, ſeem to prove the error of 
an opinion very generally received, that 
a laborious attention to trade renders the 
ſentiments mean and narrow. In a few 
individuals, indeed, of neglected educa- 
cation, and confined ideas, it certainly 


Sir Thomas Smythe, an anceſtor of the late 
Lord Chief Baron, gave fix exhibitions to Fun- 
bridg ſcholars, and was in other reſpects a great 
bene factor. Several other perſons, chiefly rich c1- 
TIZENS, have alſo bequeathed exhibitions to the 
(chool. There are few of the City Companies 
which have not many exhibitions in their diſpoſal, 

left by ſome of their members for ſtudents in the 
univerſities. The Skinners, I am informed, have 
many. So alſo have the Grocers, the Clothworkers, 
the Fiſhmongers, and, I believe, all the TWELVE 3 
and many of the inferior Companies, - | 
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has produced this ,difgr aceful eff ect 3, but, 

Ange Veen eie, 
e of a Judd, and 4 White “, an 
0 


many whoſe munificence now flows in 
other channels, not leſs copious or uſeful. 


18. yndantly evinced by , ye xg 


414 © $4503 654%. tht 13 870 
„The founder of St. John's College in Ox- 
ford, and a Lord Mayor of London. He was a 
member of the Merchant Taylors Company, and 
allotted: chirty- ſeven fellowſhips in the college to, 
their very ancient aud capital ſchool, founded and 


nobly ſupported at their ens UNAIDED BY 


ANY ENDOWMENT: I hopelt will not be diſagree- 
able if I add che following / anecdote: from Mr. 
Warton, of the favourite ſchool and college of Sir 
Thomas White. | 


„ Ricuard Muzcas rx, from, Ki 


9 Col- 


Chriſtchurch in Oxford, about the year 1 
and ſoon afterwards, on account of his diſting | 
ed accompliſhments in philology, was appeinted 
firſt maſter of Merchant Taylors ſchool in London. 
Merchant Taylors ſchool was then juſt founded 
as a proſeminary for St. John's College, in a 
houſe called THE Manor or .THE Rost, lx ST, 
Lavzeznce, POUNTNEY, BY THE Cour AR OF. 
Mzxcnyant Taylors. St. John's College had 
been then eſtabliſhed about ſeven years, which 


lege, in Cambridge, was removed to a ſtu: 1792 
85 


Mulcaſter ſoon filled with excellent ſcholars till 
the year 1586. In the Latin plays acted before 


geen Elizabeth, and James the Firſt, at Oxford, 
the laden of this college were diſtinguiſhed. —— 

his was in conſequen de of their being educated 
under Mutcasrer.” Sir Thomas White gave 
one of his fellowſhips to Tunbridge-School. 


Charitable. 
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Charitable. foundations, unthought of in, 
many other countries, and ſuch. as reflect 
honour on human nature, are continually 
raiſed wo port by the citizens of | 
London. das are we able to trete 
much of the national learning and the 
national beneficence, thoſe eminent qua- 
lities which have added an untivalled 
brilliancy to the Britiſh character, to the 
ſame fertile ſource. e bis. ich 
Yes, Gentlemen; an impartial review. 
will juſtify the aſſertion, that learning in 
England is more indebted for thoſe nur- 
ſeries of it, the grammar ſchools eſta- 
bliſned in almoſt every town in the 
To of the greateſt grammar-ſchools fa the 
ITY the Britiſh empire are ſeverally ſupport- 
by the Merchant Taylors and the Mercers 
T The CharxTrEvUxX, or Charterhouſe, 
was alſo founded by a citizen; and I believe it 
would be eaſy to enumerate a very conſiderable 
—_— of Page 8 SCHoOLs founded 
and ſupported in this country by cirizzus; a 
truth moſt honourable to the Ac AE fr ca- 
RACTER. Many of the other City Companies 
have Free Schools in the country, and from all 
theſe together have chiefly originated the orri- 
ci1aTINnG clergy, and much of that Tight which 
has ſo remarkably enlightened the y1DviE nanis 
of this illuſtrious nation, n. f 
I beg leave to remark, that a yzzz fchod! 
(ebels libera) does not always fignify, as it is 
oog e 0 75 | 


ec 
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kingdom, and conſequentiy for the ho- 
bleſt productions of learning, to city cor- 
fene Ser mitn Porations, 

Not Zane, IG: einig , 9010 810090: 1. 
cenimos ly ſuppbfed: x flbdl incw nch chiählhem uf 
any deſcription are to be taught nt or 
cos;“ but à LIBERAL er genteel ſchool, in op- 
poſition to inferior ſchools, Where only mechani- 
cal or low qualifications are taught. By © rRER 
ſays the learned Mr. Bryant, ' ſpeaking of the 
word in its antient fignification, is ſignified any 
„thing genteel or liberal ; alſo any thing elegant 


4% and graceful.“ 4 
Such, indeed, are the ſchools in which is chiefly 
to be ſought a LIRER AL EDUCATION, or that kind 
of improvement which is recommended in this 
book, and which Plato deſcribes in the following 
paſſage tranſlated by Mr. Harris. Socrates denies 
not the uſefulneſs of education in the practice of 
lucrative and mechanical arts; but he aſſerts, that 
the more comprehenfive kind of it, which he calls 
LIBERAL,'tends to effect more generous and more 
valuable purpoſes. | 
"Hos 2.5 T6 tolxcgg edis. Tov; ob a ITT: AXPH- 
*TA MAOHMATA wporarfli* T & i ov au Dann, 
& x, vd wirt, dri © rosig die “ xo 
Toes OPTANON TI YYXHE EKKAQAIPETAI, KAI 
"ANAZQNYPEITAT, ANOAAYMENON KAI TTOAOT- 
MENON 'YIIO TN AAAQN. EIITHAEYMATNON, 
KPEITTON ON ENOHNAI MYPINN OMMAT NN“ 
MONQ TAP AYTN AAHOEIA OPATAI, You are 
pleaſant, ſays he, in your ſeeming to fear the multi- 
tude, left you ſhould be thought to enjoin certain ſciences 
that are USELESS. 755 indeed no contempti- 
ble matter, though a difficult one, to believe, that 
through theſe particular ſciences the $0UL Has an 
| ; ORGAN 
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porations and to individual citizens, than 
to others, who, from their hereditary rank 
and power, might have monopolized 
the enviable privilege of calling forth 
genius, and of diffuſing, by well · eſta- 
bliſned foundations, the poliſh and the 
light of learning throughout an em- 
e | | 
F From you, then, who appear to inhe- 
rit the ſentiments, with the truſt repoſed 
in your predeceſſors, every attempt to 
improve the modes of education, origin- 
ating from a place which you have ever 
patronized with peculiar partiality, will 
for that reaſon be ſure to find a favour- 
able reception. 


ORGAN PURIFIED AND ENLIGHTENED, WHICH 
15 "DESTROYED AND -BLINDED BY STUDIES OF 
OTHER KINDS;z AN ORGAN BETTER WORTH SAV- 
ING THAN A THOUSAND BYTES; IN AS MUCH 
AS TRUTH BECOMES VISIBLE THROUGH THIS 
ALONE», PLaTo de Repub. 


INTELLECTUAL coop (ſays the liberal writer 
from whom the above tranſlation is taken), is the 
good of that part which is moſt excellent within 
us; it is a 2 accommodated to all places and 
times, which NEITHER DEPENDS ON THE WILL 
OF OTHERS, nor on the affluence of external for- 
tune ; it is a good which decays not with decaying 
appetites, but often riſes in vigour when thoſe are 
no more. 
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NOAA LU MIZNHCITY, be 
T HOUGH a conductor of a ſchool may be 

qualified by his experience to write on 
the ſubject of Education; yet there are circum- 
ſtances ariſing from the nature of his engage- 
ments, which render the undertaking extremely 
delicate, While he recommends any particular 
mode, it will be ſuppoſed, that he is obliquely 


recommending his own plan, and conſulting 


little more than his own intereſt. If he ſuggeſts 
a hint derovatory from the merit of any new and 
faſhionabl nethod, or places of inſtruction, he 
will appear to ſome, to be actuated by envy, 
and to be artfully inviting pupils to his own roof. 
Many can ſee and attribute to ſelfiſh motives, a 
paſſage which has a tendency to promote the 
writer's advantage, though they may be incom- 
petent judges of the propriety of the ſentiment, 
or of the advice which it conveys. 

It is indeed a truth to be lamented, that few 
of us are ſo improved by philoſophy, though we 
ſtudy and admire it, as not to feel the influence 
of intereſted motives. Intereſt inſenſibly blinds 
the underſtanding, and often impels the judg- 
ment to decide unjuſtly, without the guilt of in- 
tention, I will not arrogate ſo much, as to 
ſuppoſe myſelf exempted from one of the moſt 
powerful principles of action which ſtimulate 
the human heart. But I will ſay, that I have 

endeavoured 
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endeavoured to diveſt myſelf of every improper 
prepoſſeſſion, and to write the dictates of my 
conviction, and the reſult of my experience. 
To ſome ſhare of experience he may without 
arrogance pretend, whoſe life has been ſpent with 
little interruption in places of education; at 
ſchool, as a learner ; at college, as a ſtudent; 
and again at ſchool, as a maſter. 

That I have notwithſtanding frequently erred, 
is but too probable; and I am ſure I ſhould 
have profited little from experience, if I had not 
learned the folly of preſumptuous confidence. I 
am ready, therefore, to acknowledge my miſ- 
takes upon conviction. Truth is my object; 
and if I have not yet diſcovered truth, it is ſtill 
dauelly deſirable, and will be welcomed when 
ever it ſhall be pointed out by more ſucceſsful 
enquirers. | | Aion 

Some apology may be thought neceſſary for 
the number of quotations. All I can advance 
in my defence is, that they were not introduced 
from oſtentation, but to confirm my opinions. 
J was indeed deſirous of ſecuring ſome elegance 
and ſome authority to my book, by giving them 
a place in it. | 49 te 

TI have from the ſame motive made additions 
to the notes in every ſucceeding ed:tion : and, 
in conſequence of a particular requeſt, the mot- 
toes, and moſt of the citations from the antient 
writers, are tranſlated. 

I have only to add, that I cannot ſuppoſe but 
that both they who educate, and they who.have 
been educated in methods which are repreſented 
in this Treatiſe as erroneous or defective, ſhould 
feel themſelves diſpleaſed with it. Their diſ- 
pleaſure may probably riſe to reſentment, I 

lament 
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lament the probability. I moſt fincerely wiſh 
it had been poſlible to have pleaſed them, and at 
the ſame time not to have concealed what ap- 
peared to me uſeful truth. I mean to give of- 
fence to no man. I have no perſonal enmity. 
I ſpeak plainly, but not malevolently. 
I am aware that he who endeavours to pro- 
mote an univerſal advantage, by oppoſing er- 
rors widely diffuſed, muſt meet reſiſtance. 'I 
am alſo aware, that he ought to diſregard both 
the miſtaken and the malicious animadverſions 
of the intereſted and the ill-informed. Every 
reader has indeed a right to make remarks ; but 
his alone will deſerve attention, whoſe judgment 
is not influenced on one fide by partiality, nor 
on ite õtner dy Malignant pawons. 
Little good would have been produced by the 
works of the beſt writers, if the voice of Truth, 
and the genuine feelings of Independence, had 
been ſuppreſſed by the fear of perſonal or of party 
reſentment, | 
I will not neglect the opportunity afforded by 
a new edition, of publicly diſclaiming all arro- 
gant pretenſions to a method of managing a 
ſchool, ſuperior to thoſe of the many worthy and 
able perſons who are at this time engaged in 
the work of Education. I have indeed in this 
book ſuggeſted hints which may poſſibly excite 
the diligence of the idle and inadvertent, or 
which may be farther improved by the judicious ; 
but I wb entreat the reader not to do me ſa 
much injuſtice, as to ſuppoſe, that I boldly pro- 
feſs an ability to execute all that I preſcribe. I 
clearly ſee, and feelingly lament, that in this 
department, as well as in others, our practice 
will ſeldom be adequate to our ideas of rectitude. 
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NE of the firſt ideas which will occur to- 
\ JF a reader of my Treatiſe will be, the mul - 
titude of books which has appeared on the ſub- 
jet of education. The multitude of books on 
the ſubject evinces its importance, but ſuper- 
ſedes not the neceſſity of an addition to the num 
ber; for, however the moſt celebrated pieces on 
education have amuſed the ſpeculative reader in 
the retirement of his cloſet, I will venture to 
affirm, that they have afforded but few valuable 
directions to the real ſtudent and the practical 
inſtructor. | 1 
For the names and abilities of Milton, Locke, 
Rouſſeau, and of others who have written on 
the ſubject, I entertain all the reſpect which is 
due to them. Their ſyſtems are all plauſible, 
and truly ingenious. The world has long 
placed them high in the ranks of Fame, and, 
with reſpect to their general merit as writers, 
they indiſputably deſerve their honours. But, 
when they have written on education, they have 
fallen into the common error of thoſe who at- 
tend to ſpeculation more than to practice. In 
the warmth of the innovating and reformin 
ſpirit, they cenſure modes of treatment which 
are right, they recommend methods which 
really cannot be reduced to practice, and which, 
if they could, would be uſeleſs or pernicious. 
It is indeed eaſy to cenſure. preſent eſtabliſh- 
ments, and to * new ones. The world 
is 
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it is commonly tired of that to which it has 
N been long accuſtomed, and fondly attached to 
lf novelty.” It is then no wonder, that viſtonary 
writers on education are greatly admired, though 
their directions can ſeldom be purſued. 


fo the human mind, and is received by the un- 
experienced and injudicious with ſuch avidity, 
that it becomes expedient to ſtand up in defence 
of thoſe eſtabliſhed practices, which, beſides that 
they were originally reaſonable, have been 
countenanced and ſupported by the uniform de- 
Ciſions of long experience. 5 

I mean, then, in the following Treatiſe, to 
ſpeak in favour of that antient x ſyſtem of edu- 
cation, which conſiſts in a claſſical diſcipline, 
and which has produced in our nation many or- 
naments of human nature. Its own excellence 
Has hitherto ſufficiently recommended it ; but 


* Mr. Harris, ſpeaking of Ingulphus, an En- 
gliſnman, who flouriſhed as an Recleſtaſtic and Hiſ- 
torian ſo long ago as the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, makes the following remark, after having 
quoted a paſſage ſrom Ingulphus himſelf, in which 
It appears that he had been educated: firſt at Weft- 
minſter, and afterwards at Oxford. We ſhall 
only remark,” ſays Mr. Harris, “ on this narra- 
tive, that Weſtminſter and Oxford ſeem to have 
been deſtined to the ſame purpoſe then as now ; 
that the ſcholar at Weſtminſter was to begin, and 
at Oxford was to finiſh, a PLAN or EPUCATION 
WHiCH STILL EXISTS ; WHICH 1S NOT EASY TO 
BE MENDED; AND WHICH CAN PLEAD SO AN- 
TIENT AND s UNINTERRUPTED A PRESCRIP= 
oN.“ 


the 


Innovation is indeed found to be ſo agreeable 
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the obſervers of the times have remarked, that 
a plan more ſuperficial, and more flattering to 
idleneſs and vice, has of late begun to prevail. 
I am the rather induced to defend that diſci- 
pline which lays the foundation of improvement 
in antient learning, becauſe I chink, and am 
not ſingular in the opinion, that not only the 
taſte, but the religion, the virtue, and I will add, 
te liberties of our 2 greatly depend 
upon its continuance, True patriotiſm and, 
true valour * originate from that enlargement of 
mind, which the well- regulated ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, poetry, and hiſtory, tends to produce; and 
if we can recal the antient diſcipline, we may per- 
haps recal the generous ſpirit of antient virtue. 
He who is converſant with the beſt Greek and 
Roman writers, with a Plato, a Xenophon, and 
a Cicero, muſt imbibe, if he is not deficient in 
the powers of intellect, ſentiments no leſs libe- 
ral and enlarged than elegant and ingenious. 
Indeed this enlargement, refinement, and em- 
belliſhment of the mind, is the beſt and nobleſt 
effect of claſſical diſcipline. Claſſical diſcipline 
is not only deſirable, as it qualifies the mind for 
this profeſſion or for that occhhation; but as it 
opens a ſource of pure pleaſuj unknown to the 
vulgar, Even if it were n the beſt prepara- 
tion for every employment gbove the low and 
the mechanical, which it cenfeſledly is, yet it is 
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ALEXANDh made his expedition againſt the Per- 

frans with Mter ſupplies from bis mafter Ariftetle, 

than from is. father Philip. PLUTARCH. 
+ 1 | . 
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in itſelf moſt valuable, as it tends to adorn and 
improve human nature, and to give the ideas a 
noble elevation. 

The poſſeſſion of an elegant, enkightuned, and 
philoſophical mind is greatly ſuperior to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a fortune 25 and — conſider his 
lot as unfortunate, who enjoys but a ſmall in- 
come, but has received the benefits of a liberal 
and philoſophical education. I will point out an 
inftance taken from a department in life where 
inſtances abound. The country curate, tho? his 
pittance is ſmall, yet if headheres to his character, 
and affects not the ſportſman, or the man of ex- 

penſive and vicious pleaſure, but has formed a 
taſte for the claſſics, for compoſition, and for 
the contemplation of the works of -nature, 


be moſt reſpectable and happy 4. The 
paſſions will ſometimes ruffle the ſtream of hap- 


pineſs in every man; but they are leaſt likely to 
diſcompoſe him, who ſpends his time in letters, 


and who at the ſame time ſtudies virtue and in- 
nocence, which indeed have a natural connexion 
with true learning. 


O Toy iavrov ITAIAA TIOAAOT ANTON wnokifas, 
ad oNya , wona Hux:. He who hath render- 


ed bis en A VERY VALUABLE MAN, . thaugh be 


ſhould bequeath but little, hath already beſtowed a 
great deal. XENOHON,. 


Modicus voti, preſſo lare, dulcis amicis. 
Contented, in a ſuig little houſe, beloved by bi, 

friends. PzRSIUS, 
Qui pauca requirunt, non multis excidunt. 

They who have few wants, cannot have many di 

avpointments. PLAUTUS, 


Yet 
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Vet whatever may be advanced in favour of 
elaſſical education, they who cenſure it will al- 
ways find a numerous audience. Phe igno- 
rant and illiberal, who are ſeldom deficient in 
cunning, will endeavour, like the crafty animal 
in the fable, to perſuade others,. that the orna- 
ments in which they are deficient” are of little 
valus CU SQ] £17 enen ee 
But I will venture to aſſert, that claſſical 
learning tends moſt directly to form the true 
gentleman; an effect of it, which, men of the 
world will ſcarcely allow. The buſineſs . of 
forming the gentleman they arrogate to them- 
ſelves, and are toe apt to ſeparate that character 
from the idea of a ſcholar. But it is not a 
faſhionable dreſs, nor a few external decencies 
of behaviour, which conſtitute the true gentle - 
man, It is a liberal and an embelliſhed. mind. 
J will not indeed aſſert, that a man who un- 
deritands Virgil and Horace muſt, from that 
circumſtance, become a gentleman ; becauſe it 
is poſſible that he may be able to conſtrue and 
to explain the meaning of every word, without 
taſting a ſingle beauty; but I cannot help think - 
ing, that no man can. taſte their excellence, 
without poſſeſſing a polite.and elegant mind ; 
without acquiring ſomething more pleaſing than 
the mere of. external accompliſhments. 
Is it not reaſonable to conclude, that he who has 
— the ſpirit of the polite writers of the po- 
liteſt ages and cities, muſt poſſeſs a peculiar de- 
gree of poliſh and comprehenſion of mind | 
An objector may perhaps urge, that there are 
reputed ſcholars, who have no appearance of this 
ſuperiority ; and I will allow the aſſertion to be 
ESI B 3 true: 
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true; at the ſame time I believe it is eaſy te 


and have aſſumed the appearances of learning, 


diſgrace, ſince they diſcover the pride of it, and 


placed at great ſchools, and win are ſaid to 
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cumſtances will be applicable to all of thoſe (and 
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aſſign a. probable cauſe. Such perſons” are, 
perhaps, reputed, and only reputed ſcholars ; or, 
it is poſſible they may have attended only to the 
Jeſs elegant purſuits of literature, ſuch as are 

ſtruſe and not ornamental. Many have gone 
through all the forms of a learned education, 


C 8 


who poſſeſs not enough of it to render the poſſeſ- 
ſion valuable. Such perſons bring learning into 


profeſs to have purſued it, yet are able to diſ- 
play no ſuch fruits of it as are genuine and de- 
. n | | 
We every day meet thoſe who have been 
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have received-a claſſical education ; but who, at 
the ſame time, not only exhibit no peculiar ad- 
vantages reſulting from it, but are alſo very 
ready to confeſs, that they have found it of Iatle 
uſe. In all ſuch cafes I muſt obſerve, what 1 
have before ſuggeſted, that, though they are ſaid 
to have had a claſſical education, they really 
have not. It is true, that they have been placed 
at the ſchools. where it might have been had; 
but they have not received it. Either they had 
no parts, or they were univerſally idle, or they 
were taken away too early. One of theſe cir- 
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J believe, in the preſent age, there is a great 
number), who have been placed in the. dali. 
cal ſchools without receiving any advantage 
from the claſſical mode of education, and who 
end vour to bring it into diſrepute, by alleging 
their own examples of its inutility. 
b Thero 
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INTRODUCTION 5 
There are, I think, two kinds of education; 
ene of them confined, the other enlarged ; one 


which only tends to qualify for à particular 
ſphere of action, for a profeſſion, or an official 
employment; the other, which endeavours to 


improve the powers of underſtanding for their 
own ſake ; for the ſake of exalting the endow- 
ments of human nature, and rendering it capable 
of ſublime and refined contemplation. © This laft 
is the kind of education which it is the prima 
purpoſe of the ſubſequent pages to recommend. 
It conſtitutes a broad and a ſtrong baſis, on 
which any kind of ſuperſtructure may afterwards 
be raiſed. It furniſhes a power of finding fatis- 
factory amuſement for thoſe hours of ſolitude, 
which every man muſt ſometimes know in the 
buſieſt walks of life; and-it conſtitutes one of 
the beſt ſupports of old age, as well as the meſt 
graceful ornaments of manhood. Even in the 
commercial department it is greatly defirable ; 
for beſides that it gives a grace to the man in 
the active ſtage of life, and in the midſt of his 
negociations, it enables him to ENJOY HIS RE. 
TREAT WITH ELEGANCE, when his induſt 
has accumulated the fortune which was the ob- 
ject of his endeavours, _ | ; 
Suppoſing for a moment, that a truly claſſical 
education were not the beſt preparation for 
every liberal purſuit, as well as the moſt effica- 
cious means of exalting and refining»the mind; 
yet, as the greater number are ſtill trained in it, 
who would chuſe to be totally a ſtranz er to that 
kind of learning, in which almoſt every gentle- 
man has been in ſome degree initiated? How- 
ever great may be his natural ; arts, a man 
25 | B 4 uſually 
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2 ſome reſpect - inferior in truly 
good „if his mind is utterly deſtitute 
of that ſpecies and degree of liberality, which a 
tincture * laflics is: is found to beſtow. 

I Will not, however, injure the truth by 
fiſting on too much. There are caſes in Wie 
claflical education may be properly diſpenſed 
with; ſuch is that of a very dull intellect, or a 
total want of parts; and ſuch is that of the boy 
Who is to be trained to a ſubordinate trade, or 
to ſome low and mechanical employment, in 
which à refined taſte and a comprehenſive 
ens would divert his attention from his 
daily occupation. It is certain that money may 
be acquired, though not liberally enjoyed with- 
out either taſte or literary knowledge. And 
indeed the good-of the community requires, that 
there ſhould be groſſer underſtandings to fill the 
illiberal and the ſervile ſtations in ſociety. 
Some of us mult be hewers of wood and drawers' 
of water: and it were happy-if thoſe could .be 
ſelected for the work, whoſe minds have been 
rendered by Natyre lefs capable of ornament. -' 

But, after all, if taſte, which claflical learning. 
tends immediately to produce, has no influence- 
in amending the heart, or in prpmoting virtuous: 
affections; if it contributes not to render men 
more humane, and more likely to be diſguſted 1 
with improper behaviour, as a deformed object, 
and pleaſed with rectitude of conduct, as beauti 

ful in itſelf; if it is merely an ornamental ap- 
pendage, it muſt be owned, that life is too hoe 
to admit of long attention, to mere embelliſh- 
ment, But the truth is, that polite learning is, 
_ by experience to be 3 to all * 
1 amiable 
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by regulating that nurſe of paſſion, a diſordered: 
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amiable and laudable in ſocial interceurſe; 
friendly to morality. It has a ſecret, but power 
ful, influence in foftening and meliorating the. 
diſpoſition. True: and correct taſte (directly. 
tends to reſtrain» the extravagancies of pathon,, 


mag mation. by: 3.5 | Gt 0 r 
Indeed, however highly I eſtimate knowledge, 
and however admire the works of a fine faney 
yet I will not ceaſe to inculcate om the minds of: 
ſtudious youth, that goodneſs of heart is ſuperior 
to intellectual. excellence, and the poſſeſſion of 
innocence more to be deſired than taſte. At the 
ſame time I cannot help feeling and expreſſing 
an ardent. wiſh, that thoſe amiable qualities may 
always be combined, and that the nobleſt of all 
ſublunary objects may more frequently be pro- 
duced *, an all-accompliſhed man! a character, 
perfectly polite, yet neither vain, affected, nor 
ſuperficial ; elegantly and deeply learned, yet 
neither ſceptical nor pedantic ; that a graceful 
manner and a pleaſing addreſs may be the reſult, 


not of artifice, but of a ſincere and a benevolent 


heart; and that all the lovely and valuable qua- 
lities, whether exterior or internal, may operate 
in augmenting the general ſum of human hap- 
pineſs, while they advance the dignity, and in- 
creaſe: the ſatisfactions, of the individual. | 


* Tanquam phœnix, ſemel anno quingenteſimo 
naſcitur. That it may not, like a pbænix, appear 
but once in five hundred years. SEN ECA. 


Omnibus ornatum excellere rebus. To be em- 


1 nently accompliſhed in every thing. 
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It is certain, that religion, learning, and vir- 
tue have ſometimes worn a forbidding aſpect, 
and have appeared, by neglect, unamiable. Ele- 

t and ornamental accompliſhments have alſo 
ſometimes loſt their value, becauſe they have 
been unaccompanied with the ſolid qualities. 
The union of polite learning, with uſeful and 
ſolid attainments, will add a luftre and a value to 
both; and it is one of the principal ends of the 
$ollowing Treatiſe to promote their coalition. 


[LIES 
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Iſtiuſmodi res dicere ornate velle, puerile eſt ; 
plane autem et perſpicuè expedire docti et intelli- 
gentis viri. To affe& ornameut on ſuch a topic as this, 
is puerile ; but to diſpatch it with plainneſs and per- 
ſpicuity, is the mark of an intelligent and well-inform- 
ed man. | | Cie. 


An of opinions has prevailed con- 
cerning the time at which education 
ſhould commence. Many ſuppoſe that it is 
uſually begun too early, To determine the 
queſtion with accuracy, diſcernment muſt be 
exerciſed in diſcovering the different degrees of 
expanſion which different minds diſplay, even at 
an infantine age. Upon the principle, that the 


earlieſt impreſſions are the moſt durable, and 


with a view to ſave time for future improve- 
ments, I adviſe that a child may be taught all 
that it can comprehend, as early as poſſible. 

To acquire the art of reading, is certain] 
difficult to a very young boy; but we daily ſee 
the difficulty ſurmounted at the age of ſive or ſix. 
If it is not acquired about that time, we know 
that the difficulty increaſes with increaſing 
years. Many boys, neglected: at this age, have 
written a good hand, and have made ſome pro- 
greſs in the Latin grammar, before they have 
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tion. Early inferiority 
on their ſuble 
Education 
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been able to read with fluency. 
in this refpe& has diſpirited them, by rendering 
them, objeQs of 
this has given them an early diſreli 
and has led them to ſeek employment in diflipa- 
has: had a fatal influence 


iſion to their 


uent proficiency. 


ould begin even in the nurſery *; 


Their inability 


of books, 


and the mother and — are, in the firſt ages 
the beſt inſtructors. The taſk of teaching an 


infant the alphabet, is too painful for a man of a 

very cultivated underſtanding. It is indeed, in 
preſent age, not unuſual among the rich, to 
ſolicit the care of ſome ingenious perſons in 


Ee 


teaching the very letters; and the reaſon aſſign- 


ed has been, that children acquire from the ma- 
trons, who have commonly held this province, 
little more than a diſguſtful monotony. This 
yet the greater expedition 
with which a child will probably learn to read, 
under the females who are always with him, 
who have been uſed to manage him, and who 
to his infirmities, than under a learned 
tutor, to hom the labour mult be irkſame, and 
rformed, is a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for adhering, during a few of the firſt months 
of inſtruction, to the old and eſtabliſned me- 


indeed is often true; 


can ſt 


therefore often 11! | 


thod. 


A ſenſible and det mother is, ih 
every reſpect, - beſt qualified to inſtruct a child 
til be can read well enough to enter on the 


* Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum elt. vi RG, 


Of /o great only is it, to habituate him in bis 
r years.” 
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Latin nnz, I have indeed N found 
thoſe boys the beſt readers, on their entrance 
on Latin, who had been N by. a careful 
maternal mother. . t this 3 be con- 
ſidered as degrading ys, 

have ſeldom cad vulgar tones, but 22 
with unuſual eaſe and 
1155 who 8 been tau 


ce. But even 


IIS, 


moxe ra i progreſs in their 
dae earning, than boys who were kept back 
by fanciful parents, leſt they thould, be injured 
by too early application, or Catch the inelegant 
enunciation of an illiterata woman, 

Let then, the child be taught to read, as ſoog: 
as the infant faculties begin to exhibit ſymptoms 
of improxable;expanſion +3 VEG Gs n 


4 The Gracchi were educated, non tam in NEVE 


quam in ſermone matris. Nat /o much in the . a 
in the conuer/ation.of a:mather. 


+ © No;” ſays Rouſleay, © keep dated ldd 
as long as poſſible. You. will never make wiſe men, 
unleſs you can make boys idle and wild.“ 

This ſingular aa tells us with zn air of wiſdem, 
that ur e. fables, languages, hiſtory, geography, 
chronology, geometry, nor any of the ſtudies in 
which boys have been uſually initiated in all 5 
by the greateſt men, are proper for children un 
twelve or fifteen. Such, doctrines do modern ſages 
advance, for the ſake of diftin&ion !: os US, 
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in the extreme, muſt fix on a variety of objects. 
Let his book be one of thoſe objects, though by 
no means the only one. Let no long confine- 
ment, and no ſeverity of reprimand or correction 
attend the leſſon. A little will be learned at the 
earlieſt age, and with the eatfieſt diſcipline. 
That little will infallibly lead to farther im- 
provement; and the boy will ſoon, and with 
little pain to himſelf or others, learn to read; an 
acquiſition, conſidered in its difficulty and in its 
conſequences, 2 great. He, on the other 
hand, who is retarded, by the theoretical wiſdom 
of his friends, till he is ſeven or eight-years old, 
has this burdenſome taſk to begin, when habits 
of idleneſs have been contracted, and when he 
ought to be laying the foundation of claſſical 
knowledge. „ | 
It is much to be lamented, that mothers in 
the higher ranks of life, who are uſually beſt 
qualified for the taſk, ſeldom have time or incli- 
nation to take an active part in the elementa 
education of their own children. The happicit 
conſequences ſhould flow from their immediate 
interpoſition. But it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
employment, though -maternal tenderneſs and a 
ſenſe of duty may render it tolerable, is by no 
means pleaſurable ; unleſs, indeed, under the 
particular circumſtances of a remarkable doci- 
lity in the pupil, and an amiable diſpoſition. It 
may not, however, be irkſome to ſuperintend 
the child's improvement under the governeſs or 
ſervant of whatever denomination, 
Io facilitate the acquiſition of the art of 
reading, various contrivances have been invent- 
ed. The letters have been made toys, and the 
L whole 
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whole buſineſs of learning to read has been con- 
verted into a game at play. The idea is pleafng 
and plauſible; but I never * — any prat 
© ſucceſs attend the attempt. letters cut in 
ivory, are apt to be inverted, and to puzzle the 
child by the different appearance they make in 
different poſitions. Reading, if it was a game, 
was ſtill ſuch a game as the child liked leſs than 
his other diverſions. It was, indeed, a game at 
which he would never play if he could help it. 
J am not quite ſure, that it is right to give him a 
notion that he has nothing to do but to play. 
Let him know, that he has buſineſs of a ſerious 
kind; and, by attending to it periodically, let 
him contract a habit of application. A tempo- 
rary attention to ſomething by no means tedious 
or laborious, but which at the ſame time he is 
not to confider as play, will make his diverſion 
more agreeable. Indeed viciſſitude is neceffary 
to render diverſions pleaſing, They become 
painful buſmeſs, when continued without va- 
riety. We all come into the world to perform 
many duties, and to undergo many difficulties ; 
and the earlier the mind learns to. bear its portion. 
of them, the leſs likely will it be to fink under 
thoſe burdens which will one day be impoſed 
upon it. To lead a child to ſuppoſe that he is 
to do nothing which is not conducive to plea- 
ſure, is to give him a degree of levity, and a 
turn for diſſipation, which will certainly prevent 
his improvement, and may perhaps oceaſion his 
ruin. ; a= 
It is not rigid to explode thofe fanciful modes 
of inſtruction which injure, while they indulge, 
the inexperienced pupil, But it would be rigid 


not 
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not o Unite the agreeable wich the uſeful; when - 
cver the union; can be effected. Books; there, 


— 99. of . ee be 
. ON to the eye and to the imagina+ 
Sp hey thould abound; in cuts 7, and 
| thould be ora with gi * Andi every at- 
traQtive colour. The matter be not only 
intelligible to the weakeſt capacity, but intereſt 
ing. Fables are We uſed, and with 


n » how various and how well adapted 


children. Even, the common. ſpelling-books, 
though they, exhibit no great r in their 
compilation t, are ſufficiently. well, caleulated to 
teach the art of reading, and have been inſtru- 
mental in teaching by far the greater gart of the 
nation, from their firſt appearance. A poeteſs . 
of our own times, Femagkably dag ide by 


iS \ Az firſt a plain alphaber, clearly and aiftinAly 
ned. on ſine „is the moſt adviſeable; for 
the child will not at the letter, When there! is a 
rint of ſome more amuſing, object at its ſide. 
hen it can read a little, ſo as to know ſome 
of the meaning of the prints; then they are proper. 
+ If they were printed on a better type and pa- 
per, I think they Cone faperſede the uſe of all 
other initiatory compilations. Learning is under 
greater obligations than ſhe is willing to allow to- 
Meſſrs. Dil worth, Dyche, and, other moſt: uſeſuli, 


though, not very illuſtriaus, authors of ſpelling 
t New Barbauld, whoſe condeſcenſion, in writing 


theſe little books, is not leſs amiable than W | 


nuity. | 
4 her 


great propriety. No one wants to be informed 
in our language for the uſe of 
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her taſte and genius, has condeſcended to com- 
poſe little books. for the initiation. of children in 
reading, and. they ſeem well adapted to effect 
her laudable purpoſe. | 25 
The greateſt objection to the very early in- 
ſtruction which I recommend is, that, when 
injudiciouſly directed, it may injure the health 
of the tender pupil. But it may certainly be ſa 
conducted, as neither to injure health *, nor to 
preclude that lovely cheerfulneſs which marks 
and adorns the vernal ſeaſon of life. All cors 
poreal puniſhment t, and all immoderate re- 
ſtraint, muſt be prohibited. Praiſe, careſſes, 
and rewards, are the beſt. incitements to appli- 
cation, If theſe will not operate, the point 


„ There is nothing to hinder a child from 
acquiring every uſeful branch of knowledge, and 
every elegant accompliſhment ſuited to his age, 
Wi THOUT IMPAIRING HIS CONSTITUTION ; but 
then the greateſt attention muſt be had to, the 
powers of the body and the mind, that they nei- 
ther be allowed To LAN GCUIsR FOR WANT OF 
EXERCISE, ur be exerted beyond what they can bear.“ 
Dr. GxECORT. 


This amiable writer has, however, uſed ſome ar- 
guments, which, I fear, will induce very indulgent 
parents to put off inſtruction too long. What he 
ſays is plauſible. But I think he uſes ſome argu- 
ments which I ſhall call argumenta ad matres. 

+ Ov Auntire d TIAIAAPION Go0%) ama x wiln 
Yovres T4. | | : 5 

Correct your LITTLE ONE by winning arts. 

Of /eft perſuaſion ; but forbear to. grieve 
His tender heart. ENANDER. | 
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muſt for 4 while be given up. A more favour- 
able ſeaſon will ſoon arrive, under proper ma- 
nagement. Theſe motives, however, will ſeldom 


. 


runt? Faciant enim aliquid neceſſe eſt. 
hoc, quantulumcunque eſt, uſque ad ſeptem annos 


fail, when applied 1 the parents, or by thoſe who 
with the real intereſt of the child at heart, together 


have integrity and diligence to promote it. Such 
qualities are certainly more deſirable in the firſt 
inſtructors, than learning and great abilities “. 


* Quidam literis inſtituendos, qui minores ſep- 
tem annis eſſent, non putaverunt, quod illa prima 
ætas et intellectum diſciplinarum capere et laborem 


pati non poſſit. 


Quid meliùs alioqui facient, ex quo loqui pote- 
Aut cur 


lucrum faſtidiamus? Nam certè quamlibet parum 


| fit quod contulerit ætas prior, majora tamen aliqua 
diſcet puer eo ipſo anno, quo minora didiciſſet. 


Hoe per ſingulos annos prorogatum in ſummam 


proficit; et, quantum in infantia præſumptum eſt 


is, adoleſcentiæ acquiritur if; 
on ergo perdamus primum ſtatim tempus: 


atque eo minus, quod initia literarum ſola memoria 
. conſtant ; quz non modò jam eſt in parvis, ſed tum 


etiam tenaciſſima eſt, 
Some have thought that none ſhould be inſtructed iu 


letters who are under ſeven years of age, becauſe that 


early pericd can neither comprehend learning nor endure 


labour. | x | 
But what can they do better from the time at which 


they are able to talk? For ſomething they muſt do. 


Or why ſbould we ſlight the gain, little as it is, which 
accrues, before the age of ſeven? For certainly, how? 
ever little that may be which the preceding age ſhall 
bave contributed, yet the boy will be learning greater 
things in that very year, in which he would otherwiſe 
have been learning ſmaller. This, extended to feveral 


Jean, 
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years, amounts to a ſum; and whatever is anticipated 
in infancy, is an acquiſition to the peried of youth. 
Let us not then throw axway even the very firſt pe. 
ried; and the leſs fo, as the elements of learning re- 
_ memory alone, which is not only found in litile 
ys, but is very tenacious in them. 7 
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ON DISCOVERING "WHETHER OR NOT 


.THERE' EXISTS A NATURAL PROPEN- 


SITY TO LEARNING, AND ON FIXING 
THE DESTINATION, 


Vt fzpe ſumma ingenia in occulto latent! 
How offi the greateſt genius lies conceaPd! PLaut. 


| * 

UCH has been faid on the neceſſity of 
ſtudying the natural propenſity of the 
Pupil, and of directing him to thoſe peculiar 
{ſtudies to which he appears particularly adapted 
by nature. Maſters have been cenſured for 
giving their inſtructions without a due diſcrimi- 
nation, and for training a great number of boys, 
of different tempers and deſtinations, exactly in 
the ſame method. The cenſure is often mif- 
placed; for it ſeldom happens that the opinion 


of the maſter has any influence in determining 


either the future profeſſion of the boy, or the 
particular modes of preparation for it. The 
parent, for inſtance, who has friends in the 
Church or in the State, ſends his child to the 
grammar-ſchool, where he is to be qualified for 


the univerſity. Perhaps chance, or the caprice 


of the child, or an opinion that he is not likely 
to make his way in any other road, determine 
the father in ſelecting him for a learned or a cle- 
ical life. The maſter receives him into his 


. ſchool. 


. 


4 . : 
>, 


— 
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ſchool: - He can ſeldom. have a competent trial 
of him, previous to admiſſion.” To refuſe him, 
even if he deſpaired of his ſucceeding as a ſcholar, 
would perhaps, in many reſpects, be imprudent yy 
and very likely, if the ſchool is an endowed 


oundation, it would be unjuſtifiable. In this 
ſchool there uſually is, and there ought to be, a 
regular plan of ſtudy. According to this plan, 
every ſcholar muſt, for the moſt part, proceed. 
There cannot poſſibly be adopted as many dif - 
ferent methods of inſtruction, as there are di- 
verſities of genius among the numerous indivi- 
duals who fill a ſchool. The parent is com- 
monly appriſed of the uniformity of the plan, 
and is not eaſily convinced that his ſon is leſs 
fit than others to ſubmit to it. At leaſt, the 
previous determination, that he ſhall be brought 
up to ſome preferment which may be made a 
finecure in the Law or the Church, makes him 
careleſs about literary attainments, provided the 
boy is enabled, by a ſuperficial improvement, 
to paſs from the ſchool to the univerſity, and 
to go through thoſe forms, without which he 
cannot obtain the lucrative office which waits 
for his acceptance. ; 

Even where intereſt is not in view, the pa- 
rent, without experience or examination, often 
dictates the general plan of ſtudy in which his 
ſon ſhall proceed; and would be not a little 
offended, were a maſter to refuſe to admit, or 
adviſe to remove from his ſchool, the boy who 
is placed under his care. Indeed, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, maſters are unfortunately 
neceſſitated to conſider themſelves under an ob- 
ligation to the parent, and conſequently to re- 

ts | preſs 
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preſs or ſubmit their own judgment, when it 


does not coincide with paternal authority. _ 

But ſuppoſing that maſters were appealed to, 
and their judgment followed, in determining 

whether or not a boy is fit for a learned life, 
and in pointing out the means which are the 
likelieſt to lead to ſucceſs in it; and alſo 
that, after a long — they were diſintereſted 
enough to acquaint a parent with a ſon's ina- 
bility ; yet there would be many miſtakes com- 
mitted in this important deciſion. For though 
maſters, from their general experience, and 
from their particular knowledge of the boy 
placed under their inſpection, are indiſputably 
the moſt competent judges; yet, from the na- 
ture of things, they muſt often be miſtaken. 
The appearances, from which they muſt judge, 
are deceitful. A boy, during three or four 
years continuance at ſchool will appear ſtupid, 
and will make little proficiency. Keep him 
there another year, and perhaps his parts break 
forth on a ſudden; his emulation is ſtrongly 
excited; he feels a pleaſure i in his progreſs, and 
ſoon outſtrips thoſe. who went before him. 
This revolution often takes place. On the 
other hand, he who is cried up as a prodigy of 
infant genius, ſometimes becomes dull, con- 
tracts an averſion to learning, and at laſt arrives 
at no valuable attainment. The mental facul- 
ties, in different conſtitutions, difplay them- 
ſelves earlier or later, according to ſome inter- 
nal organiſation, as difficult to be obſerved as 
explained by human ſagacity. THE PARENT, 
THEREFORE, MUST FOLLOW THE DICTATES 
OF COMMON SENSE AND PRUDENCE IN THE 


Is DISPOSAL 
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DISPOSAL OF His chip, AND LEAVE THE 
RESULT. TO PROVIDENCE *. Suppoſing him 
diveſted of all parental, partiality, he cannot 
form ſuch a judgment of a child, at that early 
period at which his future profeſſion is often 
fixed, as can fully be relied on; but he may 
ſee clearly the faireſt proſpedt of temporal ad- 
vantage, and he may purſue the uſual: methods 
of qualifying his ſon with a degree of con- 
ſtancy, vigilance, and induſtry, which may, in 

ſome meaſure, ſupply the defects of nature, 
if any exiſt. This will be the wiſeſt conduct, 
notwithſtanding what has and will be ſaid, by 
thoſe whoſe wiſdom originates in theory uncon- 
trouled by practice, on the neceſſity and the 
poſſibility of diſcovering in childhood the pre - 
dominant defects or excellencies which point 
out the intention of Nature +. | 


* *£x3v B.ov Geige, „ N Aube A ov; ei- Ge 
Chuſe the beſt life, and cuſtom will render it agreeable. 
| PLUTARCH. 


+ The marks of a proper diſpoſition for a ſcholar 
are theſe, according to Socrates, in Plato de Rep. 
He muſt be, EUDUTCS [417 plc Vy ON nge, ©:%o ron, ran - 
KO, Err e: Pierce. Naturally well-formed, of” 
a good memory, fond of learning, fond of labour, fond 
of hearing inſtruction, curious, and a lover of praiſe. 
But we know not how to aſcertain, in a very young 


child, the infallible ſigns of theſe qualities. See 


UyTon's note on Aſcham, - | 


This paſſage is taken from Aſcham, who has not 


quoted it faithfully from Plato, though he has made 
no material alteration, 


All 
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- All human creatures, not in a. ſtate of rea} 
adiotiſm, are capable of making ſome advances 
in no ledge . and it ãs ſomething to proceed 
alatleway h. Idiotiim, however, and all very near 
approaches to it, are viſible to a common ob- 
er 3 and he ma be ſuſpected to be near it 
If, ho ſhould ſelect a ſon under this mis- 
fortune ſor a ſtudious life. But there is no good 
rea ion, why all who poſſeſs a common ſhare of 
common und. ing, ſhould not have a fair 
probation g. At any rate, it is probable they 
will make ſome. improvement. It is . poſſible 
they may make a great one. For no one can 
foreſee, to what extent that ſhare of underſtand- 


ing may be dilated, by the co-operation of a ſe- 


** „ Could Ichuſe, ſays Roſſeau, I would prefer 
an ordinary underſtanding.. . common men only 
require education . others will acquire know- 
1 „let us do what we will.““ I leave the reader 


to his own opinion of this ſage. There is 

truth however in the aſſertion, that men of genius 
will often educate themſelves. EulLius. 
+ Eſt quodam prodire tenus. Hos. 

t Beſides, there is a mediocrity of excellence, 


which 1s very defirable : Oud: yap MiAwy chat, *; 
dο 4. PIP Tov o wppeeT0G* dvd Kęotcos, O 0phig CUR peed. 
Th; ru OUS GTAws GNNOY TWO, T9; EmijpeNtiarcy M T1,y 


Flr lay Twy axewn, ation ua. 1 ſhall never be Mile, | 


and yet I do not negle my body. Nor Craſus, and yet I 
Ao not neglect my property; nor do wwe decline any other 
cure, through a deſpair of arriving at the ſummit of 


; Excellence. Ax RIAN. Ep, 


ut malis melior. 7 reguire of myſelf, not that 1 
ſhould equal the beſt, but be better than ie las 


SENECA. 
cret 


Exigo itaque a me, non ut optimis par ſim, ſed 
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cret and internal vigour with favourable circum- 
ſtances. of N S266 05 DO HT HOT 121 
I wiſh to guard parents "againſt a common 
miſtake. They are apt to think early vivacity 
and loquacity marks of genius, and conſe- 
quently to diſpenſe with application. I would 
deſpair of none but idiots; but I would ſooner 
deſpair of a remarkably vivacious child, than 
of one whoſe reſerve and filence exhibit to care- 
leſs obſervers the appearance of dulneſs *, 


= * Illud ingeniorum velut præcox genus non per- 
venit ad frugem . . . . Placent hzc annis compa- 
rata, deinde ſtat profectus, admiratio decreſcit. 
That early ripe kind of underſtanding does not come to 
much ., . . Theſe things pleaſe us when we compare 
them cwith the boy's age; then improvement ſtands 
fill, and admiration gradually decreaſes. | 
QU1INXTILIAN. 
„ We are apt to reckon thoſe children the 
«« ſprightlieſt who'talk the moſt; and, as it is not 
== << caſy for them to think and talk at the ſame time, 
== < the natural effect of their too much talking is, 
„too little thinking.” Dr. BEATTIE. 
„Nothing is more difficult than to diſtinguiſh in 
childhood real dulneſs and want of capacity, 
from that ſeeming and deceitful dulneſs, Wuicn 
IS THE SIGN OF A PROFOUND GENIUS.” 
Rouss Au. 
Cato was dull in childhood; but Cæſar, Alex- 
ander, Paſcal, Pope, and many other eminent per- 
ſons, are recorded to have been lively. 

** Among the Engliſh poets, Cowley, Milton, 
and Pope, might be ſaid to LISP iN NUMBERs ; 
and have given ſnch early proofs, not only of 
powers of language, But of comprehenſion of 
chings, as to more tardy minds ſeems ſcarcely cre- 
ot C dible. 
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dible. But of the learned pas of Cowley 
there is no doubt, ſince a volume of his poems was 
not only written but printed in his thirteenth year; 
containing, with other poetical compoſitions, the 
tragical hiſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe, written 
when he was ten years old, and Conſtantia and 
Philetus, written two years after.” 
- 4 254 der Dr. Jonngson. 
Wich reſpe& to early proficiency, we may ſay in 
the well-known words of an antient, sar ciTo, 1 
SAT BENE ; /oon enongh, if well enough, 
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ON TRE QUESTION, WHETHER A PUBLIC: 
ON a PRIVATE EDUCATION 18'TO BY. 
p 4 Ponta niet? ts 


TH 
- 1 


Non enim vox illa præceptoris, ut cœena, minds 
pluribus ſufficit z ſed ut ſol, univerſis idem lucis ca- 
loriſque largitur, For the maſter's inſtrucionts, do 
not become, like a dinner, inſufficient for more than 4 


certain and limited number; but, I:ke the fun, diſpenſe 
a like degree.of heat and light to ALL. and 
| 2p | QuINTILIAN, 


ROM the time of Quintilian to the pre- 
1 ſent day, it has remained a queſtion, 
whether: public or private education is the more 
conducive to valuable improvement? Quinti- 
lian approved of public education, and has ſup- / 
ported his opinion, as indeed he uſually does, 
with reaſons. which carry with them irreſiſtible 
conviction. From the arguments which he- 
has uſed, and from the diQtates of obſervation, 
I am led not only to prefer public, but entirely 
to diſapprove private, education *, unleſs under 


* By private, I mean only-domg/tic and ſolitary 
education; I do not mean the education of thoſe 
ſchools, which, though they are called private, have 
all the advantages of public ſchools ; ſuch as a num- 
ber of boys, emulation, &c. 
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the particular circumſtances which I ſhall pre- 
ſently enumerate. 

Though, upon the whole, I besen the edu- 
cation of ſchools, yet I know that much licen- 
tiouſneſs has often been found in them; The 
prevailing manners of the age, and of the world 
at Jing, are apt to inſinuate themſelves into 
thoſe ſeminaries of learning, which, by their 


ſecluſion from the world, might be ſuppoſed to 


be exempted from its corruption. The ſcho- 
lars often, bring the infection from home; and 
the maſters themſelves at length ac- 
quire a tinge from the predominant colour of 
the times. From whatever cauſe it proceeds, 
it is certain that ſchools often degenerate with 
the community, and contribute greatly to in- 
creaſe, by og, at the moſt ſuſceptible pe- 
riods fk Fa the general depravity. The ol 
ſcholaſtic diſcipline relaxes, , habits of idleneſs 
and-intemperance, are contracted, . and the ſcho- 
lar often, comes from them with the acquiſition 
of effrontery alone to compenſate his ignorance. 
When 1 recommend public ſchools, thereſore, 
1 muſt be underſtood to mean places of educa, 
. Where 2 intention i the. $I er 


the ral fine Which, it is ei 
has remark prevailed of late, ſhall be cor- 
rected Ny gas le diſtreſs, or by ſome other diſ- 
— of Divine Providence. 

The 


* 
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The danger which the morals are * ſaid to 
incur in ſchools, is a weighty” obſection. I 
moſt cordially agree with Quill, ad with 
other Writers on this ſubject, that it is an ill 
exchange to give up innocence for my” 7 
But perhaps it is not true, that, in a well-dif- 
ciplined ſchool (and it is only ſuch an one 
which I recommend), there is more danger of 
a cortuption of morals than at home. I am 
not unacquainted with the early propenſity of 
the human heart to vice, and 1 am well aware 
that boys contribute greatly to each other's 
corruption. But I know, that the pupil who: 
is kept at home cannot be at all hours under 
the immediate eye of his parent or his inſtruc- 
tor. It muſt happen, by chance, neceſſity, or 
neglect, that he will often aſſociate with menial 
ſetvants, from whoſe example, eſpecially in 
great and opulent families, he will not only 
catch meanneſs of ſpirit, Bit vice and vulga- 
== rity. But ſuppoſing him to be reſtrained from 
ſuch communication, the examples he will ſee 
= im the world, and the temptations he will meet 
= with in an intercourſe with various compan 
== -atan early age, will affect his heart, and cauſe 
= it to beat with impatience for his emancipation 
= from' that reftraint which muſt be removed at 
the approach of manhood. Then will his paſ- 
fions break forth with additional violence, as 


E = the waters of a ſtream which have been long 
= confined. In the courſe of my own experience, 
l have known young men nearly ruined at the 
1  ® Utinam falsd jactaretur. 

9 1 wiſh it were falſely reported, Qvu1NTIL1AN. 
2 C 3 univerſity, 
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univerſity, who attributed their wrong conduct 
to the immoderate reſtraint of a domeſtic edu- 
cation, The ſweets of liberty never before 
taſted, and the allurements of vice never before 
withſtood, become too powerful for reſiſtance 
at an age when the paſſions are all ſtrong, 
reaſon immature, and experience entirely de- 
Hcient. _ | n | F $444 
After all the confinement and trouble of a 


domeſtic education, it is probable that the boy 


will at laſt be ſent to the univerſity. There 


he will find the greater part of his aſſociates, 


conſiſting of young men who have been edu- 
cated at e z and if they have any vices, he 
Will now be in much greater danger of moral 
infection, and will ſur worſe: conſequences 
from it, than if he had not been ſecluded from 
boys at a-boyiſh age. He will appear awk- 
ward, and unacquainted with their manners. 
He will be neglected, if not deſpiſed. His ſpi- 
Tit, if he policfſes any, will not ſubmit to con- 
tempt; and the final reſult will be, that he 
will imitate, and at length ſurpaſs, their irre- 
gularities, in order to gain a welcome recep- 
tion. From actual obſervation I am convinced, 
that this voluntary degeneracy often takes place 
under theſe, or under ſimilar circumſtances. 
Tbat happy conduct which can preſerve dig- 
nity. and eſteem at the univerſity, without 
any blameable compliar ces, muſt ariſe from. a 
degree of worldly wiſdom and experience, as 
well as of moral rectitude, rarely poſſeſſed by 
him who has been educated in a cloſet. It is not 
enough, that the mind has been furniſhed with 
prudent maxims, nor that the pureſt ay cots 
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have been inſtilled into the heart, unleſs the un- 
derſtanding has itſelf colle&ted ſome. practical 


rules, which can only be gained by actual inter- 


courſe with others of the ſame age, and unleſs 
that degree of fortitude is acquired, which per - 


' 


haps canonly ariſe from frequent conflicts ter- 
minating in victory. 


With reſpect to literary improvement, I think 


that a boy of parts will be a better ſcholar, if 


educated at a ſchool than at home. In a ſchool 
many circumſtances co-operate to force his own 
perſonal.exertion, on which. depends the increaſe 


of mental ſtrength, and-conſequently of improve- 
ment, infinitely more than on the inſtruction 


of any preceptor. 
Many of the arguments in ſupport of this opi- 


nion muſt be common, for their truth is obvi- 
ous. Emulation cannot be excited without 
rivals; and without emulation, inſtruction will 


be always tedious, and often a fruitleſs, labour. 
It is this which warms che paſſions on the tide 
of alt that is excellent, and more than counter» 
balances the weight of temptations to vice and 
idleneſs. The boy of an ingenuous mind, 
who ſtands: at the head of his claſs, ranks, in the 
microcaſm of a ſchool, as a hero, and his feel- 
ings are ſcarcely leſs elevated. He will ſpare no 
pains to maintain his honourable poſt; and his 
competitors, if they have ſpirit, will be no leſs 
aſſiduous to ſupplant him. No ſeverity, no 
painful confinement, no harſh menaces, will be 
neceſſary. Emulation will effect in the beſt 
manner the moſt valuable purpoſes; and at the 
fame time will cauſe, in the boſom of the ſcholar, 
a pleaſure truly enviable. View him in his feat; 

- 4 turning 
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turning his lexicon with, the greateſt alacrity ; 
and then ſurvey the pupil in the cloſet, Who, 
with languid eye, is poring, in ſolitude, over a 
leſſon Which! he naturally conſiders as the bane 
of his enjoyment, * and conſequently feels no 
other wiſh, than to et it over as ſoon as he 
can with impunity. It is true, a private tutor 
may do good by praise; but what is ſolitary 
praiſe to the glory of ſtanding in a diſtinguiſhed 
poſt of honour, the envy and admiration of a 
whole ſ{chool-* ? 

The ſchool- bo oy has the beſt chance of ac- 
quiring that confidence and ſpirit which is ne- 
ceſſary to diſplay valuable attainments. Exceſ- 
ſive dence, baſhfulneſs, and indolence, re- 
tard the acquiſition of knowledge, and deftroy 
its due effect when acquired. They are the 
cauſe of pain to their poſſeſſors, and ea 
do injuſtice | to their real abilities, and hurt their 
intereſts. It is one circumſtance in public 
ſchools, which tends to give che ſcholars a due 
degree of confidence, that public examination 
or election days are uſually eſtabliſed in them; 
when, beſides the examination, which, if under- 
gone with credit, inſpires courage, orations are 
ſpoken” before numerous auditors. This muſt 
greatly contribute to take off that timidity, 
which .has filenced many able perſons brought 


up to the bar and the pulpit. The neceſſity of 


making a good appearance on public days, 
cauſes a great degree of attention to be paid to. 


PDucere vero claſſem multo pulcherrimum. | 
But to take the head in the claſs is the higheſt Bo. 
ar. | QUINTILIAN. 
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the art of ſpeaking; an art, which, from the de- 
fect of early culture, has been totally wanting 
in ſome of our beſt divines ; many of whom ne- 
ver gave ſatisfaction to a common audience, in 
preaching thoſe compoſitions, which, when 
publiſhed, have been admired in the cloſet. 
The formation of connexions“ which may 
contribute to future advancement, and of friend- 
ſhips which cannot eaſily be diſſolved, has al- 
ways been a powerful argument in ſupport of 
the preference of public ſchools. Such con- 
nexions and ſuch friendſhips have been, and 
may be formed. The opportunity which, public 
| ſchools afford, is certainly an additional cir- 
cumſtance in recommendation of them. But I 
cannot omit expreſſing my diſapprobation of the 
practice which has ſometimes prevailed, of ſend- 
ing a ſon to ſchool merely to form connexions. 
One reaſon is, that a ſon, in ſuch caſes, has 
been uſually inſtructed, at home, to pay a ſer- 
vile deference to thoſe of his ſchool-fellows who 
are likely to be diſtinguiſhed by future rank or 
fortune. By this ſubmiſſion, he has acquired a 
meanneſs of mind highly diſgraceſul to a man of 
liberal education. He has entered into a vo- 
Juntary flavery, the ſelf-abaſement and inconye- 
niences of vi ch no emolument can compenſate, 
1 Mia Ted: C x, T3, oulePtr. Ta bereducated' 
together contributes much to friendſhip, ARLSTOT«; 
5 | MñMemor FRY 
Actæ, non alio rege, puertiz. 
Remembering the having ſpent the. puerile age under 
the ame maſitr. : La wh as ov 
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and he has not unfrequently been fruſtgated in 
his expectation even of — for it ſo happens, 
that the ſervility which accommodates the great 
man, often renders the voluntary dependent con- 
temptihle in his ſight. After many years ſervi- 
tude, the greedy expectant is often diſmiſſed, as 
be deſerves, unrewarded. But let him gain 
what he may, it will, in my opinion, be dearly 
Purchaſed at the price of the confcious dignity 
of a manly independence *. Thoſe diſintereſt- 
ed friendſhips which are formed at public 
_ ſchools, from a real congeniality of ſentiments 
and taſte, will certainly contribute much to 
comfort, and perhaps to advancement. | Expe- 
rience proves, that they are more durable than 
the intimacies which are contracted at any ſub- 
ſequent period. 4 Sg 
A great degree of bodily exerciſe is neceſſary 
for boys. Nature has taken care to provide for 
this neceſlity, by giving them a propenſity to 
play. But they never enter into the puerile di- 
verhons with proper ſpirit, but with boys. He 
then who is placed at a ſchool, has the beſt op- 
. portunity of anſwering the intentions of nature, 
in taking that conſtant exerciſe which at once 


 , * Prandet Ariſtoteles quando Philippo lubet ; 
Diogenes, quando Diogeni. Ariſtotle goes to dinner 
when Philip pleaſes ; Diogenes, when Diogenes. 
— Miferum eſt aliena vivere quadra. 

It is wretched to live at another man's table, Juv. 

How much happier, ANT A NE OEAEIT IOIEIN, 
un xw)uio Ia, nd arayxatiova, to do as one pleaſes, 
UNDER THE CONTROUL OF REASON, wot 10 be bin- 
dered nor compelled. Exicr. 
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en to ſtrength of body and vigaur of 
mind. | 139 43110 Us | 4. 

I way add to the many arguments in fayour 
of ſchool· education, the pleaſure and enjoyment 
of the pupil *, Placed in à little ſaciety of 
members like himſelf, he finds ample ſcope for 
the exertion of his various powers and __ 
ties. He has friends and playfellows | tly 

at hand; and the buſy ſcene paſſing before him, 
is a never- failing ſource of amuſement +. 

The private pupil uiſhes in ſolitude, de- 
prived of many of theſe advantages, or enjoying 


As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret unen- 
vied pleaſure from a thouſand incidents overlooked 
by other men, I threw myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, 
forgetting my age, and fancying myſelf a ſchool- 
boy. This imagination was ſtrongly favoured by 
the preſence of ſo many young boys, in whoſe looks 
were legible the ſprightly paſſions of that age, 
which raiſed in me a fort of ſympathy. Warm 
blood thrilled through every vein. The fading 
.memory of thoſe enjoyments, which once gave me 
pleaſure, put on more lively colours, and a thouſand 
gay amuſements filled my mind. It was not with- 
out ent that I was forſaken by. this waking dream. 
The cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guiltleſs joy 
they leave upon the mind, the blooming hopes that 
lift up the foul in the aſcent of life, the pleaſure 
thatattends the gradual opening of the imagination, 
and the dawn of reaſon, made me think moſt men 
found that ſtage the moſt agreeable part of their 
journey.“  GuaRDIAN. 
O fortunatos nimidm, ſua fi bona nirint / 

© happy heings Ir THEY KNEW WHEN THEY 
WERE WELL, Via. 
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them imperfectly. He feels but little emulation; 
he contracts diffidence ; he makes few friend- 
ſhips, for want of 7 8 he is ſecluded 
from the moſt healthy exerciſes ; and his early 
youth, the F 3d ſpring, of life, i is ſpent in a 
painful confinement. . 

But yet there are a few inen led which 
will render private education the moſt proper. 
"Theſe are, uncommon meekneſs of diſpoſition, 
natural weakneſs of underſtanding, bodily in- 
firmity, any remarkable I of the ſenſes, and 
any ſingular deformity. ys in theſe circun- 
ſtances ſhould be treated. 725 956 tender plants, 
which, unable to bear the weather, are placed 
under glaſſes, and in the ſhelter of the green- 
houfe. The oak will flouriſh beſt in an * 


expoſuxe 


»The vrineipal objetion offered againſt the edu- 
cation of ſchools, hen compared with private tur- 
tion, has always been, that the morals are in greater 
danger at ſchool than at home. But let us hear a: 
ſenſible poet of antiquity. 


Plurima ſant, Fuſcine, et fama digna finiftri —— 
Quz monſtrant ipſi pueris traduntque PARENTES . . 
Sic Natura jubet.: volociũs et citins nos 
Corrumpunt VITIORUM EXEMPLA DOMESTECA . 
Unus et alter 
Forfitan hæc ſpeznant juvenes, quibus anediniznd; 
ET MELIORE LUTO FINXIT PRECORDIA TITAN. 
Sed reliquos fugienda patrum veſtigia ducunt ; | 
Et monſtrata diu veteris trahit orbita culpæ. 
Abſtineas igitur damnandis; hujus enim vel 
Una potens ratio eſt, ne crimina noſtra ſequantur 
Ex xoB1s GENITI : quoniam dociles imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes ſumus. Juv. Sat. 14. 


There 
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| There are many reprehen/ihlt things which the pa- 
rents. themſelves. paint out and hand down to their 
chilaren . 95 77 -f orders it; the e ples of 
vice which, ave ſes at home corrupt us ſooner than any 
others . . . Oe or two, whoſe. hearts Titan hat 
formed of better clay, and with A partial hand may, 
indeed, eſcape the influence of futh example ; but the 
reſ are led into thoſe footfleps of tbeir fathers aubich 
ought to be ſhunned'; aud the path. of ome habitual 
wice pointe.) out for à long time, by à parent, draws 
them into it. Abſftain therefore from improper con- 
duct; M it were only for this reaſon, leſt our offipring 
Hould fellow our vices; fince aue are all tao ackable 
in learning to imitate what is baſe and wicked. 
Add to this, that Lycurgus, Plato, and many: 
other wiſe men of antiquity, as well as of mo- 
dern times, have preferred a public education. 

Quod quidem, cùm 1is a quibus clarifiimarum- 
civitatum mores ſunt inſtituti, tum eminentiſſimis 
auctoribus video placuiſſe. WHICH, IN DEE D, 1 
FID WAG AP PRo YR D as well by thoſe wo 
ESTABLISHED: THE MANNERS AND, CUSTOMS or 
THE MOST CELEBRATED STATES] AS BY TRR 
MOST-'EMINENT; /AUTHORS. But fee QuinTi- 
LIAN. Ti | 
refer my reader, on this ſubject, and indeed 
en almoſt. all ſubjects which concern education, 
to the excellent Quintilian. His book might ſu- 
Fersen all others of the kind, if it had not been 

mited to the ſingle object of forming an orator 
ſor the tribunal. He writes like a father; while 
at the ſame time he diſplays the ingenuity and 
folidity of a moſt judicious and long experienced 
preceptor. 8 

Rollin, who is indeed another Quintilian, has 
\ publiſhed a moſt agreeable abridgment of this vir- 
tuous and learned Antient, This book is one of 
thoſe which I recommend as conſtant companions 


both to the maſter and the ſcholar. 
| 7 I wiſh 


eee eee #5 


I wiſh I could forget that Quiotilian groſsly flat- 
tered the emperor Domitian. His hopes or his 
fears overcame his ſpirit. Let the young ſtudent 
pity and forgive, but not imitate, his meanneſs in 
this diſgraceful inſtance. : 
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ON GRAMMARS, AND INTRODUCTORY BOOKS 
7 TO THE LATIN. 


Plus habet operis.quam oſtentationis. 
This buſineſs has more of labour in it than of ſoew.. 
4 QUINTILIAN.. 
\ 


F no books, has there appeared a greater 

variety than of Grammars. Almoſt every 
maſter of eminence ſeems, at one time, to- 
have thought that he could improve or facili- 
tate the elementary parts of the Latin language. 
Many of their productions were really ingeni-- 
ous ; but the multiplicity of them tended to 
retard, rather than to promote, a general im- 
provement. 

An uniformity of grammars in all grammar- 
ſchools is of great importance to the public; 
and ſo it appeared to King Henry the Eighth, 
and to ſucceeding monarchs, who ſtrictly en- 
joined the univerſal uſe of that excellent com- 
pilation which paſſes under the name of Lily, 


though he was not the only compiler of it. 


Of ſuch material conſequence - was this uni- 
formity eſteemed, and Yuch were the pains taken 
to preſerve it, that biſhops were obliged to en- 

» quire 
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quire at their viſitations, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and ſince, whether there were any 
other grammar taught in any ſchool within their 
reſpective dioceſes, thun that which was ſet 
forth by King Henry the Eightb, and has ſince 
continued in uſe. Other grammars have, in- 
deed, octaſionally been ufed during the'lives of 
their authors, and in the ſchool for which they 
were intended; but none of them have re- 
mained long, or become general. I will there- 
fore confidently recommend” a continuance of 
this grammar, becauſe the experience of more 
than two centuries has evinced its utility, and 
becauſe I am fure there is none better accom- 
modated to ſchools. Time has decided on it; 
and it is oſten no leſs injurious than preſump- 
tuous to controvert his deciſions. - 
In the old editions of Lily's grammar, there 
were a few miſtakes ; ſuch as tend to. prove 
the remark,” that nothing i is begun and brought 
to perfection at: the ſame time; yet ſuch as do 
not miſlead the learner in any truly important 
article. But every thing ſhould certainly be 
rendered as perfect as human abilities can ren- 
der it; and therefore the ingenious Dr. Ward 
has very properly publiſhed a new edition, with 
notes and corrections. Boys do not often at- 
tend to notes in the grammar; they are uſually 
ſatisfied with the text. Vet it is right that 
where there are errors or omiſſions, there 
ſhould be notes to correct and ſupply them. 
They may do good, they can do no harm; 
and ore it is proper to adviſe the general 
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reception of Ward's edition of this ancient 


grammar“. ' Luce | 
The Eton Introduction is an uſeful abbre- 
viation, and perhaps very juſtly preferred, upon 
the whole, to the more prolix original. No- 
thing militates againſt the reception of it, but 
a wiſh to preſerve the uniformity of grammars ; 
and Lily's has hitherto prevailed with good ſuc- 
ceſs. For the ſame reaſon, I would not adopt 
Ruddiman's Rudiments, nor any of | thoſe va- 
rious Introductions which are uſed in ſome fe- 
minaries. I do not in any reſpe& cenſure them 
I only think them unneceſſary, and avoid them 
for the ſake of preſerving uniformity. - 7 
Nor is this regard to uniformity founded on 
caprice, but on many ſolid. reaſons. Among 
others, it may be remarked; that boys are fre- 
quently removed from one ſchool to another. 
If they change their grammars, the ln 
they receive by removal is great. They mult. 
mevitably. loſe time. Happy if that is the worſt 
conſequence ] A perplexity of mind often en- 
fues, fatal to their farther advancement. That 
maſter has had but little experience, to whom 


* Of all the various Grammars now taught in 
the ſchools about town, I would recommend only 
the old common one; I have forgot whether Lily's- 

or an emendation of him. The others may be im- 
provements ; but ſuch improvements ſeem to be 
only mere grammatical niceties, no way influencing 
the learner, but perhaps loading him with trifling 
ſubtilties, which, at a proper age, he muſt be at 
ſome pains to forget.” - GoLDSMITH. 


| There are, however, it muſt be confeſſed, ſome 
ſuperfluities in this grammar. | 
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the ill effects of a change in grammars are un- 
known. | s 1 
But whatever grammar may be uſed, I would 
not have the attention of the young ſcholar 
confined during a very long time to the gram- 
mar only. I mean, that as ſoon as poſſible he 
- ſhould be introduced to the parſing * and con- 
ſtruing of ſome eaſy Latin author, in order to 
exemplify, by actual reading, the many rules 
he every day commits to memory. This not 
only enables him to underſtand them more 
eleatly, and to remember them better, but ren - 
ders the ſtudy of grammar, which to a young 
mind is of neceſſity dry, leſs unentertaining. 1 
_ | have known boys quite wearied and diſguſted 
with learning the grammar, for a whole year, 
without any variety. Neither were they fo well 
| x gra others mo pogo range of ap» 
ying various rules, by reading leflons in 
6 7 522 The 


3 8 When one hears. a boy analyſe a few ſen+ 
tenges of a Latin author, and ſhew that he not only 
knows the general meaning and the import of the 
particular words; but alſo can inſtantly refer cach 
word to its claſs enumerate all its terminations, 
ſpecifying every change of ſenſe, however minute, 
that may be produced by a change of inflexion or 
arrangement, explain its ſeveral dependencies, diſ- 
tinguiſh the literal meaning from the figurative, one 
ſpecies of figure from another, and even the philoſo- 
Phical uſe of words from the idiomatical, and the 
vulgar from the elegant, recollecting occaſionally 
other words” and phraſes that are ſynonymous or 
contrary, or of different though ſimilar fignihca- 
| | ; : tion, 


> 


* 
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The grammar is by no means to be neglected 
or deferred. If a grammatical foundation be 
not. laid deep at an early age, it will not often 
be laid in ſuch à manner as to bear a large ſu- 
perſtructure. Let me then be clearly under 
ſtood. The grammar ſhould be daily and 
hourly ſtudied; but in order that it may be 
ſtudied with more ſucceſs and more ꝑleaſure, I 
wiſh the eaſieſt and moſt entertaining 
author, that can poſſibly be found, to be read 
with it. This reading ſhould commence as 
ſoon as the nouns, pronouns, and verbs are 
perfectly learned, It is certain that a boy will 
improve much faſter by theſe means, than by 
labeuring invariably in the ſame courſe, till he 
has paſſed through the grammar in all its parts; 
à method not uncommon. TO 
I know-it is a frequent objection ta the re- 
| - grammars, that the rules are in Latin. 
tion; and accounting for what he ſays, either from the 
"reaſon of the thing, or by quoting rate of art, or a 
claflical authority, one muſt be ſenſible that, by fach 
an exerciſe, the memory is likely to be more im- 
proved in ſtrength and readineſs, the attention bet- 
ter fixed, the judgment and taſte more ſucceſsfully 
exerted, and a habit of reflexion and ſubtle diſcri- 
mination more eaſily acquired, than it could be by 
any other employment equally ſuited to the capacity 
of childhood. A year paſſed in this ſalutary exer- 
ciſe will be found to coltivate the human faculties, 
more than sgven ſpent in prattling that French 
which is learned by rote. Dr. BREATTIE. 
See his Eſſay on the Utility of claffical Learning, 
where the reader will find many excellent obſerva- 


* 
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It has been called abſurd to begin, as it were, 
3 the end, and" to learn Latin þ thoſe rules 
| a poſe 8 a'kno ledg dge of ! Par already 
agu e Obectton appears plauſible to 
bh: "who e's Hot t prope acquainted with the 
i But it muſt 15 remembered, that 
ere is ; fubj joined to the- end of the Latin gram- 
e nern A and that, Pd 9 57 
8 


A , „ 


bee ; Pro if 15 learned them in Eng- 

RH dn; that he is —_ by theſe in the 
aft of confiruing and, to ſum up the whole 
in à few words, at - "more. good ſcholars have 
-b&n' föried it" this method than by others, 
: which; indeed; have generally been invented 
and practiſed by the yain or the viſic ionary. The 
long duration, the univerſality, the ſucceſs, 
and the reaſonableneſs, of the practice of learn 
ing Latin rules, will probabl Fee it, not- 
withſtanding the attacks of thoſe Who derive 
their ideas chiefly from ſpeculation. 

Parents, indeed, who have not had a claffi- 
3 education themſelves, and who are unac- 
quainted with the true means of. obtaining its 
advantages, and perhaps with the nature of 
them, are apt to be impatient in the expectation. 


"wSak2> 


of their ee When a boy begins 
to 


There are not wanting thoſe- who are ready 
to take advantage of credulity in this, as.well as in 
other very important matters. They generally 
produce wonderful ſtories of premature improve- 
ment. But“ thoſe who tell or receive thoſe ſto- 

ies,“ 


earth. Parents muſt not expect the crop in the 
ſeaſon of planting. They muſt form an analo- 
logical argument, from conſidering the nature 
of vegetables. Thoſe are ſeldom the moſt va- 
luable, durable, or beautiful, which emerge 
from the ground, or expand their bloſſom, at a 
very early ſeaſon. But others which make no 
ſhew at the firſt approach of Spring, are often, 
during, their apparent inaction, ſpreading. their 
roots deeply and widely, in order to diſplay, at 
a maturer period, a profuſe luxuriance, 
At great grammar-ſchools, little attention 
can be paid | to this impatience of the injudici- 


oys parent. A regular plan is uſually. there, 


ries,” ſays the ſolid ohnſon, 00 ſhould conſider, 
that nobõby can be taught Faſter than he can learn. 
THE SPEED OF THE" BEST HORSEMAN MUST BE 

LYMITED BY THE POWER OF H1S HORSE. Every 
man who has undertaken to inſtru others, can tell 
what {low advances he has been able to make, and 
how much patience it requires to recal vagrant in- 
attention, to ſtimulate ſluggiſh indifference; and to 
rectify abſurd miſapprehenſion. “ beet 


. 


— 
- 
. 


eſtabliſhed 3 


GRAMMAR, I hi 


penſably neceſſary, attainment. 


the acquiſition of farther victories +. 


— 
4 1 
— — — — . ð 8 —_— 


+ Mr. Camden is ad to have learned 
by books, and not books by grammar. 


from the ſirſt entrance on Latin. 


| ———alterius ſic 
| Altera poſcit opem res. — 


But mutually they crave each others aid 
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eſtabliſhed; fuch” an one as, from the earlieſt 
times, has been attended with ſucceſs. 


great and leading principle of that plan is, to 
lay a FIRM AND DURABLE FOUNDATION IN 


18 CV 


The 


e no parental indulgence, 
and no. W diſcipline, will ko 2 | 
bring into negle& this leſs ſplendid, but indiſ- 
When the 
grammar is learned inaccurately, all other ju- 
venile ſtudies, if proſecuted at tt, will be 1 7 
ſecuted inaccurately; and the reſult will 
imperfect and ſuperficial improvement. 

exerciſe of mind, and the ſtrength of mind ac- 
quired in conſequence | of that exerciſe, ate ſome 
of the moſt. valuable effects of a ſtrict, a long, 
and a laborious: ſtudy of the grammar, at the 
- puerile age *. At chit age, grammatical ſtu- 
dies muſt be Affcult; but the difficulty i 
day conquered, and che conqueſt has given ad- 
ditional tength and confidence, and facilitated 


he 


's A fludy abſolutely. neceſſary, but abſolutely 
diſguſtful to a riper age; therefore more proper for 


childhood, which cannot be better employed. 
Father GERDIL, | 


mar 


o apply 
to. 8 at the ſame time, is certainly beſt, even 


Hon. Art. Poet. 


een. 


On the ſubject of initiating children early in 
the languages, read the ſentiments of the judicious 
Broyere, eee 

« One can ſcarce burden children too much with 
the knowledge of languages. They are uſeful to 
men of all conditions, and they equally open 
the entrance, either to the moſt profaund, or the 
more eaſy and entertaining parts of learning. If 
this irkſome ſtudy be put off to a little mote ad- 
vanced age, young men either have not reſolutign 
enough to apply to it out of choice; or ſteadineſs to 
carry it on. And if any one has the gift of perſe- 
verance, it is not without the inconvenience of 
ſpending that time upon language, which is deſtin- 
ed to other uſes: And he confines to the ſtudy of 
won ps that age of his life that is above it, and re- 
quires ThIN Os; at leaſt, it is the loſing the beſt an 
moſt beautiful ſeaſon of one's life, - This larg 
foundation of languages cannot be well laid, bot 
when every thing makes an eaſy and deep impreſ- 
ſion on the mind; when the memory is freſh, ready. 
and tenacious ; when the head and heart are as yet 
free from cares, paſſions, and defitns ; and thoſe on 
whom the child depends, hade authority enough to 
keep him. cloſe to a long<continued application. 1 
am perſuaded that the ſmall number of truly learn- 
ed, and the multitude: of ſuperficial pretenders, is 
owing to the neglect of this.” BRUTr ZE. 
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on ener- go os, DICTIONARIES, Kc. 


ä Pueris quæ maxims ingenium alant, atque i 
mum 1 prælegenda. With boys thoſe things 


aubich tend moſt to nouriſh the genius, and to enlarge 
aun, Sb d ot  QuinTILIAN, 


LEE 
FN the mare: n Ghocle, We, proher 
books are already choſen ; becauſe the maſ- 
ters of them are, and have been, men of judg- 
ment and learning. But as I wiſh to c 
hend every thing that appears uſeful, I truſt 1. 
will not be preſumptuous to make a few re- 
marks on  ſchool-books, and the editions of 
them which are beſt calculated to accelerate the | 
improvement of ſcholars. Ag? 
The choice of — is not quite un- 
mportant. I need not ſay that Ainſworth's, 
—— the Abridgment, are the only dictionaries 
to be uſed in the higher claſſes; but it is cer- 
; tain that one of their excellencies, their copi- 
ouſneſs, is an objection to them in the lower. 
When a boy juſt out of his accidence, begins 
to read the Latin Teſtament, he is under the 
neceſſity of looking out almoſt every word in the 
dictionary. He ſearches for them in Ainſworth's; 
a book, which even abridged, is from its bulk 


very 
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very inconvenient to a very little boy; and 
there, after much labour and loſs of time, he 
finds the Latin word he ſought. Under it he 
finds twenty meanings, beſides phraſes and au- 
thorities. He reads them all as well as he can, 
and when he has done, he is as much at a lofs 
as at firſt. To avoid this very great obſtacle 
to improvement, I ſtrongly recommend, for the 
firſt two or three years, the uſe of a little port- 
able dictionary, compiled by Entick. When 
it is improved, and a little augmented in an- 
other edition, it will be, from its convenient 
ſize and conciſeneſs, the beſt calculated for very 
oung ſcholars of any extant. I muſt re 
leſt . ſhould be miſunderſtood, that this ſhoul 
only be adopted during the two or three fi 
years, and that Ainſworth's is the pro 
tionary to be uſed by the ſenior ſcholars. The 
Abridgement of Ainſworth is undoubtedly bet- 
ter adapted to ſchocls than the original work. 
If any prefer Voung's, or Cole's, there is no 
objection to the uſe of them; though perhaps no 
good reaſon can be given for the preference. 
Schrevelius's Lexicon is, with great pro- 
priety, every where uſed. It is particularly 
adapted to the Greek Teſtament, and to Ho- 
mer; and is well ſuited both to the beginner, 
and to the proficient in Greek. Hederic's 
ought, however, to be always provided in the 
ſchool, for the common uſe of all. the Greek 
ſcholars ; for ſometimes a word will occur in 
reading, not included in Schrevelius. Scapula's 
Lexicon is juſtly diſuſed in ſchools, ſince his 


method is perplexing to a learner, though his 
book is excellent. 5 F , 
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The other ® contrivances generally ſerve either 
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I would baniſh all Nomenclators, parſing 
Indexes, Synopſes, che Clavis Homerica, and 
the Clavis Virgiliana. The dictionary, the 
grammar, and the LIVING, INSTRUCT. OR, con- 
ſtantly near, are the only allowable auxiliaries: 


to 


* The following is the opinion of archbiſhop 
Markham on the ſubject of the racititatinG 


MET RHODS. His opinion deſerves attentiòn as he 


Was a SCHOOLMASTER, and therefore ſpeaks from 


experience. 


=. 


«« Tt is natural, indeed, for common minds to 


zock to thoſe things which are obvious, and ſuper- 


ficial. It is NALVRAL ALSO TO AVOID LABOUR, 
and to ſeek for courENDIOUS METHODS, We 
may, with very little application, acquire the opi- 
nions of thoſe who have gpne before us; and if our 
URSULTS ARE MEAN, they may ſerve our purpoſe. 

t NO HIGH POINT OF EXCELLENCE WAS EVER 
ATTAINED, BUT BY A LABORIOUS BXERCISE OF 
THE MIND. I do not ſay, that abridgments, ſyſ- 
tems, and common places, with the other afiift- 
ances, which modern times have ſo abundantly 
furniſhed, may not have their uſe. At the ſame time, 
It can ſcarcely be denied, THAT THEY HAVE CON= 
TRIBUTED VERY MUCH TO LANGUID AND 1INEP- 
FICIENT STUDIES. The advantages of rational 
mathematics have perhaps been much abridged by 
the uſeful invention of algebra. Axp IN Divi- 
NITY, PHYSIC, AND LAW, WHATEVER PROMISES 
TO SAVE US TROUBLE IS GENERALLY A -COR- 
RUPTOR, AND LEADS US ONLY TO SUPERFICIAL 
ArTAINMENTSs. The fame it is, in the inferior 
profeſſions. WHATEVER FACILITATES THE ART 
TENDS TO THE DECAY OF IT. To obviate theſe 
corruptions, our beſt ſecurity ſeems to ——_ 

2 er 
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to confuſe the ſtudent, or to increaſe, by en- 
couraging his idlneſs. The revivers of learn- 
ing, who had none of theſe aſſiſtances, have 
never been excelled in the knowledge of the an- 
tient langugg es.. 

I have already mentioned the grammar moſt 
commonly approved. I have preferred Clarke's 


beral education; in which, by frequently conver- 
fing with thoſe great authors of antiquity, who are 
diſtinguiſhed rox jusr AND CLEAR, CONCEP- 
TIONS, THE MIND ACQUIRES THE HABIT OF 
THINKING AS THEY DID, AND IS TEMPTED TO 
TRY ITS OWN POWERS. The profeſſion of phyſic 
15 one of the moſt liberal and ufeful ; it has a con- 
nexion with learning and ſcience of every kind; it 
has great opportunities of adding to the common 
ſtores of knowledge, and has uſually been parti 
larly converſant in elegant letters'; without the 444 
of which, it can neither uſe its beſt ſources, nor 
communicate its. diſcoveries with any advantage.” 
«© Tt is to be lamented that many attend only to 
the technical and volgar kind of education ; uſeful, 
indeed, as the rules of arithmetic are to the tradeſman; 
they facilitate the proceſs of his buſineſs, but never 
apply to his fentiments or manners. It is to be la- 
mented, that fo many in the practice of phyſic have 
looked to this partonly ; and have contented them- 
ſelves with thoſe mechanical acquirements, which a 
_ perſon may eaſily poſſeſs, without. having the leaſt 

tincture of any thing that deſeryes the name of edu- 
cation. A ſmall acquaintance with languages, 
enough perhaps for common currency, with a few 
courſes of lectures in the medical branches, are 
thought to form a ſufficient ſtock. ?“ 

1 Dr. MaxKHAu i a ſermon before 
the Univerſity of Oxford. 


D 2 Introduction 
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Introduction for beginners, becauſe the Latin 
is furniſhed on one ade * the Engliſh. Per- 
haps. that circumſtance is an obj eQion' to its 
uſe among the higher claſſes. Let then the 
Eton Exempla Moralia, or ſome ſuch book, be 
ſubſtituted in itsplacde. 

With reſpect to chuſing the Latin and Greek 
books proper to be read in ſchools, and adapt- 
ing.them to the age and claſs of the ſcholars, 
no judicious and experienced maſter will want 
directions. But I will beg leave humbly to 
offer, and not to obtrude, my ſentiments 'on 
this ſubject, as it is a ſubject of importance. 

_ Suppoſe then the ſchool to be divided, as it 
often is, into eight claſſes. In the firſt or 
loweſt claſs, the grammar only will be uſed; in 
the ſecond, let Cordery' 's Colloquies and the 
Latin Teſtament be introduced; in the third, 
let the books conſiſt of Cornelies Nepos, Phæ⸗ 
drus, and the latter part of Cordery; in the 
fourth, of Ovid's Epiſtles, Eraſmus's Dia- 
logues, and Phædrus continued; in the fifth, of 
Ovid's Faſti and Metamorphoſes, Virgil, and 
Czfar ; in the ſixth, let Greek be commenced, 
and let the books conſiſt of the Greek Teſta- 
ment, Virgil, and Cicero's Letters; in the ſe- 
venth, of the Greek Teſtament, Lucian, Vir- 
gil, Cicero de Officiis ; in the Eighth, of Ho- 
mer, Demoſthenes, Xenophon, Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, Cicero's Orations, and his golden 
treatiſes De Amicitia and De Senectute. The 
books may certainly be varied with propriety 
according to the judgment and taſte of the 
teacher ; and I only enumerate theſe, _— ſe 
| think 
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T think it right, as L have elſewhere aid, to 
deſcend to particulars in 1 treatiſe. ww 
General removals ſhould take ae through 
out the ſchool twiee a- year. Tbe b eſt ſehe 
lars ſhould be 0 to the next claſs, a 7955 
the others remain where they were, another ha 


year, The books ſhould be read in regular 10 
tation, and with the moſt en regard to 


method and regularity. 

| The editions: of ſchool- books in -Uſum Del- 
phini, are almoſt univerſally received, I con 
Fo I. do not approve them.. 7 know that the 
interpretation is always more attended to than 


the text. The eye and- mind of the young, 


ſtudent are confuſed with a page. crowded with. 


that, and with annotations. The maſter 


ſhould, indeed, have. a comment before him, to 


aſſiſt. and facilitate his buſineſs of explanation ; 


but I wiſh the ſcholars to have editions th 
out notes, or with very few notes. The 

and paper cannot be too beautiful. Theſe al- 
lure and pleaſe the e With ſuch editions, 
let the boy diſcover 40 

proprio Marte, by his own efforts, and the uſe 
of dictionaries. It will be difficult at firſt. 
The maſter will have additional trouble. But 
the ſcholar will derive great ſtrength of mind 
from being obliged to exert himſelf, and will 
infallibly improve much faſter, and retain his 
improvements longer, than if he were afliſted 
with thoſe inventions, which, though they were 
deſigned to introduce the ſtudent to his books 
with greater eaſe and ſucceſs, are always, a abuſed 
to the gratification of indolence. 


"EY" I will 


the meaning of his leſſons, 
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I will not cloſe this ſection - without declar- 


ing, that, in pointing out books, or editions of 


books, I neither mean to dictate, nor to pro- 
mote the intereſt of any ſelfifh editor. I write 
what 1 think, and I offer directions on this to- 


pic, unneceſſary indeed to the profoundly learn- 


ed, but ſuch as may poſſibly ſuggeſt ſome uſeful 
hints to the inexperienced inſtructor *. 


» Since the above was written, I have had the 
ſatisfaction to find, that I am not fingular in diſap- 
proving ſchool-books with annotations, &e. el 
ton has the following paſſage in his Diſſertation on 
the Claſſics. 
The celebrated Dr. Buſy ſtrictly forbad the 
% uſe of notes; and, for our Greek and Latin au- 


*© thors, we had nothing but the plain text in a 
correct and-chafic edition,” x 
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SECTION vl. 
ON WRITING EXERCESES. 


Stylus optimus magiſter. | 
The pen is the beſt maſter. Cite. 


＋ O enſure improvement, it is not enou 
to be paſſively attentive to inſtruction. 
Opportunities muſt be given to the ſtudent to 
diſplay his attainments. He muſt learn to re- 
duce theory to practice. He muſt exemplify his 
rules. He muſt be exereiſed in thinking. He 
muſt be aceuſtomed to ſolitary ſtudy, and a ha- 
bit muſt be formed of literary labour 8. | 
For all theſe reaſons, it has been the cuſtom 
of our beſt ſchools to exact from the ſcholars a 
written exerciſe, to be brought every morning 
on entrance into the ſchool, Under proper re- 
gulations, and duly attended to, both by the 
inſtructor and the pupil, this practice has been. 
productive of effects greatly. beneficial. I there- 
fore recommend it to be univerſally purſued, as 
ſoon as the pupil ſhall be capable of writing 
eaſily and legibly. | 
From the age of eight to ten, no exerciſes 
can be done with. more propriety than thoſe of 


cv, Mabroig, cc nig. TO complete the work, 


_ muſt be united nature, inſtruction, and exer- 
ciſe. 


Di Clarke's 
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Clarke's Introduction e. I think it would be 
ſuperfluous to go through. the Whole of that 
book, and, that the moſt ſucceſsful..method is 
to go through a page or two only of each chap- 
ter, in order to exemplify the rules of Syntax; 3 
and to repeat them three, four, or five times, 
according to the boy's capacity, and improve- 
ments. This method, I am convinced by ex- 
perience, will give the ſcholar a clearer idea of 
his buſineſs, than a regular and laborious ap- 
plication to the whole book, in the order in 
Which it is left by the author. Care ſhould. be 
taken that the 4 prefixed to the chapters are 
carefully read, and fully explained before the 
chapter is begun. Half the uſual labour, and 
half the A time, will produce more than 
double the improvement, if ſuch methods are 
practiſed from the rſt, as tend to give the debe. 
lar clear ideas. och rut. 
After the age of ten, . the boy's im- 
provements are adequate to his age, I adviſe 
that he ſhall begin to compoſe nonſenſe Latin 
verſes, I with to begin this exerciſe early, be- 
cauſe it will inſenſibly, and in a very ſhort 
time, acquaint him with the quantities of La- 
tin words, without ,a knowledge of which he 
Will not be able even to read * with pro- 


Garretſon's 8 are very uſeful, and if 
they were, printed like Clarke's Introduction, in 
columns, and with the Latin on one ſide, which is 
now publiſhed in a ſeparate volume, called Hermes 
Romamnus, I ſhould recommend Garretſon, as it 
* be ſufficiently well IE for the 


purpo ſe, 
priety. 
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priety. It is not, however, deere chat this 
thould be done every night, but alternately with 
exerciſes adapted to the uge and acquitements. 
Clarke's Introduction, or ſome other exerciſe 
book, muſt ſtill furniſh the exerciſe once or 
twice a week. Indeed, it is not to be entirely 
relinquiſhed till a very conſiderable progreſs is 
made in Latin compoſition. e e ee 
At the age of thirteen, ſuppoſing, as we did 
before, that the abilities and improvements of 
the pupil are adequate to the age, L would gra- 
dually introduce him to compoſe in Engliſh, 
If it ſhould be aſked, why not before F F an- 
ſwer, That if the boy has parts, he may begin 
at ten; but, generally ſpeaking, it will be found 
that boys have not collected ideas, or language 
enough to compoſe any thing before twelve or 
thirteen, - His firſt” effort ſhould be, to write 
from memory ſome of AÆſop's Fables in his 
own words, grammatically correct. When he 
can do this tolerably well, let him write for 
his exerciſe, once or twice in the week, a let- 
ter on a familiar ſubject, to a parent, a brother, 
a ſiſter, or an acquaintance. E 
At fourteen, and long before, if he poſſeſſes 
parts, let him enter on Engliſh themes. But 
in order to facilitate this bulinels, to gain a 
copia verborum , and a collection of ideas, he 
muſt be directed to read every day, as his pri- 
vate ſtudy, the Roman Hiſtory, , Plutarch's 
Lives, and the Spectator. Other books may 
be adopted in proper ſucceſſion. But I would 
begin with theſe, becauſe I have found them 


* A flow of words. 


D 5: peculiarly” 
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zeculiarly uſeful. Plagiariſm. muſt be diſcou: 
ative jr And in order to diſcourage it, I think 
it N wo too LT _ in remark. 
ing and puniſhin many ar regious 
miſtakes which IN in the firſt —_— 
When a boy finds that no fault is forgiven, he 
will be tempted to ſteal from authors, to avoid 
correction. And when this practice is become 
habitual, it will defeat all our intentions of pro- 
moting his W in. Engliſh original 
compoſition. For the mind, naturally indo- 
lent, will not beſtow the labour of invention, 
when it finds it can eſcape with impunity with- 
out ſuch labour, and that it incurs puniſhment 
by offering to the eye of the maſter its own im- 
perfect, though laborious, productions. 
From fourteen to eighteen or nineteen * (and 
I would by no means adviſe, that the ſtudent, 
who is to make a ſolid improvement in learn- 
ing, ſhould leave his ſchool till he is about that 
e age), 


* We have but one youth, and one opportunity 
of education; therefore, as Seneca ſays, Quod ſæpe 
Heri non poteſt, ſiet diu. That which cannot be done 
often, muſt be long in doing. This time, I find, is 
thought by many unreaionably long; and ſo it is, if 
nothing elſe is ſought but ſhewy, ſuperficial, trifling, 
and common attainments; but let it be duly no- 
ticed, that I ſpeak of a ſtudent who is to make a ſolid 
improvement. 

&* Youth would have cauſe to complain, if they 
were condemned to ſpend EIGHT of TEN of the 
beit years of their life in learning at a great ex+ 
pence, and with incredible pains, one or two lan- 


guages 
8 
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ing 
Saturday to Monday un 
theme. The days and the exerciſes may in- 
deed be c at the diſeretion of the judi- 
cious maſter ; and I only ſet down this plan for 
the fake of preciſion, 1 that in a prac- 
tical treatiſe, ſuch as this profeſles. to be, it is. 
proper to deſcend to particulars, which I da 
without the leaſt intention to dictate... 
It muſt be remembered, as we proceed, that 
the books ſelected both for. private reading and 
ſcholaftic ſtudy, in the courſe of this progreſs, 
muſt be ſuch as have an immediate relation to 
the exerciſes to be performed. The. beſt mo- 
dels of compoſition muſt be placed before the 
eyes of the ſtudent at all times, but more par- 
ticularly While be is engaged in the work of. 
imitation. And to imitate well a Virgil, a 
Cicero, a Pope, and an Addiſon, indicates a 
mind which has imbibed a portion of their men- 


guages of little uſe . . . But the end of maſters in 
the long courſe of their ſtudies is TO HABITUAT8: 
THEIR SCHOLARS TO SERIOUS APPLICATION, to. 
make them love and value the ſciences, and to cul-. 
tivate ſuch. a taſte as ſhall make them thirſt after 


them when they are GONE FROM SCHOOL.” See 
ROLLIN, . 


| © Wn tal 
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tal excellence &. No method is ſo likely 
cauſe this moſt: de ſirable participation of 2 
ſpirit, as repeated and continued efforts to ex- 
hibit; in juvenile exerciſes, 1 and 
their: A oon 17903 mon t 2X0 54 

This aſſiduous and unremitted ates as 
. exerciſes will, I apprehend, be conſidered by 
the ſuperficial as too great a taſk, and as too ſe- 
vere an exaction. To ſuch I can only ſay, 
ho _ We their 1 loka- 


wy 


SOON" Buder writers have Waere int fühgun 
A Venelth: their genius. But there is OE EXCET- 
ELENCE; as there is ONE TRUTH and ONE 8UN.. 
They who have diſcovered this excellence, and ex- 
ibited it in their writings, muſt. be imitated by 
thoſe who wiſh. to partake of it. To deviate from 
the ſtandard, when it is once acknowledged, is to 

viate into abſurdity. . © What has been. che con- 

uence, ſays an ingepiogs author, of leaving the. 
beaten path of the antients? Have we not plunged 
ourſelves into affectation, antitheſes, playing With 
words, into bombaſt, into all the Jefecte which 
other ages have always experienced when carRIc 
has been ſubſtituted to imitatation ? , . In vain- 
has the graceful, the ſmiling Fantenelle ftrewed- 
his elogies. with the flowers of rhetoric. . They can 
not cover his quaintneſſes. He ſurpriſes us at the 
firſt reading, but fatigues at the ſecond. He ſeems. 
more attentive to diſplay himſelf; than explain the 
ſubject; whereas the great talent in writing is, that 
che work ſhould ſo much engroſs our ideas, as to 
make us forget the author . It is however true, 
that a finical ſtyle may have its admirers in a crowd 
of buſy people, who read merely to amuſe them- 
ſelves.” Father G#zp1L . 


lars 
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lars to ſubmit to-it, they muſt not expect 
great and laſting effects from that which is com> 
monly called a good education. How few; in- 
deed, do we ſee bring 2 knowledge of the an- 
tient languages from their ſchools, ſuffieie 
extenſive or profound to be uſeful in any great 
degree, or even to be retained by them through- 
out their lives]! What is the cauſe? Undoubt- 
edly, an indolence in themſelves, and a too "ug 
great indulgence in their ſupermtendents or pa- 1 

lf 


rents, who will not let them ſubmit to any 
degree of application which is painful. But I 

will venture to repeat a truth, which has been 
collected and confirmed. by revolving ages: It P 
is, that ſuch is the appointed condition of hu- $ 
man affairs, that no object, really and durably FH 
valuable, can be gained without labour and diffi- 
culty *. This is the price at which Providence 
has decreed,.that the ſatisfaction and advantages 
arifing from the poſleflion of any extraordinary 
degree of excellence ſhall be purchaſec. 


Dodd. anv xapaTo wilt arlpacy iν“,νe tiyer + 
Wen. T exo; ARKEET TL Mn On 
Notbing is eaſy without previous toil 
Ty mortal man, nar even to dem- god... 
8 =» PHOCYLIDES.. 
Ey ppvgions TA K AAA Yer sz 
Tien thouſand labours muſt concur to raiſe 5 
_ Exalted excellence. MENAN DER. 
195 Nil ſine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 
Nothing hath life beſtawed. on man, unbought* 
' 1 "By per/evering labour. HoRace.. 
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_ + But, indeed, the labour of compoſition is 
not always painful. I have known boys of 
parts take great delight in compoling themes 
and verſes. The natural pleafure of invention, 
and the conſciouſneſs. of increaſing ſtrength of 


mind, alleviated. all the labour of the work * ; 
. 5 and 
The very tail is a fileaſure. Marr: 


The ſtudy and imitation of the ancients ies the 
ſtrongeſt barrier that can be oppoſed to the depra- 
vatign of taſte, It will ſerve as a preſervative to 
writers, and enable great geniuſes to 
make themſelves models for poſterity, A TasTE 
FOR WRITING GOOD LATIN SHOULD THEN BE 
KEPT UP IN A NATION, WHICH CANNOT BE, UN- 
Ess rr IS STUDIED AT AN EARLY AGE.” 

EFT | | Father GERDIL. 


£ Fabricando Fabri fieri diſcimus. 
By working in the art we learn to be artiſts. 
| Mos noe, 


Non deſunt, qui omnem compoſitionem ſermonis 
Latini in puero damnant, et ad maturiores annos 
ſeponunt, quibus ego nunquam aſſentire potui, 
T here are thoſe who condenm all Latin compoſition in a: 
boy, and poſtpone it to riper years, with whoſe opinion 

never cuald agree. Moxnroe.. 

Novi ſane viros in omnium autorum lectione, in 
diſciplinis omnibus verfatiſſimos, cum ad ſeriptionem 
ventum eft, aſperos, hiulcos, omnique elegantia. 
deſtitutos. I know men verſed in all authors and in. 
all learning, who, when they come to write, exhibit a. 


Mornros.. 
The 
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and the praiſes and encouragement they | 
ed, gave their ingenuous minds a glow of de- 
light, which none of their uſual diverſions 


63 


receiy- 


could confer. When once a boy feels an emu 


lation to excel in his compoſitions, his improve- 


ment is ſecure. 


The writing of Latin exerciſes, and indeed many 
other moſt uſeful practices of the od ſchools, are of- 
ten exploded by the inſtitutors of MoDERN ACADE- 
MiEs. Theſe perſons uſually delude well-meaning, 
but ignorant and weak parents, by pretending, with 
an air of MYSTERY and IMPORTANCE, to A NEW 
METHOD OF THEIR OWN; according to which 
young gentlemen are to acquire in a ſhort time, and 
in the eaſieſt and moſt agreeable manner, all the ac- 
compliſhments which tend to qualify them for the 
univerſity, for trade, or for the army, When a hook 
is well-baited, gudgeons will bite and be caught in 
abundance; and no bait is found ſo effectual as 
pretenſions to a NEW METHOD. 

It is indeed this unreaſonable affectation of no- 
velty, which renders it neceſſary that a writer on edu. 
cation ſhould vindicate the uſeful eſtabliſhments of 
preceding ages. Inſtead, ” ſays Goldſmith, ** of 
giving us fine but empty harangues upon this ſubject; 
inſtead of indulging each his particular and whinmfical 
ſyſtems, it had been much better if the writers on this 
ſubject had treated it in a more ſcientific manner, re- 
preſſed all the ſallies of imagination, and given us 
the reſult of their obſervations with didaQtic ſimpli- 
city. Upon this ſubje& the ſmalleſt errors are of 
the moſt dangerous conſequence ; and the author 
ſhould venture the imputation of ſtupidity upon a 
topic, where his ſlighteſt deviations may tend to 
injure the riſing generation. However, ſuch are 
the whimſical and erroneous productions written 


upon 
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upon this ſubject. Their authors have ſtudied to 
be UNCOMMON, not to be jusT; AND AT PRE 
SENT WE WANT A TREATISE ON EDUCATION, 
NOT-TO TELL US, ANY THING NW, BUT TO EX» 
PLODE THE ERRORS WHICH HAVE BEEN INTRQ- 
RUCED BY THE ADMIRERS OF NOVELTY.” 


* GOLDSMITH. 
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Interim ſatis eſt, fi puer omni cura et ſummo, 
quantum illa ætas r labore, aliquid probabile 
{cripſerit ; in hoc. aſſueſcat, hujus rei naturam fibi 
faciat. In the mean time, it is enough if the boy Gall 
have written with all his attention, and with as much 
labour as his years will bear, ſomething tolerable ; te 
this let him be acouſtomed till he makes the habit a ſe- 
cond nature. _ QuinTILIAN« 


Det primos verſibus annos, 5 
Let him devote his firſt years to verſes, An BIT ER. 


Sa. writers on the ſubject of education 
have expreſſed themſelves againſt the gene- 
ral practice of compoſing Latin verſe at ſchools, 
with a degree of acrimony, which has led their 
readers to conclude, that they themſelves were 
ignorant of the art, and without a taſte for its 
beauties. I ſhould imagine, too, that ſome of 
them never had a truly claflical education at a 
public ſchool, or were members of either Eng- 


liſh univerſity ; for both our ſchools and uni- 
verſities are often the objects of their pointed, 


but oblique ſatire. 
However they may have gratified their ſpleen, 
or promoted their intereſt, by cenſuring in — 
| ner 
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neral the methods of public ſchools, they have 
acted in this inſtance without candour, and in 
oppoſition, to experience. Mr. Burgh is one of 
the writers who have attacked, with great free- 
dom, the plan of public ſchools. I reſpect his 
memory greatly, as that of a man of ſenſe and 
virtue, and of one who promoted the eauſe of 
virtue, by his Dignity of Human Nature. But 
\T think, that in his cenſure of the practice of 
compoſing Latin verſe and Latin proſe at 
ſchools, he appears to be under the influence of 
Prejudice, He has, indeed, declaimed againſt 
it with plauſibility, and in a manner likely to 
pleaſe and convince a certain claſs of readers. 
It is eaſy to produce many-arguments *. againft 
what: he has advanced; but I would only refer 
thoſe who are his converts, to the deciſions of 
long experience. Let them read Waad's 
Athene, and the Biographia Britannica. "They 
will there find, that the ornaments of our na- 
tion, of letters, and of mankind, were in- 
ſtructed according to the uſual methods; that 
is, were early tinctured with the claſſics, ac- 
cuſtomed to compoſe in Latin verſe and proſe, 
and ſent from their ſchool to the univerſities. 
They will be led to conclude, from theſe and 
from many living inſtances, that the claſſical 
mode of inſtruction received in public. ſchools, 
is the beſt foundation for future improvement 


in every department of learning. Science, pro- 


"728 One may afk, among other queſtions, How can 
we read proſe without learning profody ? Thus? 


Nos Germini non curämus quantitätem ſyllabi- 
rum. 


perly 
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perly ſo called, may be afterwards acquired. 
Claſſical learning opens an avenue to this, and 
every object of liberal purſuit; and he who ſets 
out without it, will find many obſtructions in 
his paſſage. I think myſelf diveſted of preju- 
dice, when I declare, that I never yet knew 2 
writer who appeared: to great advantage in hrs 
ſtyle, or who was well received by perſons of 
allowed taſte, whatever might be his ſcientific 
attainments,. if he were totally ignorant. of 
claſſical learning. Such an one might write an 
uſeful, but ſeldom an agreeable, book. 
It appears then from the obſervation of real 
facts, that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the long 
eſtabliſhed methods of public ſchools: unable to 
produce, as they have produced, the moſt ac» 
compliſhed characters. Indeed, when I fee 
many among the great, and among others, who 
have been educated according to the ſchemes of 
innovators, exhibiting an. ignorance of antient 
learning, and ſcarcely retaining, even the ſuper- 
ficial qualifications which they acquired under 
innovating inſtructors; I am inclined to attri- 
bute much of the levity of the preſent” age, to a 
preference which has been given, by thoſe whoſe 
example is ſeducing, to an education totally un- 
claſſical *, | | 

It 


I ſhall detain you no longer (to uſe the words 
of Milton) in the demonſtration of what we ſhould 
not do, but ſtrait conduct you to a hill fide, where I 
will point you out the right path of a virtudus and 
noble education; laborious indeed at the firſt aſ- 
cent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of goodly 

proſpect, 
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It is certainly ſafeſt to adhere, for the moſt 
part, to the eſtabliſhed methods, rejecting no- 
thing but evident abuſes. As a part of the eſta- 
bliſhed methods, I wiſh to retain the practice of 
teaching boys to compoſe Latin verſe*, But 
let me not be miſunderſtood. I agree with Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Burgh, and all their partiſans, 
that, when a boy is deſigned to fill a ſubordinate 
ſphere in commercial or active life, to trouble 
him with Latin verſification, is to waſte his va- 
luable time. Such a mode of gaining an inti- 
mate knowledge of the claſſics, is deſirable to 
thoſe only who are to afſume a profeſſion, or 
adorn a fortune. ie | 

To perſons in ſuch circumſtances, and with 
ſuch liberal views, I ſtrongly recommend an 
adherence to the plan which includes Latin ver- 
ſification. I am not ſo unreaſonable as to re- 
commend the practice, merely becauſe it has 
been long eſtabliſhed; but I on I derive an 
argument for its excellence, from its long eſta- 
blimment. And Iwill add, that I know, from 
actual experience, that it is the beſt method of 


proſpect, and melodious ſounds on every ſide, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.“ 
This paſſage Þ taken from Milton's Fractate, 
which, though it contains ſome im practicable rules, 
is an admirable compoſition. | | 
ef might adviſe, E would have boys kept 
wholly from this ſort of exerciſe.” Mr. CLARKE. 
All theſe objections appear very plauſible to illi- 
terate perſons, and thoſe very many who know not 
what a claſſical education means, or what advan+ 
anne 


giving. 
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giving a ſtudent a refined taſte for claſſical ex- 
preſſion v. The neceſſity of compoſing Latin 
verſe, renders the ſtudent more careful in remark- 
ing and ſelecting elegancies, than he would be, 
if he were only to reud "without reer? a 
Horace or a Virgil +. a 


They who think differently from) me, may 
very like] be right, though they appear to- me 
to err, t I believe the greater part' of the 
regularly educated, think as 208 on Wis cage.» joe 


of Cowley, Milton, Addiſon, Gray, Jortin, and a 
reat many other men, of fine taſte as well as pro- 
3 learning, were eminent in LATIN VERSE. 
Errors well known and indiſputable are the gri- 
teria by which one ought to judge of the modes of 
education. Mr. Locke ſays, “ He whoſe defign is 
to excel in Engliſh poetry, would not, I'gueſs, 
think the way 4 it were to make his firſt eſſays in 
Latin verſes.“ Vet the moſt eminent ne have 
done ſo ,n, Wear! 

+ See ſome good remarks on writin "Lins verſe 
and Latin proſe, and on many particulars of claſſi. 
cal education, in Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on the Utility 
of claſſical Learning. 

Mr, Clarke, who is a great oppoſer of the prac- 
tice of writing Latin verſe, tells us, he thinks 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay, and Mr. Chilingworth's De- 
fence, preferable to twenty Iliads or ÆEneids put to- 
gether.““ What occaſion is there to make any com- 
L. between works ſo different in their nature? 

he inelegant diction of Mr. Clarke's writin 
proves that he was ſincere in ſlighting the 3 
clafſical education. He appears, however, to have 
been a very good man, and certainly made ſome va- 
Unable — to our catalogue of ſchool books. 


J have, 
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I have, however, found, upon enquiry, that in 
ſome of our moſt popular ſchools, Latin verſe 
is attended to as an exerciſe, too early, too 
conſtantly, and too indiſcriminately*. For the 
ſake of gaining prizes, and for other leſs de- 
fenſible reaſons, it is made THE FIRST OBJECT, 
which it certainly ought not to be. Boys who 
happen to have no taſte for it, however excel- 
lent their underſtanding in other reſpects, have, 
at thoſe ſchools, no encouragement. But, 
omitting to expatiate on a ſubject rather in- 
vidious, I will proceed to ſpecify that plan 


which I judge molt likely to facilitate the ac- 


* 


quiſition of this elegant, though ſubordinate 
A common method is, to ſuffer boys at firſt 
to write verſes formed of words combined, 
without regard to meaning or grammatical 
conſtruction, but, at the fame time, with a 


dcloſe attention to the rules of proſody. This 


method certainly contributes to facilitate the 


purſuit, though it is not univerſally approved. 
It ſhould not indeed be continued very long; 


but it is an excellent mode of introduction to 


an art which is confeſſedly attended with ſome 


difficulty. | . 
- Inſtructors differ much in opinion reſpecting 
the propriety of allowing their pupils a Gradus 
ad Parnaſſum. I am one of thoſe who think, 
that the facilitating methods often contribute to 


It is abſurd to employ a dunce, who can hardly 
compole a profaic. ſenience grammatically correct, 
in ligata oratione, in metrical compoſition, where 
the difficulties are infinitely increaſed, 


retard 
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retard advancement by indulging indelenee *. 
But this is certain; if you forbid the uſe of 
the Gradus in a place of 'edwoation,' your pro- 
hibition will be fruſtrated by the clandeſtine 
introduction of it. It is a book eaſily procured, 
and boys in the ſentor claſſes will not be with- 


out it. I have known it permitted, and uſed 


with judgment, by boys, who have received 
great improvements from it. When che pupil 
poſſeſſes an uncommon fhare of parts, he will 
aſcend Parnaſſus without this ſtep to help him. 
I have ſeen excellent copies 85 Latin verſes 
compoſed by boys who were never openly in- 
dulged with the uſe of the Gradus; and I think 
that the improvement made without it, will be 
more permanent and ſolid, The misfortune is, 
that the art appears fo difficult at firſt t, that 
the greater part of boys are likely to be de- 
terred and diſguſted, if they are denied this aſ- 
ſtance. .'{;.:::.. ; * 
When the quantity of words is pretty well 
known, I have found it a very good method 
to place the words of one of Martial's Epi- 
grams, or of any beautiful paſſage in the La- 
tin poets, out of their metrical order, and to 
require the ſcholar to form them into verſes. 
I have likewiſe ſometimes given him literal 
Engliſh tranſlations from a Latin poet, written 
in lines correſponding to each line in the poet, 


* Ipſa denique utiliflima eſt exercitationis diffi- 
cultas, The very difficulty of the exerciſe is highly uſes 
X | UINTILIAN» 


+ Kane Ta xanas What is beautifully excellent 
is difficult. a 
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and deſired him to tranſlate them into Latin verſe, 
When this was done, the original was read, 
and compared with the pupil's production *. 
But I have no great opinion of exerciſes 
conlifting merely of tranſlations. It is beſt to 
exerciſe-the boy's invention. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as he can write hexameters and penta- 
meters, let him have a ſubje& given him. Let 
him be made acquainted with the nature of an 
epigtam. Let him be told, it is to conſiſt of 
one thought. The ſearch after this thought is 
attended with many collateral advantages. The 
mind in purſuit of it often ranges, as well as 
it can, through the world moral and phyſical. 
\ Men, manners, and things, whatever he has 


It has been made an objeRion to the practice of 
writing Latin verſe, that the moderns never can at- 
tain to antient parity: But Muretus deceived the 
great Scaliger, by publiſhing ſome verſes of his own 
under the name of an Antient ; and if the moderns 
do not quite equal the antients in this particular, 
they come very near them. I appeal to the writings 
of Fracaſtorius, Sannazarius, Vanier, Vida, Bourne, 
and * ſcholars educated in the grammar 
ſchools England. Dr. Johnſon ſays, rather 
ſtrongly, that the Latin poems of Milton are 
Iaſciouſy elegant; but that the delight which they 
afford is rather by the exguiſite imitations of the an- 
tient auriters, by the purity of the diction, and the 
harmony of the numbers, than by any power of in- 
vention or vigour of ſentiment.” Ut tranſeundi 
ſpes non fit magna tamen eſt dignitas ſubſequendi. 
T hough we have no hopes of getting before theſe great 
men, THE ANTIENTS, yet there is great merit and ho- 
our in following cloſely after them. 
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read, heard, or ſeen, come under the ſtudent's 
conſideration. A great improvement is derived 
to the mental powers from this practioe, and, 
at the ſame time, a habit of reflection gained, 
and knowledge of various kinds extended and 
confirmed.” Let any one impartially examine 
the Luſus Weſtmonaſterienſes, Muiæ Etonen- 
ſes, and ſeveral other publications as well as 
manuſcripts of this ſort, and he will ſee the 
juſtneſs of my obſervation. Epigrams, Odes, 
and various Poëmatia ſhould alternately con- 
ſtitute exerciſes in the higher claſſes. Accu- 
racy, copiouſneſs of invention, a. depth of 
thought, an elegance of ſtyle, and many 
other advantages, I have known derived, from 
this method, to every kind of writing in which 
the ſcholar afterwards employed himſelf. I 
have ſeen it; and therefore am not induced to 


* 


OT by the declamation of thoſe, 


who, from deer in their own education, are 
not competent judges. on this queſtion, Nei- 
ther am 


N 
m 1 deterred from continuing the 17 8 
by the trite remark, that a poet is born e, — 
nner 
Many inſtances might be produced, in modern 
as well as antient times, of very eminent men, who 
began with the ſtudy of poetry. To add authority to 
my opinion, I will quote, as I often do with that 
view, a paſſage from an antient : a#zyrc; , amo 
d Holimra, x) U7o Nax avTE; ara mw; 
Hiri x 785 Fnregac, xai 79 ks Owrn EANTPAOETE, 
£7} Gervdde, ai TlAzTWwO i Kaicy Afri. Beginning 
with the beft parts, and having read them under in- 
Aructors, paſs on to the orators ; and, being nouriſhed 
by the works of both" theſe, proceed in due time to the 
writings of Thucydides and Plato. Lucan. 
| E he 
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not made. No one knows the genius of a 

till he is tried. The moſt unpromiſing “ have 
often ſucceeded beſt, when called forth by 
opportunity or neceſſity. 3 


The author of Fitzoſborne's Letters, who has 


written very ſtrenuouſly againſt modern Latin verſe, 
acknowledges, at the cloſe of his letter, that to be 


ſkilled in the mechaniſm of Latin verſe, 1s talent 


extremely worthy of a Pedagogue; as 1T 1s AN 


EXERCISE OF SINGULAR ADVANTAGE TO HIS 
PUPILS, We thank him for the conceſſion. 
* Dr. Iſaac Barrow's father uſed to ſay, that if 


it pleaſed God to take from him any of his children, 
he hoped it might be Iſaac, as he was the leaſt pro- 


miſing. For three years, ſay his Biographers, 
which he ſpent at the Charter-houſe, he was re- 
markable — little elſe but fighting, negligence of 
his clothes and of his book. do vain a thing is man's 
judgment, they obſerve, and ſo unfit our providence 


to guide our own affairs. 


I remember once, when I was a ſchool-boy, and 


Happened to be in the company of Dr. Goldſmith, 
to have heard him ſay, that he never was particu- 


larly attached to the Belles Lettres till he was thirty. 
Poetry had no peculiar charms for him till that 
age ; and he believed, he. ſaid, that his genius, 

when he was a boy, was rather unpromiſing. | 
Theſe remarks are offered with a view to prevent 
parents from haſtily giving up their ſons upon very 
EARLY UNFAVOURABLE APPEARANCES, Many 
a child has been ſent to ſea, or put out as an ap- 
prentice, who might have ſhone eminently in let- 
ters, if his parents had not been inclined to deſpair 
too ſoon, from their ignorance of the nature and the 
operations of the human mind, and from their inat- 
tention to the biographical accounts of eminent 

literati. A 
R 
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On the other hand, N muſt not, conſider 
early profligacy and idleneſs as ſymptoms of genius; 
for this is a moſt fatal miſtake, Bad boys haye 
ſometimes become good men; but the inſtances are 
rare, and therefore taken notice of; while by far 
the greater part of bad boys go on from bad to 


worſe, and, at an early age, are ruined and forgot- 
ten. W 
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Scribendum quam diligentiflime et quam pluri- 
mim. Let him compoſe with the utmoſt care, and as 
-much as poſſible. -  QuinTIL1AX, 


MONG many eftabliſhed practices in 
public ſchools, which the lovers. of inno- 
vation wiſh to aboliſh, is that of compoſing in 
Latin proſe. When they aſſert that they know 
not its ule, they will readily be believed; for 
ſuch innovations as this commonly proceed 
from thoſe who either have not had the oppor- 
tunity of a truly liberal education, or who, 
from idleneſs or from dulneſs, have not availed 
themſelves of its advantages. Perſons under 
; theſe circumſtances cannot form an adequate 
idea of the utility of claflical inſtruction in all 
its parts and conſequences. Their ideas are 
uſually confined to commercial objects, or to 
thoſe which have little in them of a refined and 
a purely intellectual nature. That accompliſh - 
ment which has no apparent tendency to lucra- 
tive advantage, or which does not make a con- 
ſpicuous figure in buſy life, they cannot un- 
derſtand, and they conſider as contemptible. 
But the compoſition of Latin proſe, conſi- 
dered merely as an exerciſe, naturally contri- 
7 butes 
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butes to increaſe, and to confirm, an intimate 
knowledge of the language. He who can write. 
a language, will not often be at a Joſs in read- 
ing the authors written in it. He will under 
ſtand the delicacies and the beauties of the lan- 
guage, both when he conſiders it in its finglo 
and. ſeparate. words, and when he views it in 
conſtruction, When words and ideas paſs im- 
mediately under the pen, in the act of compo- 
ſition, they are conſidered more diſtinctly and 
maturely than when they are only peruſed in a 
volume. | | 7 

Beſides. this advantage, to be able to write 
Latin, qualiſies the ſtudent to correſpond with 
the learned in all countries . Latin has long 
been the univerſal language of learning. be 
books, which, from their extenſive ſubject, 
ſeem to intereſt mankind at large, have ufually 
been written in Latin. They are not ſo com- 
monly written in Latin in the preſent age; a 
eircumſlance which plainly indicates a leis de- 
gree of attention to that learned language, than 
was paid to it at the revival of letters. Vet 
ſeientifie ſubjects of all kinds are ſtill often 
treated of in Latin; and it is unbecoming a 
ſcholar to be unable to expreſs his ideas in a 
language, in which. learned foreigners not only 
write, but frequently converſe. 


Add to this motive, that if the ſtudent pro- 


ceeds to either of our Engliſh univerſities, and 
really wiſhes to appear and be a ſcholar, and 


Latin letters ſhould form one of the evening 


exerciſes at ſchool; for which Cicero affords ad- 
mirable models. | 
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not merely a man of pleaſure, he muſt acquire 
the habit of compoſing in Latin. Latin themes, 
Latin declamations, Latin lectures, are con- 
ſtantly required of academical ſtudents. It is 
true, that the idler, and the man of faſhion, as 
he calls himſelf, always procure theſe exerciſes, 
either from friends, ont books, or from col- 
lections of old compoſitions; but, though they 
may paſs through the forms of an univerſity by 
fuch mean ſubterfuges, they cannot acquire 
credit, or aequit themſelves to their own ſatiſ- 
faction. Indeed, if they take the degree of 
maſter of arts in one of our univerſities, they 
are bound by their oaths to recite publickly in 
the ſchools Latin declamations of their own 
compoſition, { | n 
Nor is the practice of 3 Latin exer- 
eiſes in our univerſities, to be conſidèred as ori- 
ginating from prejudice in a dark age, and con- 
tinued by a fond attachment to ancient cuſ- 
toms, but as producing, and as intended to 
produce, valuable effects. It contributes greatly 
to keep awake an attention to the claſſies, and 
conſequently to all ancient literature. Many a 
lively young man would neglect his ſtudies in 
Latin, if he did not fee that his negle& would 
expoſe him to contempt or trouble, by diſab- 
ling him from performing thoſe public exer- 
eiſes which muſt be performed for the attain- 
ment of academical honours. Many members 
of the univerſity are induced to keep up, by 
conſtant application, the habit of reading and 
imitating the more elegant claſſics, becauſe 
they may be required on ſome occaſion to ſpeak 
publicly in Latin. If the exerciſes were re- 
2 2 quired 
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quired only in Engliſh, I am dure that the 
ſtudy and knowledge of the Latin language 
would greatly decreaſe. , Indeed, all who wi 
to innovate in this particular, indicate a deſign 
to render the univerſity a place of education 
merely for men of the world, and to baniſh the 
Muſes, that the Graces may reign alone; yet 
it is certain, that, without the Muſes, the 
Graces will loſe much of their beauty. Every 
ſcholar ought to be a gentleman ; and indeed 
I can hardly conceive a true gentleman, b 
which I underſtand a man of an elegant, 1 . 
beral, and an enlightened mind, who is not in 
ſome degree a polite ſcholar. | 1 

It is another argument in favour of the Latin 
exerciſes in our ſeminaries, that it has a na- 
tural tendency to improve the ſtudent in Eng- 
liſh compoſition, He who has been accuſtom- 
ed to make Cicero his model, will inſenſibly 
exhibit ſomething of his beauty, in whatever 
language he can compoſe with facility. That 
habit of accuracy, and that care in the, col- 
location of words, which is required in La- 
tin works, will inſenſibly extend its good 
effects to every production. To write Latin 
in youth, is an excellent preparation “ for that 
vernacular compoſition, which ſome of the 
profeſſions indiſpenſably require f. It ought 


* But hear an innovator. © I carefully avoided 
the common method of employing my boy in exer- 
cijes of any kind; for, after all the ſtir. we make 
about the Latin tongue, it is no more than any other 
language.” TANAQUIL FABER. 

+ *©* It always gives perfection to have the exer- 
ciſe harder than the ordinary uſe,” Bacon. 
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therefore to be continued'in our ſchools ; but it 
will not often be attended with ſucceſs, unleſs 
the pupil remains there long, and applies cloſe- 
ly, under the jnſpection of an expertenced in- 
ſtructor. Much practice and long Habit are ne- 
ceflary, to give excellence and facility. 

There is no argument brought againſt the 
practice, which is not founded in that prevail- 
ing averſion to difficulty of all kinds, which is 
injurious to ſociety in general, and particularly 
hurtful in the courſe of education . But 
while I infiſt on its general utility, I muſt al- 
low, where boys are intended to acquire only 
a ſuperficial knowledge, and to be removed 
early from their ſeminary to the warehouſe and 
accompting- houſe, or to be introduced into any 
mode of active life incompatible with contem- 
plation, that then they will not be able to ac- 
quire an eaſe in Latin compoſition, neither will 
it be neceſſarx. een e eee 


0 Envugh has been faid,” ſays Dr. Beattie, 
« to evince the utility of that mode of diſcipline, 
which for the moſt part is, and always, in my opinion, 
ought to be,"eftabliſhed in grammar Jchools, If the 
reader admit the truth of theſe remarks, he will be 
Jatisfied that the ſtudy of the claſſic authors does not 
neceſſarily oblige the ſtudent to employ too much 
time in the acquiſition of words; for that, by means 
of thoſe words, the mind may be ſtored with valua- 
ble knowledge; and that the acquiſition of them, 
prudently conducted, becomes to young perſons one 
of the beſt inſtruments of intelletual proficiency, 
which, in the preſent ſtate of human ſociety, it is 
poflible to imagine.“ f 
| About 
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About the time of the revival of learning, 
every ſcholar was early taught to compoſe in 
Latin; and to excel in it was one of the firſt 
objects of his ambition. Many moſt honour- 
able teſtimonies are extant, 6f the ſucceſs, of 
thoſe indefatigable ſtudents ; and I believe, if a 
taſte for the manners and purſuits. of that age 
were adopted, that it would be a circumſtance 
equally favourable to virtue and to letters. Sim- 
plicity, and a moſt ardent love of learning, ex- 
cluded many vices, and debilitated many fatal 

ns. IG 


With reſpect to the ſtyle which is chiefly to 


be imitated, I ſhall not hefitate to recommend 


that of Cicero *®. The imitation of Cicero 


has, indeed, been often carried to a ridiculous 


exceſs; and a ftudent deficient in judgment 


may ſometimes reſemble him, without diſplay- 
ing excellence. His more diffuſe and Aſiatie 
manner is not to be imitated. But the ſtyle of 


his Letters, his Offices, his Philoſophical Con- 
verſations, his book on the Orator, his treatiſe 
on. Friendſhip and on Old Age, with a few of his 


Orations, abounds. with ſweets, from which 
the induſtrious bee-may load himſelf with honey. 


Jam aware that ſome of the learned, wearied. 


with the uniformity of the Ciceronian period, 
have imitated, and recommended as models, the 
ſtyles of Quintilian and Tacitus. Theſe are 
excellent in their kind; but they have not the 


Ille ſe profeciſſe ſciat cui Cicero valde placebit. 
Let him be affured that he has made a great proficiency, 
who is much pleaſed with reading Cicero. 


QUINTILIAN, 
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grace and ſweetneſs of Cicero. They pleaſe 
and ſtrike a mature taſte, but they are not 
well adapted to allure a young ſtudent to the 
taſk of imit ation | 
The practice in our old ſchools and univer- 
fities, ' of exacting Latin themes and declama- 
tions on ſubjects of morality and hiſtory, is then 
attended with m uſetul conſequences * ; 
and I hope it will be more generally admitted 
into places of a truly liberal education. Many 
modern ſchools have very properly beſtowed, 
or profeſſed to beſtow, much attention on 
teaching 'the Engliſh language. 1 may ven- 
ture, without preſumption, to ſuggeſt to their 
inſtitutors and managers, that a judicious ſtydy 
of Latin compoſition will greatly facilitate We 
acquiſition of an elegant ſtyle, and of an inti- 
mate knowledge of Engliſh. I believe I may 
fay, though not without danger of offending 


Among others, it tends to keep up an II- 
MATE knowledge of Latin in the nation; which 
would not be preferved in perfection, if all were 
contented merely with underſtanding authors. — 
Cæſar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Livy, Salluſt, have 
kept their rank, as ſtandards for imitation, during 
eighteen hundred years; and a careful imitation of 
them has produced ſuch writers in Italy as Dante, 
Boccace, Petrarch, Arioſto, Caſa, Galileo; in 
France, Races, Moliere, Boileau, Boſſuet, Fene- 
Jon ;, in England, Milton, Dryden, Addiſon, Pope, 
and a d others, who, altogether, have im- 
proved and innocently delighted myriads of the 
human race, And ſhall a modern philoſopher, 
who underſtands neither Greek nor Latin, prohibic 
this imitation ? 9 


the 
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| the. conductors. of Engliſh academies, that no 
man who does not underſtand Latin, can un- 
derſtand Engliſ. Almoſt all the polyſyllabic 
words in our language are of Latin or Greek 
extraction. Claſſical grace may in ſome mea- 
ſure be transfuſed, from the elegant writers, of 
Greece and Rome, to the leſs harmonious lan- 
guages of northern Europe, by a ſtudent who 
has been uſed to imitate the claſſics, and whoſe 
ideas are ſtrongly coloured by the channel; in 
which they have flowed. The improvement of 
the Engliſh language *, therefore, as well as 
of the ſcholar, greatly depends on the conti- 
nuance of Latin compoſition as a ſcholaſtic ex- 
erciſe. Nine 


No man underſtands his own language better 
than Cicero did his; yet he adhered to Greek ex- 
erciſes till he obtained the Prætorſhip: ad Præ- 
turam uſque Græcè declamavit. SuzTon. When 
a boy, he was was kept from a celebrated maſter, 
who only taught his own language: equidem me- 
moria teneo, pueris nobis primum Latin? docere 
cœpiſſe Plotium quendam, ad quem quum fieret 
concurſus ; dolebam mihi idem non licere. Conti- 
nebar autem doctiſſimorum hominum autoritate qui ex- 
iſtimabant Græcis exercitationibus ali melids ingenia 
poſſe. I remember when I was a boy, one Plotius firſt 
began to teach the Latin language ; and as it awas the 
faſhion to attend his lectures, I was uneaſy that I was 

not permitted to go too. But I was prevented by the 
authority of fome very learned men, who were of opi- 
nion, that the underſtanding might be better cultivated 
by exerciſes in Greek. 1c. ad M. Titinium. 
It has been ſaid by perſons who have not a proper 
idea of the grace and elegance of the Latin lan- 
guage, that it is learned 2 - better, as well as more 


com- 
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compendious manner, by —_ than by writing 
it. I think differently, and am happy to coincid 


„ + With the opinion of the celebrated Sandtius. 
4 8 _ Quis porro ludimagiſter grammaticus non: ſab- 


I is crepat; vel male vel bene loquere ? 
'Tanta:eſtſtultorum hominum ignorantia, perverſi- 
tas et pertinacia. At ego, apud quem pluris eſt 
rectæ rationis pondus, quam multorum præſcriptum, 
aſſero, nihil peſtilentius poſſe juveni linguæ Latinæ 
cupido evenire, quam aut verbis Latinis effutire co- 
itata, aut loquentium profluentiæ intereſſe 
on diſcimus Hebræa, vel Græca, ut loquamur, fed 
ut docti efficiamur. Cur igitur in Latinis non idem 
efficiemus ? quandoquidem jam nulla natio eſt, quæ 
Latinè, aut Græcè loquitur. Stylus exercendus eſt 
diligenter: hic enim ut M. Tullius ait, eſt egregius 
dicendi magiſter; hic vere nos docebit, communi 
ſenſu illos carere, qui linguam in Plateis aut etiam 
in Gymnaſiis, miris modis conantur dilacerare. 
What ſcboolmaſter is not for ever repeating in the ears 
of his: boys this command Speak Latin, it fignifies not 
whether ill or well, ſpeak it? So great is the ignorance, 
perver/eneſs, and obſtinacy of theſe fooliſh perſons. But 
1, with whom right reaſon has more weight than the 
injunctions of the many, aſſert, that nothing can happen 
more injurious to a young man who aims at a till in 
the Latin language, than to ſpout his thoughts in Latin 
words, or to 25 con derſant with the prattling of Latin 
talkers. . . We do not learn Hebrew or Greek in or- 
der to ſpeak them; but to become learned in them, 
Why Hall wenct do the ſame in the Latin? Since there 
is now no nation which ſpeaks Latin or Greek. The 
per is to be diligently exerciſed; for it is this, as Tully 
Jays, which is the beſt inſtructor in the art of ſpeaking ; 
but this avill teach us to diſcover that they are deſtitute 
of common ſenſe, who attempt to tear the language in 
pieces, in the fireets aud /choals, in ſo trange a manner. 
SANCTIUS, 


See 
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See many unanſwerable arguments againſ talking 
Latin, at the concluſion of this author's admirable 
Minerva. 91g 5579704153 533 10 os 1190 vt oor 

Many other authorities of equal weight ag 
practice of ſpeaking Latin in the courſe of education 
might be produced... But our ear and taſte will con- 
vince us of its inexpendiency, if we liſten to thoſe 
foreigners who have been taught to ſpeak Latin from 
their infancy. In their mouths Latin becomes 
more barbarous than any modern language. No 
ear can bear the horrid jargon, unleſs it be the ear 
of a Dutchman or Bœotia ans. 
Double tranſlations, or tranſlations from Latin 
into Engliſh, and then from Engliſh into Latin, are 
very juſtly recommended as an excellent method of: 
acquiring a facility and elegance of ſtyle in writing 
Latin. Queen Elizabeth” ſays Aſcham, ** by 
* this double tranſlating of Greek, without miſſing, 
«« every-forenoon, and of Latin every afternoon, 
* hath attained to ſuch a perfect underſtanding in 


©* both tongues, and to ſuch a ready utterance of 


* the Latin, and that with ſuch a judgment, as 
there be fe in number in both the univerſities, 
ce or elſewhere in England, that be comparable to 
* her majeſty. _ | HA J 
| Rollin recommends this mode; and fo do many 

other very judicious maſters in the art of teaching, 

I have vever ſeen it practiſed with perſeverance; but I 

ſhould 5 miggine, that it cannot fail of improving the 

ſtyle z J am, however, rather partial to exerciſes 

which excite the powers of invention. 
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Cum hc ignaviz ſubſidia fimul et incitamenta 
in promptu habeat, parcius viribus ingenii utetur 
ſui; nullam porro in re grammatica, nullam in 
lexicographis impendet curam ; opibus alienis ad- 
jutus nihil de ſuo promet ; nihil demum marte pro- 
prio ſibiĩ elaborandum eſſe cenſebit : er velut in re- 
gione ignota hoſpes inelegans ducem ſecutus ali- 
quando falſum, ſæpe fallacem, htc illic temerè 
circumvagabitur. When the boy has theſe helps and 
incitements to idleneſs at hand, he will make leſs uſe of 
his own powers of unge Henceforth he will 
ot attend to the grammar or lexicon. Aſſiſted by the 
abealth of others, he will bring nothing from his own 
flore. In a word, he will think it no longer neceſſary 
that any thing ſhould be done by his own perſonal exer- 
tions; and, like an inelegant ſtranger in an unknown 
country, ſubmitting to be led by a blundering and 
treacherous guide, he will wander about without know- 
ing whither be is going. | Joannes Bux rox. 


. may perhaps appear paradoxical to aſſert, 
that many of the modes which have been 
deviſed to facilitate the acquiſition of learning, 


have contributed to retard it“. Vet there are 
proofs 


— Pater ipſe— 
Haud rAciLEu eſſe viam voluit —— 
— Crs Acukxs mortalia corda 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veTER NO. 
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proofs, and thoſe very numerous too, which 
might be adduced to ſupport the opinion *. 
There was, it will on all ſides be confeſſed, a 
very ſmall number of auxiliary books at the re- 
vival of learning ; but. there were ſcholars, 

who, in the accuracy and extent of their know- 
| ledge of the ancient languages, have not been 


equalled in any ſubſequent period. The con- 
queſts obtained in the regions of learning at 


The father of mankind did not chuſe that the way 


ſhould be eaſy ; but deſigned to goes the wit of man 
by cares, nor would he ſuffer his ſubject world to grow 
torpid through flath. IRG, 
* As I deliver my thoughts,” ſays Goldſmith, 
« without method or connection, ſo the reader muſt 
not be ſurpriſed to find me once more addreſſing 
ſchoolmaſters on the preſent method of teaching 
the learned languages, which is commonly by L1- 
TERAL TRANSLATIONS. | 
„% would aſk ſuch, if they were to travel a jour- 
ney, whether thoſe parts of the road in which they 
found the greateſt difficulties, would not be the 
moſt ſtrongly remembered? Boys, who, if I ma 
continue the alluſion, gallop through one of the 
antients with the aſſiſtance of a tranſlation, can 
have but a very ſlight acquaintance either with the 
author or his language. I 7s by the exerciſe of the 
mind alone that a — e is learned; but a literal 
tranſlation, on the oppoſite page, leaves no exerciſe 
for the memory at all. The boy will not be at the 
fatigue of remembering, when his doubts are at 
once ſatisfied by a glance of the eye; whereas were 
every word to be ſought from a dictionary, the 
tearner would attempt to remember it to ſave him- 
telf the trouble of looking out for it for the future.“ 


GoLDsSMITH. 


3 that 
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that period, were obtained with difficulty ; but 
a degree of force was acquired and exerciſed in 
the Conflict, which ſecured and. extended the 
fub jugated territory. fad pn 

In common life a remark. has become obvi- 
ous, [ar the fortune. which. is bequeathed or 
acquired at an eaſy rate, is more likely to be 
diffipated” than the fruits of laborious induſtry, 
It is the fame in learning. Ideas collected 
without any great effort, make but a ſlight im- 

reſſion on the memory, or the imagination. 
The reflection, that they may be recalled at 
pleaſure, prevents any ſolicitude to preſerve 
them. But the remembrance, that the degree 
of knowledge already acquired has coſt us 
dearly, enhances its value, and excites every 
precaution to prevent it from being loſt. I 
would compare the learning acquired by the 
facilitating. aids of modern invention, to the ve- 
etables raiſed in a hot-bed ; which, whatever 
2e Ur beauty they may attain to in a ſhort. 
time, never acquire that firmneſs, and durable 
perfection, which is gradually collected by the 
flow proceſs of unaſſiſted nature. 

For theſe reaſons, and indeed from expe- 
rience, I am led to diſapprove thoſe tranſlations, . 
which, in many tchools, are conſtantly uſed. 
I believe that tew cauſes have contributed more 
to impede the icholar's progreſs, than the ge. 
neral adoption of tranſlations. The human 
mind is naturally indolent, and particularly ſo 
at the early. ſeaſon at which education is com- 
menced. At all times it is averſe from unne- 
ceſſary labour, and rejoices to facilitate the 


means of arriving at its end. When, there- 
fore, 
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fore, a tranſlation is preſented to the eye on the' 
ſame page with the original , it is not likely, 
that, for the ſake of a remote adyanta e, it 
ſhould neglect preſent eaſe ; that it ſhoul turn 
from the meaning which is offered to its no- 
tice, and willingly purſue it in the mazes of a 
Lexicon. The boy learns to conſtrue; his leſ- 
ſon by the Engliſh printed at its ſide, and takes 
care to remember it during half an hour, when 
he will probably have ſaid it to his inſtructor; 
and after which he will let it flip away with⸗ 
out reluctance, conſcious that his collatei 
tranſlation will enable him to go through the 
ſame buſineſs on the morrow, without puniſh-" 
ment, and without the pain of recollection. I 
hope it is not uncandid to ſuppoſe, that tranſ= 
lations have often been uſed to fave the trouble, 
or conceal the ignorance, of the inſtructor. 

nſtances have occurred to me, as they muſt 
to others, of boys who came from ſchools where 
tranſlations were uſed, and who have been ad- 
vanced to the higher dlaſfics with tranſlations 3 


* Mr. Phillips, author of A compendious 
Way, &c.” ſays, If ſome of the claflic authors were 
publiſhed with 10 rERLINEARY TRANSLATIONS, it 
would be a EAT SERVICE done ro THE Pu- 
BLIC,” I grant, that after a ſtudent has learned 
one language VERY ACCURATELY, he may ac- 
quaint himſelf sUPERFiCIALLY, in a ſhort time, 
with others, by means of tranſlations, But to 
BOYS, who always uſe them without judgment, they 
are certainly pernicious. Has the public received 
great ſervice from interlineary or collateral tranſla- 
tions? Are the languages better underſtood than 
before they abounded ?”? 
but 
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but who, without thoſe affiftances, were totally 
ignorant of the rules of conſtruction, and, in 
order to make any ſolid improvement, were 
compelled to begin at the very elements of the 
Latin language. If they have been ſo unfor- 
tunate as not to have been removed from the 
injudicious diſcipline which allows tranſlations, 
they have generally deceived the expectations of 
their friends, and brought grammatical inſtruc- 
tion into diſrepute. The knowledge they have 
ined of the claſſics has been little and ſuper- 
ial; ſeldom ſufficient to enable them to taſte 
the beauties of the ancient authors, and never 
extenſive or profound enough to qualify them 
for profeſſional eminence. When neither plea- 
ſure nor advantage has been derived to them, 
it is not to be wondered at, if the unſucceſs - 
ful ſtudents have condemned that claſſical edu- 
cation in general, which they never rationally 
purſued. , diak) i h | | 
'The- exertion of mind neceſſary in learning 
to conſtrue a leſſon without a tranſlation, is 
one of the moſt defirable conſequences derivable 
from the leſion. A habit of attention is ac- 
quired by it; conjectural ingenuity called forth; 
a degree of penetration, and patience of lite- 
rary labour, a moſt deſirable acquiſition, inſen- 
ſibly produced. Whatever difficulty it may be 
attended with, will be overcome by the boy 
who poſſeſſes parts; and he who poſſeſſes none, 
will never make any valuable proficiency with 
or without theſe indulgent aſſiſtances. He may 
indeed be allured by them to throw away his 
time, and reap nothing in return but diſgrace. 
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The uſe of | tranſlations is not, however, 
deſtitute of advocates» in its favour. Mr. 
Clarke, the author of the Introduction to- mak- 
ing Latin, is a very warm one. I hope his 
zeal in their defence aroſe from a more honour- 
able motive, than the wiſh to promote the ſale 
of thoſe editions, with tranſlations, of which 
he had publiſhed a conſiderable number. It 
might ariſe from a ſincere conviction of their 
utility; for Mr. Clarke was one of the firſt 
who recommended their general uſe; and the 
introducer of an innovation is commonly en- 
thuſiaſtic in his recommendation of it. His 
arguments, though urged with vehemence, 
little intrinſic weight with them, and are abun- 
dantly refuted by experience, © 26 
I believe it will not be controverted, that 

good Greek ſcholars have ſeldom been ſo nu- 
merous as good Latiniſts. What ſhall we aſ⸗ 
ſign as the cauſe? Greek is not more difficult 
in its elements than Latin. Its authors are 
equally, perhaps more inviting. It is uſually 
entered on at a leſs puerile age than Latin, at 
an age when the underſtanding has acquired 
ſtrength enough to overcome any grammatical 
difficulty. Nothing has —— the equal ad- 
vancement of Greek ſtudies, of late at leaſt, 
but the univerſal practice of publiſhing all 
Greek books with a Latin tranſlation“ . Some 
cCandid 


„The ſtudy of the original text can never be 
ſufficiently recommended. It is the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, 
and moſt agreeable way to all ſorts of learning. 
Draw from the ſpring-head, and take not things - 

ſecond- 
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catidi@ editors have been ſenſible of this truth, 
and have often added tranſlations with. apparent 


ſecond-and. Let the writings of the great maſ- 
ters be never laid aſide: dwell upon them, ſettle 
them in your mind, and cite them upon occaſion : 
make it your buſineſs thoroughly to underſtand 


them in their full extent, and in all their circum- 


fances: acquaint yourſelves fully with the princi- 
ples; of ariginal authors: bring them to a: conſiſt- 
ency, and then do you- yourſelf make your deduc- 
tions. In this ſtate were the firſt commentators ; 
and do not you reſt until you bring yourſelf to the 
fame. Content not yourſelf with thoſe borrowed 
lights; nor guide yourſelf by their views, but: 
where your on fails vou, and leaves you in the 
dark. Their explications are not yours, and, will 
aka you the flip. On the contrary, your own ob- 
ſervations are the product of your own mind; where 
they will abide, and be ready at hand upon all 
occaſions, in converſe, conſultation, and diſpute. 
Lofe not the pleaſure it is to ſee that you were not 
ſopped in your reading, but by difficulties that are 
Invincible, where the commentators and ſcholiaſts 
themſelves are at a ſtand, and have nothing to ſay 3 
thoſe copious expoſitors of other places, who, with 
a vain and pompous overflow / of learning, poured. 
out on .paſlages plain and eaſy in themſelves, are 
very free of their words and pains where there is no 
need. Convince yourſelf. fully by thus ordering 
your ſtudies, that it is nothing but men's lazineſs, 
3 encouraged pedantry to cram, rather 
than enrich libraries, and to bury good authors 
under heaps of notes and commentaries; and you 
will perceive that ſloth hath acted, in this inſtance, 
againſt itſelf and its own intereſt, by multiplying 
reading and enquiries, and encreaſing the pains it 
endeayoured to avoid.“ BruYtre, 


regret.. 
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regret. - Their conviction has been over-ruled 
by a ſpecies of argument very foreible on theſe 
occaſions, and which I ſhall name the Biblio- 
polian. The bookſeller has urged with great 
truth, that without concomitant tranſlations, 
Greek books have ceaſed to be a ſaleable com- 
modity. When Greek ſcholars were ſcarce in 
Europe, a few tranſlations contributed to faci- 
litate the introduction of the language: this 
expediency introduced the cuſtom, which is 
not likely to be aholiſned, though it is moſt 
inimical to Grecian literature, and, for that 
reaſon, to the prevalence of a good taſte. The 
Greek poets, as well as the philoſophers and 
hiſtorians, have been read and criticiſed by thoſe 
who could only read them in the lame ſtyle of 
a literal tranſlation, who acquieſced in fo wreteh- 
ed a ſubſtitute for the original, but who pro- 
bably would have ſtudied the Greek, and un- 
derſtood it, had they not been led aftray in their 
youth by that powerful incitement to indolence, 
a collateral tranſlation “. 
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* Omnibus verſionibus de lingua Græca in La- 
tinam, de utravis in vernaculas, quibus hanc cum 
doctorum incredibilem paucitatem,. tum ſemi-doc- 
torum et ſeiolorum multitudinem præcipuè, ni fal- 
lor, debemus, capitalis hoſtis ſum, et hunc ridicu- 
lum morem adj ungendi libris Græcis Latinas inter- 
pretationes Græcarum literarum labem et peri- 
ciem extitiſſe ſemper exiſtimaver im 
Compendii Bibliopolz habenda ratio erat; qui 
conſirmavit, Græcum codicem, incomitatum ver- 
hone Latina, omnium malorum merci monĩorum 
longè indivendibiliſimum; quare ſe * 
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To the uſe of tranſlations, and to the vari- 
ous modes of facilitating puerile ſtudies, I may 
venture to attribute the decline of ſolid learn- 
ing, and of that juſt taſte which the antient 
models tended” to eſtabliſn . Together with 


* 
44 1 | 


- mihi auctorem ſupplicemque eſſe, ut peſtiferum il- 
lud conſilium abjiciam, &c. T9 all tranſlations 
from Greek into Latin, from either into Engliſh, to 
evhich I think we owe the wonderful paucity of the 
truly learned, and the: multitude of the half- learned and 
of ſeialif, 1 am a declared enemy ; and 1 hawe akways 
been of opinion, that this ridiculous practice of adding 
Latin tranſlations to.Greek books, is the diſgrace and 
deftrudtion of Grecian literature. . But I was ob- 
 liged to have. a regard io the bookſeller*s profit ; who 
aſſured me, that a Greek book, without a Latin tran/- 
lation, wes of all had commodities by far the moſt un- 
ſaleable; for which reaſon he moſt earneſtly begged 
and prayed me to lay aſide that ruinous intention, as he 
edn eee NS ts 
©. 'Tmt&LB&vus in Præfat. ad Juſtin. Mart. 


1 Should we ever, by idle prejudices againſt 
pedantry, verbal accuracies, and we knownot what, 
come to {light their art (the critics art), and reject 
them from our favour, it is well if we do not al ſo 
. light thoſe claffics, with whom criticiſm ' converſes, 
becoming content to read them in TRansLAT1oNs, 
or (what is ſtill worſe) in tranſlations of tranſlations, 
or (What is worſe even than that) not To READ 

THEM AT ALL; and I will be bold to aſſert, if that 
ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſpeedily return into 
thoſe days of dieneſs, our of which we happily 
emerged upon the revival of anTienT L1TERA- 
TURE.” | | HaRR1s. 


tranſlations, 
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tranſlations, I wiſh it were poſſible to baniſh 
thoſe editions in which the order of conſtruc- 
tion is given on the ſame page with the text. 
I am- convinced; that to the order alone the 
boy's attention is uſually given 5+ and that con- 
ſequently all the beauty of an elegant diſpoſition 
of words, one of the moſt ſtriking in the claſ- 
ſics, muſt paſs unnoticed. It tends alſo to en- 
ervate the mind, by rendering exertion unne- 
ceſſary. The moſt unexceptionable method of 
rendering the clafhcs eaſy to the younger ſcho-, 
lars, is, to ſubjoin, as is ſometimes practiſed, 
a vocabulary at the end of the volume. Even 
the interpretation in the editions in Uſum Del 


phini, which are univerſally uſed, tends in my 


opinion to corrupt the ſtyle, and to vitiate the 
taſte, by drawing off the attention from the ele- 
gant language of a Virgil, to the bad Latin of 
a modern commentator... areas od 
The young ſtudent cannot too early be 
taught to exert his on powers, and to place a 
modeſt confidence in their operation. This 


will increaſe their native vigour, and give him 


ſpirit to extend them as far as they will go on 
every proper emergency. Accuſtomed to de- 
pend upon himſelf, he will acquire a degree of 
courage neceſſary to call forth that merit which 
is often diminiſhed in value to its diffident poſ- 
ſeſſor, and totally loſt to mankind. The little 
ſuperficial learning of him who has been uſed 
to the facilitating inventions, may be compared 
to a temporary edifice, built for a day ; while 
the hard-egrned knowledge of the other may be 
ſaid to reſemble a building, whoſe foundations 
* are 
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are deep and ſtrong, and equally to. be admired 
for dignity and duration *. 


.. * McClark®s Diſſertation on the Uſefulneſs of 
Tranſlations, affixed to his Jatroduction (a book de- 
Aervedly and generally received), has probably in- 
duced many to uſe Tranſlations ; yet it appears, 
that Mafters in his time diſapproved the practice; 
c for, ſays he, it is amazing, aſter ſo much has 
been ſaid on the ſubject, that a great many Maſter; 
ſhould ſhew ſo ftrong an averſion for what is fo ma- 
nifeſtly calculated for their eaſe. . . . . In-order 
to open the eyes of ſuch, if poſſible, upon à matter 
ſo — for their quiet, intereſt, and credit, I have 
thought fit to preſent them with this Diſſertation 

16.“ I cannot compliment Mr. Clarke on his 
diſintereſtedneſs, when 1 ſee, on a ſubſequent page, 
an advertiſement of nine ſchool books with tranſla- 
tions, all by the late Mr. C. of Hull. — I will here ad- 
viſe all who have refolved to have their idleneſs en- 
couraged, and their hopes of improvement raiſed, 
by empirical promiſes and preten ſions, to ſhut my 
book, I will ſay, in the words of Dr. Felton, I 
do not mind what ſome Quacks in the art of 
teaching ſay ; they pretend to work wonders, and 
to make young gentlemen maſters of the languages, 
before they can be maſters of common ſenſe. Let 
this be laid down as an axiom, that GREAT 1n- 
PROVEMENT IS A WORK OF LONG TIME AND 
GREAT LABOUR. | | 


O &» r* pry Aeon 2 Pro yinreic. | 12 
Nothing great is dene on a ſudden. ARRIAN. 
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ON LEARNING THE CLASSICS BY HEART 
Pueri, quorum tenaciflima memoria eſt, AN- 
PLURIMA EDISCANT. Let boys, fince their mem 
#5:uſually wery tenacions, learn by heart as much d 
Poſſible. QUIRTILIAN. 

T is agreed. on all hands, that no faculty of 
I the mind is capable of more improvement 
than the memory, and none more in danger of 
decay by diſuſe. Every practice which tends 
to ſtrengthon it, ſhould be encouraged and con- 
tinued ; and it is therefore a very judicious infti- 
tution in our grammar- ſchools, obſerved from 
the earlieſt times, which obliges the ſcholars to 
commit large portions of the beſt claffics to 
memory. 41 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that in private educa- 

tion, and in ſome ſchools, this taſk is often 
neglected as too laborious. The decay of claſ- 
ſical knowledge, if it is decayed, muſt in a 
great meaſure be attributed to this cauſe. The 
neglect, indeed, originates from the general re- 
laxation of diſcipline, which pervades all orders 
in ſome degree, and which militatos 


| Agaiuiſt 
learning no leſs than againſt virtue. F251 
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That the taſk is laborious, is no valid ob- 
jection *, Labour ſtrengthens the mind. What 
8 acquired by labour will not eafily. be loſt, 
The impreſſion, it makes is deep and laſting, 
But, in truth, it is not ſo laborious a taſk to 
a boy t as it may appear to a parent, or to any 
other adult, who has had neither experience 
nor obſervation in this department. The boy 
who has been habituated to the taſk 4, will 
learn thirty or forty lines, as an evening exer- 
ciſe, with great eaſe, and with apparent plea- 
ſure, This is really done three or. four nights 
in a week, in our beſt ſchools. 
Even thoſe among boys who apprehend 
quickly, are ſeldom diſpoſed to reflect much on 
what they have read, to review the ſentiments 
and the language with attention, or to fix them 
deeply in their memory. They read a beau- 
tiful paſſage, they underſtand it; they admire, 
and feel its beauties; but if they do not ſtudi- 
ouſly commit it to memory, it paſſes over their 
minds as a ſhadow over the earth, and leaves 
no trace behind. _ 
I bere are many paſſages in the claſſics which 
a polite ſcholar is ed to have by heart as 
perfectly as his alphabet. They naturally ob- 


Chi bene mal non puo ſuffrir, a grand honor 
non puo venir, He who cannot ſubmit well to evil; 
cannot arrive at great honour.,, . Ital, Adag. 
1 Neque ulla ætas minds fatigatur, There is no 
time of life which is leſs eafily fatigued. Quixr. 

t See the Sections on Fradlce on Habits, in 
Locke's Conduct of the Underſtanding ; a far bet- 
ter book, in my opinion, than his 'Thoughts on 
Education. 


trude 
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trude themſelves in converſation with ſcholars, 
they occur on almoſt every ſubject, aa oy 
are in themſelves well worthy of 
ſured in the mind for their intrinſic values "Th 
quote paſſages from authors, is pertiaps u ö 
faſhionable in thoſe circles; where a ſmobtb in- 
ſipidity of manners precludes every thing which 
requires an exertion of memory, or of imagi- 
nation ; but among perſons of the profeſſions; 
and of a truly liberal education, it is both com- 
mon and agreeable “. 3979 di (9119 
Exerciſes in Latin verſe, and in Latin proſe; 
are uſual in our beſt ſchools, and at the tihivers 
1 They are attended with very defirable / 
os, wie pave the' way for” improvement in 
every kind of vernacular compoſition. Sup 
poſing, for a moment, that they have no in- 
fluence in elevating and refining the taſte and 
imagination; yet to be totally deficient" in 
them, is, in ſome degree, a diſgrace to thoſe who 
are deſtined to ſupport a literary character. 
But in order to excel in Latin compoſition, 
poetical or proſaic, a great number of word 
and phraſes muſt be collected and laid up j 
the Rofohouls of the 10 . "FM W 7 this 
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heart, is to no other purpoſe than to forget them as i 
ſoon as learned; or to provide matter for ridicule or 3 
pedantry, in all mixed companies.” {ih 
Par 1ys's Compendious Way, 5 

Theſe authors of Compendious Ways bring to 1 


the mind a homely, but, at the ſame time, a true 1 


proverb: The longeſt way about is the ſhorteſt way | 
home, i 
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pps it will not be enough to read the claſ. 
ics ; they muſt be committed to memory at 
that age which eaſily admits, and long retains, 
all imipreflons_whith have been once properly 
enforced. 006 p42 eee e "AL, 
I know of nothing advanced againft this 
eſtabliſhed practice, which ought to have 
weight *. It is common to declaim againſt 
loading the memory. But what ſhall be done ? 
The memory of boys in general is abundantly 
capacious. If it is not filled with valuable fur- 
niture, it will be crowded with lumber. It 
will .be the repoſitory of trifles, of vanities, 
and perhaps of vices. How much more de- 
firable, that it ſhould be ſtored with fine ſenti- 
ments, and beautiful dition, ſelected from the 
nobleſt writers whom the world ever produced! 
Honour, fpirit, liberality, will be acquired, by 
committing to memory the thoughts and words 
of herots, and of worthies, who efninent! 
ſhone in every. ſpecies of excellence. Its el. 
fects in poliſhing and refining the taſte, are too 
obvious to be called in queſtion. There are 
abundant inſtances, living as well as dead, of 
its peculiar influence in embelliſhing the mind, 
and giving it a gracefulneſs which no other or- 
naments can fupply. 1 


- 


* « Emilius,” ſays Rouſſeau, ſhall learn no- 
thing by heart, no not even fables, not even thoſe 
of La Fontaine.“ Can Rouſſeau, or his admireres, 
afhen a ſatisfactory reaſon for this prohibition? 
The world ſeems pretty well convinced by this time 
that Rouſſeau was a madman, 


As 
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As ſoon, therefore, as the grammar is per- 
fectly learned by heart, I adviſe, that the prac- 
tice of our ancient . ſchools ſhould be univer- 
fally adopted, and that paſſages of the belt 
claſſics, conſtrued as a leflon on the day, ſhould 
be given as a taſk to be learned memoriter at 
night. Habit will render it no leſs eaſy than it 
is beneficial “. 


I will cite a ſpecimen of the antient ſcholaſtic 
diſcipline in France, in which it appears, that great 
attention was paid to learning the claſſics by heart. 
Henry de Meſmes ſays of himſelf, ** At ſchool 1 
learned to repeat: . . ſo that when I went from 
thence I repeated in public a great deal of Latin, 
and two thouſand Greek verſes, made according to 
my years, and could repeat Homer by heart from one 
end to the other. . We roſe at four, and, having 
faid our prayers, began our ſtudies at five, with our 
great books under our arms, and our inkhorns and 
candleſticks in our hands. For diverſion after din- 
ner, we read Sophocles, Euripides, Demoſthenes, 
&c.? RoLLIx. 

This Henry de Meſmes exhibited, in his life, 
thoſe noble and generous ſentiments, which a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtudy of the fine writers of Greece and Rome 
uſually inſpires. He refuſed a lucrative place offer- 
ed him by the King, that he might not ſapplant a 
perſon againſt whom the King had conceived an 
unjuſt diſpleaſure. 

Rollin, from whom the above example of de 
Meſmes is taken, may be juſtly called the Quinti- 
lian of France. I will recommend his Belles Let- 
tres, as a work well calculated to fill the young 
mind with virtuous ſentiments, and at the ſame 
time to inſpire a love of learning and a claſſical 
taſte, There is indeed much which might be 
omitted as uſeleſs to an Engliſh ſchoolboy ; fach as 
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thoſe parts which concern the French univerſities, 
and are addreſſed rather to maſters than to ſcholars, 
A ſelection might be made from the very copious 
aſſemblage of matter, which, though it might not 
amount to more than half the quantity of S pre- 
ſent work, would form a very deſirable abridgment 
for the uſe of claſſical ſchools. Rollin's Belles Let- 
tres were put into my hands at a very early age, and 
I have always thought myſelf greatly indebted to 
em. : | 5 Ca | 
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on IM TROV ING THE MEMORY. 


Mp pan jaty yas Wives , ave dt a Nlakreg. The 


memory beſtows the arts, but it is net itſelf to be learn- 
ed by art. | PHILOSTRATUS». 


| HE great and obvious utility of the me- 
2 mory has urged the ingenious to deviſe 
artificial modes of increaſing its power of re- 
tention. The great orator of Rome, whoſe 
judgment and experience, as well as his genius, 
give great weight to his opinions on didactic 
ſubjects, has ſpoken rather favourably of the 
memoria tethnica, or artificial memory. But, 
notwithſtanding the authority of him, and of 
other truly ingenious writers, the art is rather 
to be conſidered as a curious than an uſeful con- 
trivance, and it is rejected by Quintilian. Few 
have really availed themſelves of it; and many 
who have attempted to acquire it, have only 
added to the obſcurity of their conceptions. 
That mode of improvement, then, may be 
totally laid aſide, and may be numbered among 
the fanciful inventions, which ſerve to amuſe 
the idle and the ſpeculative, without being re- 
ducible to general and practical utility. The 
only infallible method of augmenting its powers, 
is frequent, regular and well - directed exerciſe; 
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ſuch exerciſe, indeed, as it is commonly led to 
uſe in the claflical ſchools, where a night ſeldom 
paſſes; without a taſk appointed for the exerciſe 
of the memory 
An order to improve the memory, it is ne- 
ceſſary to acquire a confidence in it. Many 
render it treacherous by fearing to truſt it; and 
a practice has ariſen from this fear, really in- 
jurious, though n uſeful. It is the 
practice of committing to writing every thing 
Which the ſtudent remarks and deſires to re- 
member. Nothing is more common, and no- 
thing more effectually fruſtrates the purpoſe it 
means to promote ®, It is better that many 
things Gould þe laſt, than retained in the table 
ok, without confiding in the memory. Like 
a generous friend, the memory will repay habi- 
here are injudicious and illiterate perſons, 
who conſider the cultivation of the memory as 
the firſt object in education. They think it is 
to be loaded with hiſtorical minutiz, and with 
chronological. dates, They entertain a mean 


* Ta, quz ſeriptis repoſuimus, velut cuſtodire 
definimus,) et ipsa ſecuritate dimittimus, Thoſe 
things which aue have once committed to writing, we 
ceaſe, as it were, to GUARD, and we loſe them by 
thinking them in no danger of being loft. K 

3 QuINTILIAN, 

Meyiry & Quant TO MH TPAOEIN, aN lei. 
zv vg 19 rd yeatirra js, on i ,, T he ſureſt me- 
thod of keeping what we waſh to mais is, NOT TO 
COMMIT IT TO WRITING, Gut to truft it to the me- 
mory ; for it is ſcarcely puſſible that wwritten mems-+ 
randa ſpould not flip from the mind. PLATO. 


opinion 
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opinion of the {cholar, who cannot recite mat. 
ters of fact, however trivial, and ſpeciſy the 
year of an event, however doubtful or inſigni- 
ficant. They expect to have the chapter and 
verſe mentioned on every citation, and are mot 
pleaſed with that little accuracy, than with a 
juſt recollection of a beautiful paſſage, or a 
ſtriking ſentiment. But to labour to-zemem- 
ber unideal dates and unintereſting. tranſactiona, 
muſt ever be an irkſome ſtudy to à lively ge- 
nius; and he who fhall train young perſons in 
this laborious track, will give them à diſguſt 
for literature. It is to feed them with the 
huſks of learning, which, as they are both dry 
and hard, afford neither pleaſure nor nouriſh- 
ment. Let the reading be pleaſant. and ſtrik- 
ing, and the memory will graſp and retain all 
that is ſufficient for the purpoſes of valuable im- 
nn denn 8 
There is one circumſtance which has had an: 
unfavourable influence on aſpiring at the ex- 
cellence of a retentive memory. An idea has. 
prevailed, that memory and genius are ſeldom 
united. To be poſſeſſed of memory, in a great 
degree, has led ſome to conclude, that genius 
was deficient ; and all pretenſions to memory 
have been readily ſacrificed for the credit of 
poſſeſſing genius. Pope's famous lines, in which. 
he ſays, that the beams of a warm imagina- 
tion diſſolve the impreſſions on the memory, 
ſeem to Rave induced thoſe who wiſhed to be 
thought to poſſeſs a fine imagination, to ne- 
glect their memory, in order to poffeſs ane: 
ſymptom of a fine imagination. But I believe 
the remark of the inconſiſtency of great genius. 
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d \gieat"mamor};'b bot intvertatly ene. 
There are inſtances, among the living, as well 
35 the dead, which prove ſomething againſt its 
univerfality. „It is, however, often true; and 
5 opinion is authoriſed by Atiſtotle *. 
It cannot be denied, that nature has made 
a difference in diſpenſing the power of retain- 
Ing ideas. If we may believe ſome accounts, 
ſhe has ſometimes formed prodigies in this ſpe- 
"cies of excellence. Muret relates, that he re- 
N the number of thirty-ſix thou- 
land, ſome of them without meaning, to a 


* 


- 


| | . man, who repeated them all immediate- 
| ly, from the beginning to the end, and from the 
| end to the beginning, in the ſame order, with- 
out a moment's heſitation; or a ſingle miſtake. 
Miraculous, and even incredible, as this may 
appear, Muret tells us 4, there were innumerable 
witneſſes to the truth of the fact, and mentions 
many names of reſpectable perſons who were 
preſent at the repetition. Many other inſtances 
might be ſelected from authors of allowed ve- 
:racity z but they are ſo different from that 
-which falls within the experience of mankind 
in general, as ſcarcely to gain credit. If they 
are true, they afford encouraging motives for 
the cultivation of a faculty, which has ſometimes 


Wn yap 1 UT aol prorngpontely 1} dj? , 2 w; 
ei r o fernt TE ro. 4e 6s padde, ane i 
& & Tax; x} ivppel:i;, Perſons of a good and of a bad 
memory are not of the ſame ſort intellect; but for the 
moſt part the 8LOw are of a goed, and the quick and 
apprehenſive of a bad memory. ARr1sTOT. 
I la his Parie Lectiones. ä 
been 
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been rene to ſo high. a Agger of  perfec- 


ti on . On „fn 

In giving great attention to, the cul 2 815 
of the memory, W is dan Fer belt it ſhould 
be WTI with minute 8 3 a eircum- 
ſtance highly injuriaus, eſpecially 
of education. Let it therefore be conſidè red, 
that a good memory f, according to à ſimili- 

H ii . dude 

* Quintilian, after mentioning ſome extraordi- 
nary inſtances of memory, concludes with this judi- 
cious remark ; Dicebantur etiam eſſe nune qui face- 
rent, ſed mihi nunquam ut ipſe intereſſem contigit; 
habenda tamen fides eſt vel in hoc, ut qui eredide- 
rit, et ſperet. It is /aid there are ſome wwho can do fo 
row ; but I never have happened to meet avith them; 
one would, however, believe it, if it vere only for this 
reaſons that he who believes that ſuch things have geen, 
may hope that they may be.again QU1NTILIAN. 

+ Some perſons cem, to think, that a good me- 
mory confitts in retaining dates and minute parti- 
culars ; but 1 believe, that, though a reader re- 
members but few dates and few minute particulars, 
he may yet retain all the neceſſary general ideas and 
valuable concluſions.” He will ſee a wide and beau- 
tikul arrangement of important objects; while ano- 
ther, whorſtoops to pick up and preſerve every trifle, 
will have his eyes conſtantly fixed on the ground. 
It is not enough that the mind can — uce juſt 
what it has received from reading, and no more; it 
muſt reproduce it digeſted, altered, improved, and 
refined. Reading, like food, muſt ſhew its effects 
in promoting grototh; ſince, according to a — 
remark of Epictetas, Ta cgdsara, w Nigres Piforra 
ros, rrotgesci £3914 bels nord EOAT EN. 5 
50 CEQ II TATA, EPIA iu ien AAA. Sheep 
do not ſhow the foepherd ** much: they have eaten, 
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tnde of Eraſmus, reſembles a net ſo made as to 
confine all the great fiſh, but to let the little 
bies Ree ®Z/#f O 1 Þ 3 


by producing the grafs itſelf ; but after they have in- 


_ wardly digefted the paſture, they produce outwardly 
wobl and milk. | EPICTETUs. 


4 It muſt be owned, that the memories of ſome 
are ſo treacherous, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, ſo open on all fides, as to let every thing 
confided to them run through. Plenus aimarum 
ſum + hac atque illac perfluo. I am full of chinks : 


I leak en this fide and on that, as Terence ſays. But 


this defect may often proceed from negligence. 
Their end in reading is only to ſatisfy preſent eu- 


riofity. They endeavour rather to-read much than 
to advantage (multa, non multùm.) They hurry on, 


and are continually defiring s0MeETHING New. 


And it is by no means wonderful that thoſe objecis 


multiplied ad infiggum, upon which they ſcarcely 
allow themſelves time enough to look, ſhculd make 
but a ſlight impreſſion, and be effaced in a moment. 
To remedy this inconvenience, they ſhould not read 
ſo faſt; they ſhould often 'repeat the ſame thing, 
and give an account of it to themſelves ; and b 

this exerciſe, though troubleſome and diſagreeable 


at firſt; they would arrive, if not at the perfect re- 


membrance of all they read, at leaſt to the retention 
of the greateſt and moſt eſſential part of it.. 
| ; RoLil Ns 
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SECTION XII. 
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| ir 4 
ON LEARNING GREEK, AND ON THE 
INTRODUCTORY BOOKS. 


Primum igitur iſtis Græcæ linguz oſoribus i ita re- 
ſponſum volo, omnem elegantem doctrinam, om- 
nem cognitionem dignam hominis ingen ui ſtudio, 
uno quicquid — eſt politiorum difcipli- 
narum nullis aliis quam Grecoram libris ac literts 
contineri. In the fr place, I would inform the 

men who here conceived a diſlike to Greet, that all elegan 
learning, all knowledge worthy the purfuit of a li 
0 * in a word, whatever there Caf iba 
ature, is contained in uo other baoks than thoſe of 

the Greeks, Munxzrus. 


T is not ſurpriſing that perſons, who have 
not partaken of a liberal education, ſhould 
have no juſt idea of its extent and value. 
Writing, arithmetic, a little French, and a 
good deal of dancing, with a very ſmall portion 
ot the firſt elements of Latin, to enable the boy to 
ſay that he once learned Latin, are deemed quite 
ſufficient, by the rich lower orders, to form the 
literary attainments of a gentleman. 

With reſpect to Greek, it is often thought 


totally ſuperfluous. Indeed, the vulgar idea of 


Greek comprehends in it all that is dull, difi- 
cult, horrid, uncouth, uſeleſs, and pedantic. 
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In conſequence of this ignorance, and theſe 
prejudices, we: find the ſons of opulent parents, 
whoſe circumitgnces, would enable them to live 
2 life of literary leiſure, rendered incapable of 
it, by having been kept in their, yauth from 
the knowledge of a language moſt beautiful in 
itſelf, and the ſource of all that i is elegant and 
ingenious. 

I grant, that a ſuperficial knowledge of Greek, 
like a ſuperficial knowledge of 3 or of 
other languages, is of little value. But why 
muſt the knowledge of it, which a boy is to ac- 
quire, be fuperficial? Evidently from the tri- 
fling notions of the age, the ignorance, of the 
parent, and his falſe ideas and prepoſſeſſions. 
The natural faculties of boys are as good now, 
as in times when Grecian literature was more 

generally and ſucceſsfully cultivated. 

I will venture to affirm, that a knowledge 
of the Greek will contribute greatly: to ad 
the gentleman, while it is eſſential in a ſcholar. 
It will lead him to the fountain- head. It will en- 
able him to judge of compoſition with taſte. It 
will point out to him, with preciſion, the meaning 
of many words in the Engliſh language, which 
are daily uſed, and of far the greater number 
of technical terms in every art and ſcience. 

he Greek authors are indeed ſo celebrated, 
and have been ſo univerſally read, that one 
would think no man of letters, who poſſeſſes 
ſenſe and ſpirit, would voluntarily forego the per- 
uſal of them. Homer, we all know, has al- 
ways kept his place as the nobleſt writer vhom 
the world ever produced. They who think 

they ſhall diſcover his tranſcendent 5 
in any tranſlation, are greatly miſtaken. 
am 
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I am ſure, an acquaintance with the Greek 
poets and philoſophers'* would be highly fa- 


vourable to the prevalence of gobd ſenfe and 


liberal ſentiments, as well as of god taſte, 
But I know how readily ignorance; indolence, 
and prejudice will oppoſe my doctrine. The 
preſent age is diſpoſed. to purſue 'compendious 
methods of education, which terminate in ex- 
ternal and ſhallow attainments. And unleſs a 
timely check is given, the next age will be led 
to neglect ſolid improvements ſtill more than 
the preſent; for as ſolid improvements become 
leſs generally underſtood, they will be leſs ge- 
nerally eſteemed +. | 41.520 
| Dae With 
„„The Grecian commonwealths, while they 
maintained their liberty, were the moſt heroic con- 
federacy that ever exiſted. They were the politeſt, 
the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of men. In the ſhort 
ſpace of little more than a century, they became ſuch 
{tateſmen, warriors, orators, hiſtorians, phyſicians, 
-poets, critics, painters, ſculptors, architects, and, laſt 
of all, philoſophers, that one can hardly help conſi- 
dering that GOLDEN PERIOD, as a providential 
event in honour of human nature, to ſhew to what 
perfection the ſpecies might aſcend. 
Now the language of theſe Greeks was truly 
like themſelves, it was conformable to their tran- 
-tcendent and univerſal genius.” Hermes. 
+ I am informed, that, on the continent; the 
Greek language is not generally underſtood, even 
by thoſe who write and aſſume the dignity of dicta- 
tors in literature and morality. We ſee, in conſe- 
quence of the neglect of this, and of other ſolid 
learning, falſe taſte, falſe philoſophy, and infamous 


morals. | ; 
3 Voltaire 
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Wich to the beſt method of attain- 
ing die knowledge of Greek, I own I am pre- 
in favour of that which pre- 
valls in our capital ſchools, the utility of which 
has been already proved by repeated experience. 
The beſt Grecians of our country have been 
trained in the eſtabliſned manner, and at the an- 
cient grammar-ſchools 

Some innovators have however appeared in 
this department; and they have wiſhed, that 
Greek might be taught previouſſy to Latin. 
Others have inſiſted, that Greek grammars 
written in Latin are abſurd, as they tend to in- 
creaſe the difficulty; but this objection falls to 
the ground if Latin is firſt acquired. | 

"Thoſe who wiſh that Greek ſhould be 
taught before Latin, are in ſome degree autho- 
riſed in their opinion by the great Eraſmus ®, 
Though I have a great reſpe& for the genius 
and judgment of Eraſmus, I muſt diſſent from 
his opinion on this ſubjet, My reaſon for 
infiſting that Latin ſhould be firſt taught is, 
that Latin is indiſputably more univerſally uſe- 
ful than Greek ; and that many who remain 


Voltaire appears to have been ede , to 
form a ſound judgment of the antients. He was 
but ſaperficially acquainted with their languages. 

* His argument derived from the opinion of 
Quintilian, who directs his pupil to learn the Greek 
before Latin, is fallacious, and not at all to the 

purpoſe ; for Latin was the native language of 
Who, 

t Ad uſum Latina, lingua potior eſt: ad doc- 
trinz copiam Græca. For common uſe Latin is pre- 
ferable ; for the purpoſes of extenſrue 3 Greek. 

URETUS. 


at 
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at ſchool only to the age of thirteen. or four» 
teen, are enabled to carry away with them a 
knowledge of Latin, which, though very ſupers. 
ficial, may yet be ſerviceable; whereas, if Greex 
only had been taught them, they might indeed 


have made ſome proficieney in that, but they +0 
would have been totally ignorant of Latin; + Sh 
and I believe their Greek without Latin would 4:48 
be of little value. Every experienced ſcholar HR 
will coincide with my ſentiments on this ſub- 7 
ject, and there is little danger that the 1 
method ſhould be reverſed in public, e it 1 


may ſometimes in private tuition, -- | 
There are various grammars, all trongly re- 
commended by their editors, as containing 
ſuperior to all that preceded their 
publication. I preſer either the Eton, or that 
publiſned by Grant, and afterwards by Cam- 
dens for the uſe of Weſtminſter ſchool... Dr. 
Ward's edition of this is printed with a type 
and paper which y recommend it; for a 
beautiful type in u Ger! books, intended for the 
uſe of ſchools, is found to be very advantage 
ous, T1 ſeleRt this grammar for the fake of 
. uniformity, and becauſe it has been long and 
ſucceſsfully uſed. Many maſters prefer Holmes's 
Greek grammar to all others ; but though it 
has great merit, I ſee no reaſon for ing 
thoſe eſtabliſhed grammars, by the aſſiſtance of 
which the beſt ſcholars of this nation arrived at 
their eminence. 
On firſt going over . the grammar, I would 
ommend an attention only to the principal 
parts of 1 it. An application to the minuter 55 
ticulars 
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tieulars *, on firſt entering on the ſtudy of a 
language, certainly impedes the ſcholar's pro- 
greſs. When the declenſions of the nouns and 
Pronouns, and the formation of the verbs, are, 
once learned, I adviſe that the ſcholar ſhall be- 
gin to read one of the chapters of St. John's 
goſpel in the Greek Teſtament. The Greek 
of this evangeliſt is remarkably eaſy; and I 
know. of no book whatever fo well calculated 
to initiate a boy in the Greek language, as the 
reel Teſtament. I do not ſay, that the tyle 
is the pureſt and moſt elegant; but I think, at 
that early period, when Greek is read only to 
exemplify \ pus — rules, purity and ele- 
gance are leſs requi than perſpicuity. After 
ten or twelve chapters ſhall have been carefully 
read, I would let the ſtudent begin St. Luke, 
: whoſe Greek is allowed to be better than St. 
John's. a At this time, I ſhould wiſh the ſcho- 
lar to begin his grammar again, and go through 
it with great accuraqy o That which: will now 
be read in it, will be perfectly underſtood, and 
its uſe fully aſcertained. When the greater 
part of St. Luke ſhall have been read, and its 
grammatical conſtruction and its particular 
words analyſed, let the ſcholar begin ſome work 
of Xenophon, ſtill repeating a portion of his 
grammar every morning. This will ſoon pave 
the way to Demoſthenes and Homer; and 
7s 0M HSE 01 4 MOTOR te LC TTY 
+; *.:Vulgo multa inferciunt grammaticz plane phi- 
loſophica, guægque a tenera ætate intelligi ne- 
queunt. They — inſert many things in a gram- 
mar which are abſolutely philoſophical, and which 
ralkot be underſtood at a tender age. Voss ius. 


9 * 


when 
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when theſe are once underſtood, which Lima- 
gine, with diligence and good abilities, may be 
very ſoon accompliſhed, the ſcholar will be 
able of himſelf to purſue his ſtudies in the Greek 
language, as far as he fhall chuſe to proceed. 


And indeed iI have no doubt; but that he will 


chuſe to proceed as far as he can, if/his lot in 
life allows him leiſure. For the pleaſure he 
will feel, when once he enters deeply into the 
fine authors of antient Greece, will lead him 
to prefer them to all others. He will then find, 
that the preference given to them by all pre- 
ceding ages, is not the effect of mere prejudice, 
as is ſuppoſed by the ſuperficial ſtudent in Greek, 
who has never read enough to enable him to 
1 12605 4 1-19; 1217 
Though my principal argument in recom- 
mending che! Rudy of Greek, is derived from 
its native excellence, and from the opportunity 
it affords: of enlarging and ennobling the hu- 
man mind, by laying open the writings of the 
Greek philoſophers, poets, and hiſtorians; yet 
it may not be improper to add, for the ſake of 
thoſe who ſeek profit from liberal ſtudies, ac- 
cording to the vulgar idea of the word profit, 
that the knowledge of the Greek greatly faci- 
litates the practice uf ſome lucrative profeſſions. 
1 cannot underſtand how it is poſſible for a 
phyſician to acquit himſelf with tolerable cre- 
dit, unacquainted with Greek. Almoſt all 


the terms he uſes are Greek words, written in 


Roman characters *, The ' ſubordinate prac- 
* V A ; Y THY 3U D 
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titioner in medicine would alſo find his employ- 
ment much eaſier and pleaſanter, and his cha- 
rater more reſpectable, if he were inſtructed 
in the meaning of the words which he every 
day ufes, and which he cannot clearly and fully 
underſtand, without knowing the language 
whence they are immediately, and without al- 
teration, tranſplanted *. 

Some late writers, however, who have cen- 
fured the eſtabliſhed modes of education with 
all the freedom of dogmatical dictation, have 


| hinted; that Greek is utterly unneceflary. One 


of them in plain terms informs us, that it can 
be neither uſeful nor ornamental. He recom- 
mends' it to all who are not to be divines or 
phyſtcians, © not to waſte ſo much time, as 
6 even to learn the Greek alphabet .“ Such 
a doctrine as this will often be well received, 


 Ence both ignorance and indolence wilt be ever 


One may add, that the profeſſors and ſubor- 
diaate practitioners IN THE LAW alſo appear to 
* advantage, when they have enjoyed the bene · 
of an education not nominally, but truly, liberal 
and learned. It would not then be ſaid, as Milton 
expreſſes it, * that they are allured to the trade of 
the law, grounding their purpoſes not on the pru- 
dent and heavenly contemplation of jusT1ce AND 
EQUITY, WHICH WAS NEVER TAUGHT THEM, but 
on the promiſing and pleaſing thoughts of litigious 
terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees.” 
| Mirrox's Tractate. 
+. Mr. Sheridan; yet even Rouſſeau confeſl s, 
that the underſtanding is greatly improved by learn- 
ing languages; ſuppoſing that they were not in 
themſelves uſeful. 


ready 
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ready to vote in its favour, - Add to this, that 
the attachment of many to {ingularity, will 
lead them to adopt almoſt any new and plau- 
fible opinion, when advanced with confidence. 
But to the prevalence of ſuch ill-grounded no- 
tions, we may attribute much of the levity 
and the ſuperfieial knowledge, which dif; 
ſome of thoſe ranks among us, who uſed to be 
early initiated in the wiſdom of the ancients, 
through the medium of the fine language of an- 
tient Athens, as well as antient Rome. 7 
The oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed modes, an 
the enemies to Greek, have ſeldom, been ſolid 
ſcholars; and ſome have ventured to ſuſpect, 
that they have been guilty of a common. prac» 
tice, that of condemning what they do not un- 
derſtand *. | 


* Damnant quod non intelligunt. They condemn 
zvhat they do not underfland. UINTILIAN. 
* In anſwer to the contemners of Greek, I will 
again cite a paſſage or two from a truly elegant mo- 
dern Latin writer. Aiunt Grzcam Latinamque 
linguam jampridem MorTuas eſſe. Ego vero eas 
nunc demim non tantum viveReE et vigere con- 
tendo, fed firma valetudine uti, poſtquam eſſe in 
poteſtate plebis defierunt.—Przdicere poſſumus, fi 
homines noſtri pauld magis Græcas literas negligere 
cœperint omnibus bonis artibus certiflimam peſtem 
et perniciem imminere. Hoc f iſti aut videre per 
inſcitiam non queunt, aut agnoſcere propter inve- 
teratum in Græcos odium nolunt ; 13 fane 
in ſententia ſuà; nobis ignoſcant, ſi quo in ſtudio 
plurimum operz poſuimus, ab eo non facile abdu- 
eimur; ſed et ejas dignitatem conſervare nitimur, 
et quas ex ev utilitates petcepiſſe nobis videmur, 
eas cum aliis commanicare conamur, Neceſfe eſt 

y 10 
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incraſiſima rerum ignoratione verſari eos qui PR · 
SINLO INTERPRETUM freti Græcæ ac Latinæ lin- 
gu ſtudia negligunt. They rell us that Greek and 
Latin are DEAD languages But I maintain that they 
are not only L1vinc; but that thy art in high health 
wow at laſt,-fince:they have conſea'to"'be in the power of 
the wuigar.-—— 1 may venture to predict, that if ov 
countrymen ſhould go un a little longer in the negle& of 
the Greek, ninth deſtruction awaits all the valua- 
Me arts. 1f they cannot ſee this through ignorance, or 
will not acknoxuledgeit through prejudice againſt the 
Greciaus, truly let them perſift in their opinion; but let 
them pardon us; if wve refuſe to relinguiſb a fludy to which 
aue had applied; if we endeavour to preſerve its dignity, 
| to communicate thoſe" advantages to others, which 
awe think ourſelves have derived from it. 'They muſt 
be greſi agavrant, who neglect Latin and Greek. rely- 
ing on thai tante of tranſlators:  ' MwxtTvus. 
If any are ſtill. of opinion, that the learning of 
Greek is too heavy a burthen for thoſe boys who 
are born to a fortune, and to whom it is not neceſ- 
ſary as a profeſſional accompliſhment, let them con- 
fider, that many ladies have learned Greek for the 
pleaſure of it. Let them recolle& the names of 
Mrs. Carter, Madame Dacier, Lady Jane Grey, 
and many other living and dead. . . . I found 
her,” (Lady Jane Grey) ſays Aſcham, © in her 
chamber, readinge Phædon Platonis in Greeke, and 
that with as much delite, as ſome jentlemen would 
reade a merie tale in Boccace. . . . I aſked her 
why ſhe would leeſe ſuch paſtime in the parke ? 
Smiling, ſhe anſwered me, I wiſle all their ſport 
« in the parke is but a ſhadoe to that pleaſure that 
« I find in Plato. Alas! good folke, they never 
« felt what trewe pleaſure ment. My booke 
© hath beene ſo much pleaſure, and bringeth daily 
«© to me more pleaſure and more, that, in reſpect of 
« it, all other pleaſures, in very deede, be bus 
trifles and troubles unto me.” To the boys or 
g ; men 
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men who are afraid to enter on ſuch ſtudies, We 
might ſay, to ſhame them, O vere Phrygiz, neque 
enim Phryges! O ye who are truly Trojan ladies, for 
ye are not men of Trey. One might ele, if the 
Phrygiæ did not often in the preſent age excel the 
Phryges in learning) a they confeſſedly do in 
virtag. d fe. N M ee tee „ne 
Eraſmus, whoſe. genius and judgment in all 
which concerns polite letters are greatly to be re- 
ſpected, has this paſſage in one of his letters: Hoc 
unum expertus video, nullis in liters nos eſſe ali- 
quid fine Græcitate. 7his one thing I fee from expe- 
rience, that we cannot arrive at eminence in any. tind 
of literature, without an acquaintanee with Greek. 
This opinion will be controverted by many, who 
have erected themſelves into ſcholars, phitoſophers, 
and theologiſts, with a knowledge of no other lan- 
guage than that which they learned from their mo- 
thers ; and yet it is certain, that even that lang 
cannot be perfectly e without under Rand: 
ing Greg and baun | 
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the excellence of the Greek language, are 
— from the purſuit ef it by ideas of its dif- 
fioulty. They aſſert, with me truth, that 
few — ſuch a proficieney in Gietk, as to 
derive all the advantages from it which it 
might afford, and that they do not often find 
in the work, thoſe who can 1 it with eaſe 
or with pleaſure, * 1 
With reſpect to its difficulty, It) is \ vitally: 
a copious language. It requires much and va- 
rious reading, to gain a competent knowledge 
of the primitive or radical words *. But it is 
alſo a language which, abounds in compounds 
and derivatives, the meaning of which may be 
eaſily known, by knowing the ſimple and ori- 
ginal words. He who has acquainted himſelf 
with a fmall number of the moſt uſeful radi- 


yet the Greek roots have been computed not 
much to exceed three thouſand. 


cals, 


.Þ 
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cals, will be able, with a little ſagacity, to diſ- 


cover the meaning of many words in a book 
written on a familiar and obvious ſubject. By 
reading ſuch a book, he will probably find his 
knowledge of original words in fome 
increaſed. He goes on to. one leſs.caſy. his 
knowledge of the language is enlarged by in- 
ſenſible gradations, and he at. laſt acquires a 
deep and a maſterly ſkill, by perſeverance 4n- 
deed, but without much painful labour. He 
may {elect ſuch authors as will amuſe him as he 
proceeds, and, like a pleaſant companion in a 
journey, be a ſubſtitute for a vehicle. 

I will point out a few authors, with the or- 
der in-which they may be read. I dictate not; 
for the books and the order may be changed, 


with great propriety, by a better judgment. 
But as J write a practical treatiſe, have al- 
ready faid 4 mutt deſcend to particulars. IL pre- 
ſuppoſe; that a progreſs has been made in the 


Greek grammar, and in the Greek Teſta- 


ment. ; ; 

The works of Xenophon are in general re- 
markably eaſy. The ſentences are ſhort, and 
the ideas familiar. I will not now deſcant on 
the ſweetneſs of his diction, and his other beau- 
ties. TI will only adviſe, that either his Me- 
morabilia, his Cyropzdia, his Anabaſis, his lit- 
tle but elegant treatiſes on the Character of 
Ageſilaus, and the Spartan and Athenian Po- 
lity, may be read immediately after the Grecic 
Teſtament, or with it. 1 

The Dialogues of Lucian are too entertain- 
ing to be omitted. The Greek is pure, but 
rather more — than that of Xenophon, 
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*F hey: may be read after ſome progreſs has been 
made in Xenophon. But as morality is of 
great importance in early youth, and as it may 
be learned in great perſection from the Greek 
authors, I wiſh that a very particular and very 
long attention may not be paid to Lucian at 
ſchool, though his wit and his language are 
highly excellent. To accuſtom boys to laugh 
at every thing ſerious, may have an ill effect on 
their future conduct. : I. wiſh Epictetus, and 
the Table of Cebes, and all the Socratice 
Chartæ exhibited by Plato and Xenophon, to 
be more frequently and more attentively read 
| than the works of the laughing Philoſopher. 
When theſe books are once properly ſtudied, 
the ſcholar” ſhould be immediately advanced to 
the higheſt claſs of Greek literature at ſchool, 
to Homer, Plato, and Demoſthenes . Nei- 
ther ſhould he be contented with reading only 
a few paſſages, but ſhould go deeply into them, 
ſtudy them with great and long attention, and 
receive ſuch an impreſſion from them as ſhall 
induce him to read them again when he leaves 
his ſchool, and to make them the companions 
of his life. Their converſation will exalt his 
ſenſe, and give him dignity. l nod 

At ſchool, it is impoſſible to go through the 
works of a very voluminous, author, neither is 


'I think it, at this ſtage of improvement, a very 
good method to make the boys tranſlate paſſages of 
ome eaſy author into Greek as a night's exerciſe. 
Though they certainly will not at firſt write Attic 
Greek, yet, however imperfect the ſtyle, they will 
gain by it a great knowledge of the vocabulary. 


4 | it 


* 1 the'mine deeper * and wider, and he will fin 
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it required. It is the buſineſs of the ſehoob to 
qualify the ſtudent to go through them by him 
ſelf. Selections are therefore publiſhed for the 
uſe of ſchools, But I am ſorry to obſerve, that 
the knowledge of many never extends beyond 
theſe ſelections. They judge of Plato from 
Foſter's, edition, of Lueian from LKent's, of 
Demoſthenes from Mounteney's. Though theſo 
and ſimilar ſelections may be very judicious, 
and quite ſufficient in ſchools, yet I would by 
no means wiſh the ſcholar to confine” his cu- 
riofity within limits fo narrow. Let him di 


treaſure in abundance, | Let him aſcend higher, 
and he will view a proſpect no leſs beautiful 
than extenſive. 517 7 

J wiſh an improvement to be made in the 
method of reading Greek; but there is little 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that my wiſh will be accom- 
pliſhed. I wiſh to ſee editions of Greek au- 
thors univerſally uſed in ſchools, without Latin 
tranſlations. For my own part, I am con- 
vinced, that the practice uniformly adopted for 


many ages, of giving a Latin tranſlation of 


Greek books, is the principal reaſon that Greek 

has been leſs generally underſtood than Latin. 
Not but that ſome have proceeded ſucceſsfully, 
notwithſtanding all impediments; and I be- 
lieve at preſent, and in our own country, Greek 
is well underſtood. Several living writers have 
given indubitable proofs of their excellence in 
it; among whom may be moſt honourably enu- 


mexated the philological Emendator of Suidas. 
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If we look back, we ſhall find a numerous and 
diſtinguiſhed train, who, while they adorn the 
kterary annals of our nation, afford moſt ani. 
ge examples for the aſpiring ſtudent of the 
reſent age . is n 1 * IAq dan mii 


5 4 wy} ' x 


I will take the Hberty of quoting another paſ- 
ſage from Hermes, before I leave this ſubje&t: 
It were to be wiſhed that thoſe, among us, who 
« either write or read with a view to employ their 
4% liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch as do either from 
views more ſordid, we leave them, like ſlaves, to 
& their deſtined drudgery)—it were to be wiſhed, I 
& ſay, that the liberal (if they have a reliſh for 
& letters) would inſpe the finiſhed models of Gre- 
© cian literature; that they would not waſte thoſe 
* hours which they cannot recal, upgn the meaner 
« productions of the French and Engliſh preſs ; 
„ upon that fungous growth of novels. and of 
«* pamphlets, where, it is to be feared, they rarely 
* find any rational pleaſure, and more rarely fill - 
& any ſolid improvement. | 
« To be competently ſkilled in ancient learning, 
« is by no means a work of ſuch inſuperable pains. 
« The very progreſs itſelf is attended with delight, 
« and reſembles a journey through ſome pleaſant 
« country, where every mile we advance new 
« charms ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy to be a 
„ ſcholar as a gameſter, or any other character 
“ equally illiberal and low. The fame applica- 
tion, the ſame quantity of habit, will fit us for 
one as completely as for the other. And as to 
4 thoſe who tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, 
e that it is men, not books, we mult ſtudy to be- 
«© come knowing; this I have always remarked, 
„ from repeated experience, to be the common 
«© conſolation and language of dunces.“ 
Ws auß % Eraſmus, 
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«© Eraſmus, in the earlier part of his life, eare- 
fully ſtudied the Greek and Latin grammar, read 


lectures upon them, and tranſlated Greek books in- 


to Latin. This was laying a right foundation, f 
criticiſm and philoſophy; and it is 40, be, Wiſhe 
that our young ſtudents would follow his example. 
Be you ever ſo ingenious or induſtrious, yet if you 
neglect to cultivate and to preſerve this humble 
part of knowledge, you will be eeRPETVUALLY 
STUMBLING WHEN YOU TREAD ON CLASSLC 
GROUND ; when jou attempt to explain, to tranſ- 
late, or to correct antient authors, or to diſcuſs any 
learned ſubject, or ta compoſe a few pages in proſe 
or in verſe. Then beware of blunders ; and think 
not to make amends for them by inſulting and ri- 
diculing grammarians, ſcholiaſts, commentators, 
lexicographers, verbal critics, word-catchers, ſyl- 
lable-mongers, and poachers in Stobœus or Sui- 
das. Quand on vouloit meſpriſer monſieur Cujas, 
on Vappelloit grammarien; mais il gen rioit, et 
diſoit que telles gens eſtoient marris de ne Peftre 
pas. When they auanted to ſhew comempt to monfieur 
Cuzas, they called him a grammarian ; but he laughed, 
and ſaid, that ſuch ſert of people were only wexed that 
they were not ſo. Scaligerana.” ____ JorTiIN, 
That amiable and elegant ſcholar Dr. John Bur- 
ton, of Corpus Chriſti College, was a very warm 
friend to Greek ſtudies, and recommended a pro- 
per application to them with great ſpirit and elo- 
quence. I ſelec the following paſſage from one of 
his opuſcula: 825 
Itaque ergo tam pauci Linguæ Græcæ cujus 
ſtudium præ ſe ferunt, peritiam atque cognitionem 
intimam ſunt aſſecuti. Ecquod huic malo reme- 
dium adhiberi cupis ? fac idem ut priſtina majorum 
in ſtudiis inſtituendis induſtria reſ iet, patientia 
exercitetur; ut adoleſcentes veſtri omnia marte 
proprio aggrediantur et efaborent, quaſi nulla ſibi 
ellent in promptu ſubſidia; ita demum ingenii ſui 
3 viribus 
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26 ON MAKING A PROFICIENCY, Ac. 


viribus uti conſueſcant, ut auxilio alieno neutiquam 
mdigeant. / Haud profetto illis ſervitutem /Epyp- 
tiacam impero ; cognitiones certè in omni genere 
inſtrumenta illis nulla invideo ; at idem cavendum 
puto ne conceſſis abutantur. It is for this reaſen, 
that ſo few who profeſs to ſtudy Greek have obtained 
a ſeill and intimate knowledge of it. What is the re- 
medy ! Let tbe induſtry of cur forefathers be rouſed ; 
bet patience be exerciſed. Let young men begin and 
labour every thing by their own powers, as if there 
were no afſeftances. Let them be uſed to exert their 
own abilities, in ſuch a manner as not to want foreign 
aid. I do not ſet them an Agyptian taſk. I forbid 
them no inſtruments of knowledge : but I think,care is 
to Te taken that they may not 357 abhat is allowed. 


| BURTON. 


N 
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SECTION XIV. 


'©N THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Ut ipſe ad meam utilitatem ſemper cum Grzcis 
Latina conjunxi, neque id in philoſophia tantim, 
ſed etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci, idem tibi 
cenſeo faciendum, ut par ſis in utriuſque orationis 
facultate. As I have always, with great aduan- 
tage to myſelſ, united the ſtudy of boaks in my own lan- 


guage with Greek books, and that not in philoſophy 


only, but alſo in eloquence ; /o I think you ſhould de, 


—ol 


that you may be equally excellent in both languages. 
Cic. to his Son. 


Non enim tam præclarum eſt ſcire latine, quam 
turpe neſcire. To be well acquainted with ones na- 
tive language, is not ſo much a thing to boaſt ; as not 
to be well acquainted with it, is a diſgrace. Idem. 


ANY parents are of opinion, that, 
while their ſons are learning Latin, they 
are making no improvement in Engliſh, They 
are greatly miſtaken. It is impoſſible to learn 
the Latin grammar, without acquiring a va- 
luable knowledge of grammar in general, and 
conſequently of the Engliſh grammar. But it 
muſt be confeſſed, that many particulars of the 
Engliſh grammar cannot be learned, but by a 
particular application to it; and it is certain, 
that this has been long neglected in the moſt 


approved ſchools, 
G4 ' Engliſh 
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12 ON THE STUDY OF 


| Engliſh undoubtedly ought to form a great 0 
part of an Engliſh gentleman's education. I 
| rad at the ſame time, that if a boy has made 
1 gbd 5 1 in claffical e he will 
be able of himſelf to compenſate the want of 
particular ſuſtruction in this point, if he chufes 
to apply to it. Good ſenſe, good company, 
and the reading of good authors, with a know- 
ledge of grammar in general, will commonly 
rinke a ſcholar completely maſter of his own 
language. Several of our beſt writers were 
edhegres at public ſchools, where T believe the 
Englhth grammar was not taught; and' I con- 
jecture that the prelate who has written ſb ex- 
cellent an introduction to the Engliſh grammar, 
did not learn any part of it at his ſchool as 
the buſineſs of his ſchool; but, like others, 
probabl acquired his Kill by private and ſubſe- 
quent ſtudy. | 

To comp chend it, however, among "the 
other objects of ſcholaltic purſuit, tends 5g ren- 
der the plan of education more complete. It 
is indeed very deſirable ; for I have known boys 
who, though they could write Latin ,gramma- 
tically, were unable, for want of this part of 
inſtruction, to compoſe: an Engliſh letter « on a 
familiar ' ſubje&t without incorreCtneſs, ,much 
more with elegance; and even ſome celebrated 
writers in Engliſh have made egregious miſ- 
takes in Engliſh grammar. Mere Englifh 
ſcholars incur great danger of miſapplying . 
derived from Greek and Latin. Falſe gram- 
mar and falſe orthography very often Are 
their good ſenſe and their knowledge of | things 
and . | 

A I need 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. . 129 


I need not point out the proper Introduction. 
Every one will anticipate me in chuling 
 Lowth's. Some parts of it are unavoidably too 
difficult for a child's comprehenſion. There 
are ſome little introductions to it, adapted to the 
uſe of children, which may be ſometimes uſed 
with great advantage. _ 
Ihe beſt method of teaching the Engliſh 
rammar, is, I think, after having gone through 
wth, to cauſe to be read by one of the claſs, 
a paſſage of one of Addiſon's papers in the 
Spectator, and then to parſe it accurately-in the 
manner in which a Latin or Greek leſſon is 
uſually analyſed. All violations of grammar, 
and all vulgariſms, ſoleciſms, and barbariſms, - 
in the. converſation of boys, and alſo in their 
moſt familiar letters, muſt be noticed and cor- 
rected. GY ö 955 10 
To confirm their improvements in Engliſhg 
boys muſt compoſe in it, as ſoon as they are 
capable of invention, Indeed, this is ufua.ly 
done in public ſchools, and the advantages of 
it are univerſally felt. Many boys go to pub- 
lic ſchools, who are deſigned for commercial 
life. The little Latin they learn by the age 
of thirteen or | fourteen, when they ſometimes 
leave ſchool for the accompting-houſe, may not 
be of great ſervice to them; but the habit of 
compoting in Engliſh, will enable them to 
write letters with eaſe and with accuracy; an 
acquiſition, for which they will be obliged to 
their ſchool as long as they live; an acquiſi- 
tion which will ſerve, diſtinguiſh, and adorn 
them more than any of the accompliſhments 
which are merely ornamental. n ba 
| G5 1 would 
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130 ON THE STUDY OF 


I would comprehend, in the plan of inſtruc. 
tion in Engliſh, the doctrine of Engliſh verſi- 
cation, as well as of proſaic compoſition. 
The various metres ſhould be explained; and 
uch a manner of reading them pointed out, as 
tends to diſplay their beauty and their melody. 

I would advance a ſtep higher. I would en- 
deavour to: infuſe not only a grammatical, but 
a critical knowledge of the language, and its 
authors. To the ſenior boys the beauties and 
defects of ſtyle ſhould be ſhewn. The opi- 
nions of judicious critics on our poets, hiſto- 
Tians, orators, and moraliſts, ſhould be laid 
before them and diſcuſſed. They ſhould be 
taught not to read every thing that falls into 
their hands, but to ſelect their books with judg- 
ment, and to aſſign the reaſons for their pre- 
ference. ' They will thus acquire not only 
grammatical accuracy, but taſte; a quality, 
which will furniſh them, during life, with 
pleafure pure and refined ; to be able to reliſh 
which, beſides the exalted ſatisfaction of it, will 
characteriſe the true gentleman independently of 
fortune. | 

As Engliſh cannot always conveniently be 
read in claſſical ſchools, and during the ſchool 
hours, it muſt be read in private by boys who 
wiſh to acquire a perfect knowledge of it. 
To complete the grammatical and theoretical 
{kill which is taught by the inſtructor, let the 
pupil read the moſt elegant compoſitions in the 
Engliſh language. Fame will uſually point 
theſe out; but left ſhe ſhould err, as ſhe ſome- 
times does, the advice of the living inſtructor 
- muſt be ſought and followed, 


Though 
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Though the ſtudy of a vernacular language 
is of high importance; and though ſome in- 
ſtructors * have endeavoured to perſuade their 
countrymen, that it is ſuffioient for all the pur- 
poles of life; yet the education of him who has 
been confined to it, will be greatly defective. 
It may with truth be aſſerted, that, notwith- 
ſanding his attention may have been directed to 
this ſingle object, he will never comprehend it 
fo well, as he will who is alſo converſant in 
the ancient languages f. The mere Engliſn 
ſcholar will often be obliged to turn over is 
Engliſh Dictionary, and, after all, will acquire 
but an imperfect idea of the many words 
_ are directly derived from the Latin or the 
Greek. Flute 
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Plerique mera deliramenta pueris inculcant, . 
tamen Dii boni, quem non illi Palæmonem, quem 
non Donatum præ fe .contemnunt ?. idque neſcio 
quibus præſtigiis mire efficiunt, ut ut fult;s mater- 
culis et idiotis patribus tales videantur quales ipfi ſe 


faciunt. The greater part teach mere fooleries to their 1 
boys, yet, good God ! auhat Palemon, what Donatus, + W 
do they net deſpiſe in compariſon with themſelves ? 2 8 
And ] know not how they do it, but they make them- + 8 
felves appear to fool ſb mothers, and to idiot fathers, juſt — 
ſuch as they reprejent themſelves. | ERASMUS. 4 
+ And as to the objection, that boys are long 3 5 
employed in learning mere words and terms, — "= 
unintelligible rules, while they are learning Latin, A 1 
an objection which is triumphantly urged by every 1 4 
* 


innovator, we may ſay in the words of Felton: 
A boy will be able to repeat his Latin Grammar 
over two or three years before his underſtanding 
opens enough to let him into the reaſon of the 
rules; and when this is done ſooner or latter, it 
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ceaſeth to be jargon; ſo that all this clamour is 
wrong founded. and therefore L am for the 
d way in ſchools ſtill, and children will be fur- 
niſhed there with a ſtock of words at leaſt, when 

they come to know how to uſe them.” _ 
11a tele Parents ad Lükfuctorg hb fall fo 
much againſt employing boys in learning words, 
and terms, and rules, would inform us how they can 
be employed ſo rnnocenTLY. Would they intro- 
duce boys into company, take them to all public 
places, and initiate them in all the vice and N 

of the world? The time will come when they wi 
repent, ſuch a choice, and will wiſh their ſons had 
been learning LitLy's Rules, inſtead of HoTLe's, 
Natura enim ipſa fic hominum ſtudia diſpertiviſſe 
videtur, ut primam ætatem LIx V, mediam elo- 
quentiz et artibus, poſtremam ufui et communi 
utilitati diſtribuerit. For nature her/elf ſeemt thut to 
have allotted the fludies of man, ſo as to devote the 
firft part of life to language, the middle to eloquence and 
the arts, the laſt to practice and general utili . 
Anon. Piſſert. de Rat. diſcend. Ling. 
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Ts {hi Nn, 85's xe Ti dur a rr To 
N xa Y w gο̃ F Ky ria ann, deen g Tw» ur 
rovrobg Me UXGTW) ad 181. Money indeed can be po 
ſeſed by any fort ¶ man whatever ; but the nox0UR- 
ABLE, and that which leads to praiſe and glory, is 
peculiarly the property of the gods, and of men ah 
come neareſt to them. _ _PoLyB1vus, 
1 5 Pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum deducere—— 
At hc animos ZRUG0O, &C. 


Our youth, proficients in a nobler art, 


Divide a farthing tothe bundredth part. 
Well done; my Boy, te joyful: father cries, 
Addition and ſubtraction makes us wiſe, 
But when the ruſt of wealth pollutes the ſoul, 
And monied cares the genius thus controul, 


How ſhall we dare to hope, c. 


$ 


Hon Ar. 


FRANCIS, 


Great wit of antiquity, no leſs remark- 
able for the liberality of his mind, and 
his knowledge of the world, than for his ex- 
cellence in poetry, has cenſured that mode of 
education which is confined to arithmetic. He 
has ſuggeſted that the mind, from a conſtant 
attention in early youth to pecuniary and mer- 
cantile, computations, contracts a degree of ruſt 
totally deſtructive of genius. There is cer- 


tainly ſome truth in his obſervation ; but it 
muſt 
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134 ON PREPARATION FOR 


muſt be conſidered, that our country differs 
from his in many eſſential particulars. Arms 

and arts were the chieſ objects in Rome; but 
Britain, from her ſituation and connections, is 
naturally commercial. Commerce in Britain 
has acquired à dignity unknown in antient 
times, and in other countries of Europe. They 
who have been engaged in it have added a grace 
to it by the liberality of their education, and 
the generoſity of their minds. This has in- 
troduced them to the company of thoſe to 
whom their fortunes made them equal; and 
they have appeared in the ſenate, and in ſociety, 
with peculiar grace and importance. | 

I mean, however, in this ſection, to adviſe, 
that they who are deſtined to a commercial 
life, may not devote their time and attention, 
excluſively, to penmanſhip and to arithmetic. 
In whatever degree theſe excellences may be 
poſſeſſed, they will never exalt or refine. the 
ſentiments. They will never form the gentle- 
man. They are the qualifications of a hireling 
ſcrivener, and are at this time in poſieſſion of 
ſome of the loweſt and meaneſt perſons of the 
community. 8 

But I would not be miſapprehended. I know 
the value of a legible and expeditious hand, and 
the bgauty of arithmetic as a ſcience, as well 
as its uſe as a practical qualification -x. They 

| are 


LNumerorum notitia cuicunque primis ſaltem 
Iiteris erudito neceſſaria eſt. T he knowledge of num- 
bers is neceſſary for every one who ig acquainted with 
the firft elements of learning. | QuinTILIAN. 


Arithmetic, 


A MERCANTILE LIFE. 135 


are abſolutely _—_— to the merchant ; they 
are highly uſeful to all. My meaning is, that 
they d not form the whole of education, 
nor even the chief part of it, even when the 
ſtudent is deſigned for mercantile life. For 
what is the propoſed end of a mercantile life? 
The accumulation of money. And what is the 
uſe of money? To contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of life f. But is, life to be enjoyed with 
ä 19 ; d narrow 
Arithmetic, indeed, when ſtudied as a ſcience for 
its own ſake, aſſumes new grace, and furniſhes a fine 
exerciſe for the mind in its favourite employment, 
the purſuit of truth. _ (il 290 tes 
„ *Tis here,” ſays a fine writer, ſpeaking of 
quantity, „we ſee the miſe of thoſe mathematical 
ſciences, arithmetic, geometry, muſic, &c. which 
the antients eſteemed fo eſſential to a liberal educa- 
tion. Nor can we believe there is any one now, 
but muſt acknowledge that a mind, properly tinged 
with ſuch noble ſpeculations (Lippoli there be no 
want of genius or of courage), is qualrfied' to excel 


in every . ſcene of life. Far more honour- 


able they ſurely are, than the arts of riding a horſe, 
or of wielding a ſword, thoſe accompliſhments, 
uſually aſſigned our youth of diſtinction, and for the 
fake of which alone they are often ſent into diſtant 
countries, as if there were nothing to be taught them 
at home, nor any thing in a gentleman worth cul- 
— i gs but his body. We would not undervalue 
theſe bodily accompliſhments (for perfection of 
every ſort 1s certainly worth aiming at); but we 
would wiſh them to be rated as much below the 
mental, as the body itſelf is inferior to the mind.“ 


' Harris, 
+ In order to which it is neceſſary to have ac- 


quired a ſort of knowledge, & 7 :75v ZHN, ad | 


TX» cos TS EY ZHN. Not that which regards mere 
animal 
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2 narrow and unenlightened mind ? If it is, 
what muſt be the enjoyment ? It muſt be low, 
an diſgraceful. A rich man, without li ral 
ideas, {and without ſome' ſhare" of learnin 
is an unfit companion for thoſe in the ran a 
Which he is advanced; a melancholy conſi- 
deration, that after all "the toils and cares of 
buſineſs, when 'a man has acquired a princely 
fortune, he muſt be excluded from the ſociety 
of men of equal condition, but ſuperior edu- 
cation, or be ridiculous in it; that he muſt be 
unfit for parliamentary or civil employments, 
though the influence of money may" poocute 
him admiſſion to them | 

I really do not mean, in any thing I have 
ſaid, to diſcoura e an attention to writing and 
arithmetic... IT did, I ſhould with reaſon raiſe 
a very. Mrs party, who would not fail to 
be clamorous againſt my doctrine. My advice 
is, and I offer it wich unaffected deference, 
that thoſe: who are intended for a:genteel line 
of commercial life, ſhould beſtow at leaſt as 
much attention on the cultivation of their 
minds as on e eee Pr. 


ng li 7. mere "option, drinking, &c. c. 7 v4 that : 
avhich coniributes to WELL LIVING the pleaſures of @'- 
reaſonable nature, EPICTETUS, 


Qui uti ſcit ei bona. | Riches are goods to him alone 
ewho knows how to uſe them. TERENCE, 


9 Petite hanc juveneſque ſeneſque —— 
| Miſeris viatica bh.” | Hos, 


"Sek this, both young and old —— _ 
rn urniſbes a ſupply for the evil days of old age. 


mere 


OT 7017 74429 70 LES: 
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mere preparation for the, ſüperintendence of an. 


accompting-houſe. n 119; F | ? 9961 ʃ1 1 Tis: 
There 1s N an 
ment of both, purpoſes, Int 


cation properly conducted, f ONE 
continued. At Gur beſt ſt and moſt reſſ eee 
grammar ſchools , opportunities are uſual] Hy 


afforded for improvement in writing and in 
arithmetic. Many inſtances might be produced 
to Are. 125 che claſſical and the, mercautile 


7 


more, ſo than ether reputable, ſchools. Aſcham, 
ſpeakin Gebt the folly of parents in ſparing expence 
in the education of their ſons, though not in other 
5 1 or vicious matters, ſays, It is pitie more 

1. had to find out rather a cunnynge man for 


— horſe, than a cunnynge man for their child 


ren. They fay nay in worde; but they do ſo in- 
deede. — to the one they will giadlis give a ſti- 
pend of 200 crownes by the yeare; and loch to of- 
fer to the other 200 ſhillings. God, that ſitteth in 
heaven, laugheth their choice to Korne, and re- 
wardeth their liberalitie as it ſhould ; for he ſuffereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horſe, but 


wilde and unfortunate children; and therefore in 
the ende, they find more pleaſure in their horſe than 


comforte in their children.“ Roo ASCHAM. 
Tides palrige pac; Ar, 6 lr Jeaxun » 

| Konaxiz. TRAGVTH i, or X&TVOYy. 

Togrn rade, CMN rg. ä a 

He gives his cook ten mine, his doctor a, drachm, 

his toadeater fut talents, his friend and counſellor 

/moak, his miſtreſs a talent, ſis PHILOLOPHER THREE 

HALFPENCE, . - CrxaTEs. 
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diſcipline have proceeded with equal fucceſs, 
It is indeed true, that the writing of | thoſe ex- 
ereiſes which are indiſpenſably required in a 
claſſical courſe, retards the acquiſition of a fine 
hand, becauſe it is uſually done in a careleſs 
and haſty manner. But it might be done 
otherwiſe. Granting that it cannot, yet ſurely 
one would abate ſomething from the excel- 
lence. of a flouriſh, for the ſake of acquiring 
ideas, and elevating the mind with noble ſen- 
timents. Is it worth while to forego the im- 
provement of taſte and literary genius, for the 
fake of forming a ftroke in a letter with greater 
elegance, though not in the leaſt more legi- 
bly ? for the ſake of acquiring a mechanical 
habit, in which, after all, the ſcholar will often 
be ſurpaſſed by the loweſt apprentice, or the 
meaneſt clerk 50 a petty office? _ 

I know it will be ſaid, that boys who are 
deſtined to reputable merchandize, are uſually 
taught Latin, But how are they often taught 
it? They-are often placed at a ſchool where 
the maſter teaches it not. He profeſſes * 

| | teac 


198 Cheapneſs 3 is the firſt obje with many in 6 
lecting a ſchool. 
— Quintiliano 6 

Ut moltum ? duo ſufficient. Res nulla minoris 

Conſtabit patri quam filius. 

To Sa the ſchoolmaſter — — ?P Two 
Aefterces * Md . will coft a father 
i than his ſon, _ bom — cm 


TI KeuTr b ebe 0 wd N, e krig 4g dure rd 
, dvacarre int To — rng Wikews drauf 


pipes” 
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teach only writing, arithmetic, and mathema- 


ties; but, to complete his plan, he hires an 
aſſiſtant to teach Latin. The principal ſhare 
of time and attention is devoted to writing and 
arithmetic. The parent deſires it, and the 
maſter naturally gives it the greateſt attention. 
Seldom any thing more than the firſt elements 
of Latin are taught, and theſe, it may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed, in a very fuperficial manner. 
The wy leaves his ſchool at the age of four- 
teen. He writes a fine hand, an caſts ac- 
counts to admiration. His Latin he ſoon for- 
gets ; for he was never tanght to dwell upon it 
as of great importance; and, in general, what 
he knows of it is ſo little, mat it is ſcarcely 
worth remembrance. Ew 
217 © , a 
kes. 2 aN wo; 03s Otpio Ng ? FIT vrai job N pv xTHow, 
Dip} Hoa old: round, Tov N vitwn, og Tevra . 
rain chere, hre Sor peorrig re 5 nen we N, Ts 
tbr TW? Wei wn * % 3 dagyuglas Al He- 
renne, sog, ive n tue dòr 7 by rn 
robe funded rl] b 3 e Tixvoic wodrurac 
Crates, the old philoſopher, often uſed to ſay, that if it 
were poſſible to make them hear, he would get up to 
the tap of the higheſt pinnacle, and cry out — a loud 
Voice, «© Good people, aubither ave you going in ſuch 
haſte, ye who apply yourſelves ſo earneſtly to get money, 
but who take but little thought for your Fildren, to 
' whom you muſt leave it all *——Many'fathers, con- 
tinues Plutarch, have arrived at ſuch a love for mo- 
ney, and ſuch an indifference for their childfen, as, 
for the ſake of cheapneſs, to chuſe ſuch inſtructors 
for their ſons as are good for nothing. *"EYQNON 
aN e Looking out for one of whom igno- 
rance may be had a bargain, PLUTARCH, 
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| Wen he has acquired his fortune, which he 


may very well do, with little other knowledge 
but that of addition and multiplication; though 
le prides himſelf on having had a liberal edu- 
ton ; yet he acknowledges, that he has 
found little advantage from the claffics,, and 
holds them in low eſtimation *. He declares, 
that a ſon of his ſhþll adhere to the four firſt 
rules. He ſeldom looks beyond the circum- 
ſcribed horizon of the accompting-houſe, even 
when admitted into the council-chamber ; and 
he contributes, both by his diſcourſe and exam- 
ple, to bring the claſſical mode of education 
into diſrepute. He pretends to have been train- 
ed according to its rules, and rounds his pre- 
tenſions on the very little of Latin grammar 
which he very imperfectly learned, in a very 
ſhort time, when his attention was almoſt con- 
fined, both by parental and preceptorial autho- 
rity, to a mechanical et, and to a ſingle 
ſcience. 


I need not uſe argument in recommending 


the ſtudy of French and Geography to the in- 


tended merchant. - 1 heir . utility 1 _— | 
verſally underſtood.” 

It is well Known tag much to be farhbaridl, 
that the ſhafts of wit and ridicule have often 
been ſucceſsfully thrown at city magiſtrates, 
and other e characters, whoſe offices + 


ought 


0 This dileſteem may "i accounted for by the 
old obſervation, Ignoti nulla cupido eſt. V have 
no-defire for that which wwe know nothing about, 

. +-Penicles ſupported a public — yon in a free 
city with great dignity. 'O & mhiira IIeeix xe GUY, eve 


EL 
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ought to ſecure reſpect. This unfortunate gir- 
cumſtance has been entirely owing , to that de- 
fect in their educatign, Which their wealth 
could never compenſate. Though they ought 
to qualify themſelves for the deſk; yet they 
ſhould recollect, that they are not to remain 
there always: but ſhould let their minds be | 
early imbued with that elegance, which will-re- - il 
main with them, and conſtitute them gentle- : 
men, whatever may be their employment . 


X - N > _—  - 1 * 

3 oP "= 4 * - 

+4. xa . 3 . 2 
* — — In 5 
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wW 
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pirecs %) hz Nr% Tegibtig OTKON auty x Primus ' nas 
ywyics ibi ow; v periwpioa; S ouvicfaccs v0 
S rod Thovcy, AE c mn 6 KN ,: 0) © rer 
aaurov NOYN coc ogeuoy But he, a Was Heß 
converſant with Pericles, and moſt contributed to give 
him a GRANDEUR OF MIND, and to make his high 
Spirit for governing the popular aſſemblies more weighty 
and authoritative'; in a word, WHO EXALTED HIS 
IDEAS, axd #aiſed, at the ſame time, the dignity of his 
behaviour ; | the perſon who did this was Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian, whom the people of that age uſed te 

call NOYZ, or Mind. | 
PLUTARCH, quoted by Harris. 


Great ſtateſmen, and men who have tranſ- 
ated civil bu/ine/s with honour and authority, 
have uſually been polite ſcholars and philoſophers ; 
witneſs, Scipio, Cicero, Cato, Brutus, Marcus 
Antoninus, vir Thomas More, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Temple, Grotius, De Witt, and many others., 
| Vide Philoſoph. Arrangements. 
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Homines rerum gerendarum gnari, ad negotia 
exequenda idonei fortaſſe ſunt, et in ſpecialibus 
judicio non malo utuntur. Verum conſilia de 
ſummis rerum, eorumque inventio et adminiſtratio 
rea felicius a literatis promanant. Mere men of 

buſinefs 
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buſineſs are perhaps well enough- qualified to manage 


common affairs, and ina few particulars have a pretty 
good judgment. But counſels of high moment, and the 
proper invention and "execution of them, ſucceed beft in 
the hands of men of letters. Lord Bacon, 
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SECTION XVI. 


ON LEARNING FRENCH AT SCHOOL 


Fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 
Zen from a foe infratien » may be fought. Ovips 


HE French language abounds with au- 
thors elegant, lively, learned, and claſ- 
ſical. A ſcholar cannot, in this age, diſpenſe 
with it. To be ignorant of it, is to cut off a 
copious ſource of amuſement and information. 
I need not expatiate on its utility to the man 


of bufineſs, and the ornament it adds. to the 


accompliſhed gentleman. Its uſe and its grace 
are ſafficiently underſtood. 

But whether boys ſhould begin to learn it 
ſo early as they ſometimes do, admits of doubt. 
I need not obſerve, that the lapſe of time is 
| neceſſary to mature the mind as well as the 

body. Like thé body, it may, at a very early 
age, be overladen and contracted in its growth, 
I would therefore begin with the moſt im- 
portant object, and lay a good foundation. 
The Latin grammar I conſider as the moſt im- 
portant object at that age, and as the avenue 
to future improvements. Let not the ſcholar 
then be introduced to French till he has made 


a con- 
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144 ON LEARNING -FRENCH 
a conſiderable progreſs in the knewhedge, of the 


Latin grammar. 

At the; age of ten or Fenn Bey and before if 
che boy has abilities, this preparation may be 
in a great meaſure completed. The — 2 
of Latin words, as well as of the grammar, 
will contribute greatly to bactitatn the es- 
ſition of French. | 

French ſhould by. all means be taught gram- 


2 when the pupil has not learn- 
. 2 he muſt begin with the 
Rn the French, and go — 


them — for ſome grammar muſt be 
learned with accuracy. But When he is ac- 
quainted with the parts of ſpeech, and the ge- 
neral prmciples of grammar in all languages, 
which he will be by learning the Latin gram- 
mat, I eannot ſee any neceſſity for: going over 
the ſame ground i in a L rench grammar; which, 
however, is not uncommonly required, to 
the great impediment — of .of the ſtu- 
dent. 

It will therefore require judgment in the 
F rench maſters to le ſuch parts wy of the 


He who has ng) the Latin grammar 
fectly, will find French incredibly facilitated; 
Richard Carew, who wrote a paper on e i — 
diſcountenance the uſual methods of learning La- 
tin, by the grammar, &c. informs us, that ** he 
learned more French among the natives in three 
quarters of a 2 than he had done Latin in 
thirteen years But he is obliged to confeſs, 
though very unwillingly, that #he w/e of his Latin 
25 e v did ſemething help him. | | 
RICHARD CAREw's true and ready Way. 


1 gramm ar 


AT Ss HOO E. rex 


ar as are abſol V neceſſary. Thele 

are of themſelves ſufficiently numerous. nk 

I will likewiſe recommend it te hiſto tn. 

troduce the ſtudent to feading diy ea 8 

as ſoon as the nouns,” pronouns, ald far 
verbs are learned. This early erate 


12 authors Fa Fenty the progreſs 


in the French language, and, indeed, in all lan- 
guages. The ſubject matter of à book, eſpe- 
cially if it be narrative and entertaining, alle 
viates the labour of acquiring the knowle 8 of! 
a new language. But when the 2 * is ee 
ed during ſix or twelve months to the dr 
of a grammat, he is naturally induced 10 a 
the ſtudy of a language, which preſents to him 
nothing but irkſome toil, The peruſal of an 
eaſy author nbt only makes the ſtudy pleafant,” 
but alſo illuſtrates and fixes in the mind che 
rules of grammar: Will s ai baron rr 5 
1 — greater number of parents wiſh* 
their ſons to learn French *, ehiefly that they 
may 


The following rence of Mr. Chanbasd, 
prefixed to his grammar, appear to me juſt, 


% The learning of a language is the work of 


time and application. It cannot be learnt in a 
ſhort time without taking 8 pains. That is im. 
e 


poſſible in the nature of thing: and children 


learn nothing but by repeating the ſame e over 
and over again. 


„ But if they do not learn ſo faſt as grown per- 


ſons, they generally learn better. They will fpeak 
French, of courſe, after they have learnt how to 


ſpeak : for we are all apt to ſnew our  accompliſh- 


ments. If both they and their * act their part, 
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may be enabled to ſpeak the language. This is 


you way reſt ſazisfied that they come on well, though : 
they cannot ſpeak. Do not be impatient at the 
operations of nature ; ſhe works but ſlowly. Child- 


ren, in a good ſtate of health, and under a whole- 


ſome diet, grow conftantly, though their growing is 
not conſtantly obſervable. It is even ſo with: the 
it 2 es conſtantly, fo it is properly cul- 
; though tis in proceſs of time only that we 
can percaixe the improvement. It is impoſſible for 
one not to be able. to ſpeak the language, when 
thus made capable of it; and it is as impoſſihle to 
be made capable of it, otherwiſe than by ſtudying 


its genius, and learning methodically. 


elt is a great abuſe introduced in moſt ſchools, 
to force. beginners to ſpeak nothing but French 
among — 2 They muſt of neceſſity. either 
ſpeak wrong (even ſuppoſing they have a compe- 
tent ſtock of words and expreſſions, for it is the 
utmoſt abſurdity to pretend, that they. will learn 
them by gueſſing), or condemn. themſelves to 
ſilence. The firſt cannot but be very detrimental 


to them; ſince they thereby accuſtom themſelves 


to a barbarous broken French, which is no lan- 


guage at all, and cannot be unlearned without in- 


finite pains, The ſecond is ſtill worſe, for it hin- 
ders them from diſcloſing freely their thoughts, 
and ſtraitens in ſome meaſure their underſtanding ; 


but, above all, gives them the utmoſt averſion to 


the language, their books, and their maſter: to 
prevent which, too much care cannat, be em- 
ployed. 

„It is amazing to ſee how apt people are to 
deceive themſelves, and how ealy to be impoſed 
upon by deſigning crafty men, who improve the 
general ſimplicity to their own private gain. os 

| + this 
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certaluly a valuable attainment * z but I. think. 


an ability to read and taſte the beauties of the 


* | is owing the abuſe which I am complaining, 
of. N99) 308 ON OY EIENIYO 20001900 
The generality of people being incapable to 
reflect duly upon the nature of a language, and 
the faculty of the human mind, have hardly — 
their children to the ſtudy of the French” lan- 
guage, but they expect them to ſpeak it, befor. 
they have learnt how to ſpeak : and in caſe they doy 
not, never fail to tar the maſter either with-incay- 
pacity or neglect of his buſineſs. | 

The maſters, on the other hand, b 


ing at 2 

loſs to ſatisfy thoſe unreaſonable ex e Mad 
knowing not what to contrive for forwarding their: 
boys, prefently begin by making them learn words, 
dialogues, and phraſes, and labour hard to beat 
into their heads as many common ſentences” as: 
they can; pretty near after the ſame manner as: 
parrots are inſtructed. And, as has been hinted” 
before, the abſurdity is even carried ſo far: in ſome 
ſchools, as to confine the poor boys, under all 
ſorts of penalties and puniſhments, to the talking, 
nothing elſe but French. The conſequence. 4 
which is, they acquire the knack of talking a, 
Gibberiſh, which nobody can make any thing of. 
The ignorant parents, charmed however with. the 
ſhew their children make of their learning, think 
them great proficients' in the French tongue, — 
They recommend the ſchool as one of the beſt for 
learning, and fo the maſter gets his ends; but in 
truth the poor boys know nothing of French, and 
the parents are deceived and impoſed upon.“ 


* Jt enables the boy to tranſact mercantile bu- 
ſineſs, and faeilitates the acquiſicion of money; 
and is, for that rea/on alone, valued by many pa- 
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celebrated French writers, is alſo valuable. If 
is he can learn to do both in perfection, it is 
doubtleſs moſt deſirable. But I have obſerved, 
that the French converſation of many boys, diſ- 
miſſed as completed from celebrated French 
ſchools, has been. but a barbarous jargon. To 
learn to ſpeak; French with real a and 
with fluency, it will be neceſſary to give it the 
greateſt portion of time and attention, or to re- 
ſide ſome time among the natives. To read it 
with eaſe and critical accuracy, may be ſoon 
' acquired with moderate application; and it is, 
in every reſpect, a very eligible acquiſition. 
F There is no neceſſity to point out the proper 
it books to be read in the ſtudy of the F. rench 
bi language. Thoſe which are commonly uſed in 
if places of education, are for the moſt part pro- 
per. They are Gil Blas, Telemachus, Va- 
rietẽs hiſtoriques, and a few others, both enter- 
taining and well written. I will only give one 
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E caution; and it is, that none of Voltaire's 
df books be admitted too early, Let the ſtudent, 
i when his judgment is mature, ſelect thoſe books 
| which he moſt approves, whatever they may 
2 be; but let not the young mind be poiſoned, on 
58 firſt entrance into life, by obtruding on its at- 
il tention the writings of a libertine and a ſceptic. 
wo There was a time when even profound ſcho- 
Wl lars, and celebrated writers, were unacquainted 
tl with French; but it is ſo generally ſtudied and 
il rents, who are not aware that alda x N Ty 
. xTnuatei. Children are the chief of our poſſeſſions. 
9 | * | CHRYSOSTOM. 
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. 
underſtood in the preſent age, that to be igno- 
rant of it is both a diſgrace and a diſadvantage. 
It ought ſeldom. to be omitted in education; 
for to the man of bufineſs it is always uſeful “, 
and often neceſſary. To the ſcholar it is tie 
ſource of pleaſure and improvement. But yet 
it will not ſupply the place of claſſical learning; 
and it is a happy circumſtance, that in moſt of 
the ſeminaries originally confecrated to the 
ſtudy of the antient authors only, opportunities 
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„The obvious utility of French ia the tranf- 
actions of the world, induces all parents to wiſh 
their ſons to acquire it. Many of them are not ſo 
anxious concerning Latin and Greek, and other 
— purſuits. They aſk, where lies the profit 
and the gain of theſe? In anſwer to them, I will 
again cite the words of the excellent author of 
Hermes, ſpeaking of ſome ſeien ce. 

Every ſcience whatever (ſays he] has its a/c. 
Arithmetic is excellent for the gauging of liquors; 
geometry, for the meaſuring of eſtates; aſtro- 
nomy, for the making of almanacks; and gram- 
mars, perhaps, for the drawing of bonds and con- 
veyan ces. . 

„Thus much to the /ordid, If the liberal aſk 
for ſomething better than this, we may anſwer, 
and aſſure them from the beſt authorities, that 
every exerciſe of mind upon theorems of ſcience, 
like generous and manly exerciſe of the body, 
tends to call forth and ſtrengthen nature's original 
vigour, Be the ſubject itſelf immediately lucra- 
tive or not, the nerves of reaſon are braced by the 
mere. employ, and we become abler actors in the 
drama of life, whether our part be of the buſier, 
or of the ſedater kind.“ HARR Is. 
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are now afforded for the acquiſition of an ele. 
Sant and uſeful maden language 8, K's 


« ' Italian 3s r defirable toa ſcholar; bat it 
zs mot uſually taught in ſchools. He that under- 
ſtands F rench and Latin will be able to teach it 
himſelf, for it is very eaſy to read and underſtand 
At, if not to ſpeak it. Let him read a chapter or 
two every other day, for two or three months, in 
an Italian Teſtament, and he will ſoon be able to 
read Guicciardini, &c. 

When theſe modern languages are uſed in the 
tranſaction of buſineſs, or in converſation with 
foreigners of character, or in reading celebrated 
books, they are truly valuable. But where is the 
uſe of prating them for prating ſake? Vet many 
'a fop, and many a fine lady, is very proud of 
being able to jabber broken French and Italian; 
a poor 8 without a liberal and 
3 mind } 
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SECTION XVII. 
ON THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Quibus in rebus duo Gun Piers PORT 
quid effeminatum aut molle, et ne quid rem 
aut ruſticum fit. In which, two things are priuci- 
pally to be avoided ; the effeminate or the ſoft man- 

ver; the rough or #he ruſtic. © Cic, 


Fac periculam i in literis, 
Fac in Pal:zeftra, in muſicis. Que Liu n 
Scire æquum eſt adoleſcentem, ſolertem dabo. 
Try him in learning, try bum in the exerciſes, in 
mfc, I will anſwer for it he is well feilled n 
every thing which & young re ought to Tes. 
| ER 


T is not neceffary to admoniſh the world of 
the value of accompliſhments which contri- 
bute to exterior grace. They are in their na- 


ture fuch as ftrike the eye of the beholder upon 


Intuition. They render the impreffion, received 
on the firſt ſight of a perſon, favourable to his 

eral character, and they are therefore uni- 
verſally purſued. They ought to be purſued, 
but not without reſtriction. 


They are often conſidered, even by the pa- 


rent as well as by the child, as of the firſt im- 
portance ; as more likely to contribute to 
ſucceſs in the world, than ſolid merit. Tf this 


is really the caſe ſometimes, and I am ſure it is 


not always; yet it 3 not to 9 
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and the reform ſhould begin in the riſing gene- 
ration. Boys thereſore ſhould be taught to va- 
lue external graces only in a ſubordinate degree. 
Great care muſt be taken, that they may not 
be viewed in ſo favourable a light as to appear 
capable of becoming the ſubſtitutes of moral and 
intelleQual excellence. The too high eſtima- 
tion of the ornamental qualifications is injurious 
to the individual, and to the community. It 
cauſes a neglect of ſerious and uſeful purſuits, 
ſuch as are —— to the welfare of both theſe; 
and it introduces general ignorance, want of 
principle, levity of mind and behaviour, irreli- 
gion and moralit 8 

When the boy is is once taught to eſteem reli- 
gion, learning, truth, benevolence, and a power 
of becoming uſeful to himſelf and others, as they 
ought to be eſteemed as qualities which do ho- 
nour to human nature, and exceed all the little 
arts of pleaſing by external deportment, as much 
as a reaſonable nature exceeds: the. beſtial:; then 
Jet him be introduced to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, 
whoſe true uſe and end are to cauſe virtue, 
which is lovely in itſelf, to appear more amiable *. 
With theſe ideas in his mind, let the boy 
learn to dance +. It will contribute to his 

health, 


Ora 12 To Xa bine reer N 
Keno, Mm ονẽ & gow! ͤ Nj, 

When the fair form, which nature gave, is VO 

With virtuous manners, then auboc' er draws near 


I doubly captivated. . \. MENAN DER. 


+ Neque enim ae pont ad ſimilitudinem 
ſaltationis volo, ſed ſubeſſe aliquid, in hac exerei- 
tatiane puerili, unde nos, non id agentes, furtim 
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health, and to his growth. It will give the hu- 
man form, in the embelliſhment of which na- 
ture has beſtowed peculiar eare, the power of diſ- 
playing its natural beauty and ſymmetry v. It 
will ſtrengthen the limbs, and render them fit 
for their proper exertion. A {kill in the art, 
independent of other advantages, is defirable, as 
it enables young people to join in à diverſion, 
which; in decent company, is as innocent as it 
is pleaſing- When therefore the parent ap- 


decor ille diſcentibus traditus proſequatur. I c , 
not have the carriage of the perſon compoſed fa ar 
ro reſemble dancing, but I would have ſamething re- 
main from this puerile exerciſe, whence that graceful 
air, which was given us when we learned to dance, 
may inſenfibly ſteal upon us when we are not think- 
Ing of it, 

" t recta ant brachia, ne indoctæ ruſticæque 
manus, ne ſtatus indecorus, ne qua in proferendis 
pedibus inſcitia, ne caput oculique ab alia corpo- 
ris inclinatione diflideant. That the arms be 
ſtraight, that the hands be not awokward and ruſtic, 
that the manner of ſtanding be not unbecoming, that 
there may not appear a want of Hill in — | 
the feet, that the head and eyes may not diſagree wit 
the inclination. of the reſt of the body. 1 
| | | QUINTILIAN. 
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Tw B04 SH, xi, Y EvauPrraurxs. Tev aur 
METEY0VT& rü rer, TOUT Av uu xD Si TW Fora per w 
"Yedolus If there ſhould be a coincidence of beauteous 
morals in the mind of any one, and of appearances in 
his form correſponding to them, in harmony wvith them, 
and. participating of the ſame original ſtamp, thts 
would be a moft beautiful fight to him who is able to 
fee it. PLATO; 
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proves it, there can be no reaſonable objection 
to placing the ſcholar under the dancing-maſ- 
ter. The methods commonly adopted are fuch 
as, E am ſure, I will not —— to improve. 
Fencing, as a gymnaſtic art, is highly uſeful 
in ſtrengthening r of In ſeveral walks of 
life, cuſtom hath ren it eſſenti — 770 
But I ſhall not 8 it, — it is b 
means neceſſary in general. If the bar 


chufes to purſue it, and has a convenient oppor- 


tunity, he ſhould not neglect it; ſince it fur- 
niſhes an excellent mode of bodi exerciſe, af- 


or the labour of the mind in a ſedentary em- 


ment. 
he learning of the military exerciſe, which 


is now. very common, is, in ſeveral points of 


view, beneficial. It gives a manlineſs of mien, 
it renders the body erect, and the limbs robuſt; 


and it qualifies youth to defend their country in 


an effectual manner, when called out b 
emergency. It may likewiſe have an indirect 
influence, in inſpiring manly ſentiments, and i in- 
Kovating a love of order 8. 
Muſfic furniſhes a ſweet amuſement to the 
man of letters f. Boys are not often initiated 
Ss | 21 Mn 


It is the ſcience of Tactics; but this ef- 
fect is not, F believe, often produced, 

+ I hope it is not true, which has been ſaid, 
In comes muſic at one ear; out goes wit at an- 


other.“ Eraſmus ſays, Tibicines mente capti. 


Pipers are void of ſenſe. 1 ſuppoſe this aroſe. 
from the idea that thofe who ſtudied muſic effec- 
tually, had little time for improvement of the 
mind, — * Theſe inſtruments (ſays —_ 

make 
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in it at ſchools. With great propriety, they are 
uſually left to follow, in this particular, the im- 
pulſe of their genius or their inclination, With - 
out both of theſe, no valuable proficiency is ever 
"m— m a vn A, pie 3 
atry. purfued, invita Minerog, ot 
EIA, turn for it, ſo unfuccefsfully as 
muſic, And indeed to arrive at ny eat ex- 
cellence in it, requires more time an 5 
+ than can well be beftowed by him'who follows 
any other purſuit with ardour, The lover of 
muſic, who has full employment of another 
kind, and who has not any very remarkable de- 
gree of genius for muſic, ſhould content himſelf 
with hearing ſkilful performers ; opportunities 
for which abound in this cultivated age and na- 
tion. 
Drawing is frequently taught at ſchools; not 
often with any ſingular ſuccefs. It is, however, 
a very convenient as well as agreeable accom- 
pliſhment; and, where a genius for it evidently 
appears, no care ſhould ke ſpared in its cultiva- 
tion. But as drawing is a ſedentary amuſe- 
ment, I do not particularly recommend it to the 
literary ſtudent. His leifure hours ſhould be 
. ſpent in active diverſion. 
I will in general adviſe, that,. whatever orna- 
mental accompliſhments the. ſtudent may wiſh. 
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make a man's wit ſo ſoft and ſmooth, ſo tender 
and quaiſy, that they be leſs able to brook ſtrong 
and tough ſtudies.” — I hope muſicians will re- 
move, by application to ſuch ſtudies as improve 
the underſtanding, an aſperſion ſo diſgracefal to 
their art. | | | 
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to purſue, he may call to mind, what has often 
been repeated with a ſigh, that life is ſnort and 
art long, Much time and much attention 
muſt not be beſtowed, in the contracted ſpace of 
human life, on objects which afford no rational 
pleaſure, and no real advantage of any kind to 
the individual, or to ſociety. It is. indeed far 
better, to conſume time in employments merely 
innocent, than in vice or in malignant actions; 
but true, permanent, and heart- felt happineſs is 
to be derived from a benevolent conduct, and 
from uieful exertions. Ornamental qualifications, 
and amuſing attainments, may pleaſe, indeed, 
during a ſhort period of cw. 1 but, alas ! the 
old age which has no more than theſe to ſup- 
port +, and recommend it, would be ridiculouſly 


Con- 


* Another paſſion which the preſent age is 
apt to run into is, to make CHILDREN learn all 
things; THE LANGUAGES, THE SCIENCES 5 Mu- 
SIC, THE EXERCISES AND PAINTING. Thus 
the child ſoon becomes a TALKER IN ALL,” BUT 
A MASTER IN NONE. He thus acquires a ſuper- 
ficial fondneſs for every thing, and only ſhews his 
ignorance, when he attempts to exhibit his fill.“ 

n GOLDSMITH. 
I Obſerve what ſapports the great Cicero pro- 
vided for his old age: In his letters to Atticus he 
ſays; Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam deſpon- 
deas, quamvis acrem amatorem inveneris; nam 
ego omnes meas vindemiolas cd reſervo, ut illud 
SUBSIDIUM . SENECTUTI PAREM.. . . . . Noli 
deſperare ut libros tuos facere poſſim meos. Quod 
6 afſequor, ſupero Craſſum divitiis : atque om- 
nium agros, lucos, prata contemno. Take cane 
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contemptible, if it were not truly pitiable. Mes 
are too little inclined to look ſo far before then 
— to provide for that period, which, if it ts 
deſtitute of rational amuſement and of folid 
improvements, muſt be ſpent either in a ſtate of 
ſtupid inſenſibility, or in wretehednefs: ulse 5 
f the antediluvian duration of life ſtill con- 
tinued, what accompliſhments is there at which 
an ingenuous mind would not aſpire ? But to 
ſpend the greateſt portion of threeſcore years 


and ten, in mim or Ferret ne is pi⸗ 
tiable — *. k | QT! 


511 bas 


ou do 107 enga our libra 7 any „ thoug j 
7 ſhould * 2 er . for I reſerve w 
my little property, that I may purchaſe this ſupport 
for my old age . Do not deſpair of my being able 
to make your books my own, which if I de, I Hall 


Jurpaſs Craſſus in deren 1 Hall deſpiſe all their 
lands, woods, and meadow nue se ng 


Quid BREVI FORTES Jede vo 
Multa ? 5 
Why do we, who have ſpirit but for à ſhort time, 
form jo many projects ? Horace. 
Quid quod æſtimatione nocturnæ quietis dimidio- 
quiſque ſpatio vitæ ſuæ vivit. Pars æqua mort 
ſimilis exigitur nec reputantur infantiæ anni, qui 
ſenſu carent, nec ſenectæ, in pœnam vivacis, tot 
morbi, tot curæ —hebeſcunt ſenſus, membra tor- 
quentur, præmoritur viſus, auditus, inceſſus, dentes 
etiam et tamen vitæ hoc tempus annumeratur.— 
J you compute the time ſpent in ſleep, you will find, 
that a man actually lives only half his hace, — 
The other half paſſes in a Hate reſembling death, 
Ton do not take into the account the years of infancy 
which are deſlitute of reaſon, nor the many diſcaſes 
and the many cares of old age, thoſe penalties of lon» 


gevity. 
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geviry.. The ſenſes grow dull, the limbs are racked, 
the fight, the hearing, the power of walking, the 
teeth al/o—die before us, —— and yet all this time is 
weckoned in the peried of a lie. PLintvs. 
. Thus it ap s, that, deducting the time of 
childhood, of ſleep, of pain, of diſeaſe, of ſuper- 
annuation, there remain, even in a lo Fife 
Tcarcely more than fifteen or twenty years of REAL 
ACTIVITY ; that is, of RIAL LIFE, for the reſt 
3s. VEGETATION, or worſe. When we conſider 
this, we cannot help being ſhocked at the incon- 
ſiderateneſs of thoſe many ghofſt-like forms, which 
hover about the public places of pleaſure, and bow 
the hoary head to the only object of their worſhip, 
ALMIGHTY FASHION. Their error ariſes from 
the DEFECTS OF THEIR EDUCATION. They ac- 
quired in youth nothing but THE ORNAMENTAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS, and they find in age none of 
the $0L1D comforts which books, philoſophy, and 
religion always afford in abundance. | 
LIE is NOT A 3E£5T ; and it was a fool, who 
faid in his heart, 8 ö 
Ilarra TEANE, 5 tod Xovics 9 warra T6 Anl. 
Every thing is laughter, and every thing is duſt, 
and every thing is nothing. IxCERTI. 


The following paſſage, on introducing boys into 
company, and inſiſting too much on the ſhining 
and external accomphſhments, may correct the 

nt of THE MANY on an important point. 

When leſs attention was paid to thoſe exterior 
accompliſhments which qualify young men to bear 
a part in the converſation of their ſeniors, when 
they were kept cloſe at ſchool, and were ſeldom 
brought into company, or at leaſt allowed to ſay 
but little in company, fo that they had but little 
ſociety except with their parents and ſchool- fel- 


los, they contracted a baſhfulneſs, which, by diſ- 


ualifying them from appearing to advantage — 
| what 
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what is called poLITE comPany, made them ra- 
ther ſhun it. 


« By Tails MEANS A GREAT DEAL OF VERY 
VALUABLE TIME WAS SAVED; AND HAVING NO 
ROAD OF AMBITION OPEN TO THEM, BUT THAT 
or EXCELLING IN THEIR-STUDIEs, they of courſe 
applied their time, and bent their application, that 
way; so THAT THEY WERE POSSESSED OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING, AND HAD ACQUIRED THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF MEN, When they exhibited no- 
thing but the appearance of ruſtic eg 

“% Of theſe two extremes (bringing them too 
early and too much into mixed company, and keep- 
ing them entirely out of it), I own myſelf inclined 
to lean rather to the latter than the former; be- 
cauſe EXTERNAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS are certain! 
of leſs value than 1NTERNAL ONEs, and becauſe 
the former can be acquired when the latter cannot.. 
The elements of knowledge can only be acquired 
to any good purpoſe in early life, becauſe they de- 
pend chiefly on memory, which is peculiarly quick 
and retentive in youth, and the exerciſe of it is 
peculiarly irkſome in riper years.“ 

| Du. Passt. 
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$1) gans 210310108 nt NE \ n. 
ON THE NECESSITY. AND METHOD OF LEARN- 
AN GEOGRAPHY, &. 
Totam licet animis, tanquam oculis, luſtrare 
terram mariaque omnia. One may ſurvey the whole 
earth Fand. all. the ſeas which ſurround it, in the mind, 
Juſt as if they were preſented to the eyes, Ec. 
G is nothing which contributes more 
1 to accelerate the improvement of the 
ſcholar, and to render his progreſs agreeable, 
|| than a proper care to preſent all the ideas, with 
1 wich he is furniſhed, clearly to his apprehen- 
ſion . This is not often ſufficiently regarded. 
Boys learn much of what they are taught, b. 
rote, often without any ideas at all, and almol 


, The firſt ſtrokes which form the ſketch of a 
picture cannot be pencilled with too much truth. 
If you fail in theſe firſt lineaments, let the colour- 
ing be ever ſo brilliant and rich, far from conceal- 
ing this want of proportion, it will only make 
the deformity more apparent. Indeterminate ideas 
ſerve only 'to confuſe the minds of children ; they 
afford no inſtruction to them, and prevent their 
future improvement; becauſe the falſe ideas they 
receive, will always contradict the true ones which 
| we endeavour to give them. The firſt impreſſions 
| will be in oppoſition to the ſecond, and the conſe- 
quence; confuſion,” Father GERDIIL. 


always 
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always with ' confuſed and imperfect ideas, 
They are apt to conſider their bufineſs merely as 
a taſk, without any view to valuable improve- 
ment; and if they can go through it with im- 
punity, they are little ſolicitous concerning the 
advantage to be derived from it. 
Among other proofs of the imperfection and 
the confuſion of boys ideas may be numbered 
their frequent ignorance of geography, at the 
time they are reading hiſtory. At many capital 


ſchools, ſcarcely any attention is paid to geo- 


graphy, eſpecially among the younger boys; 
who are, however, often engaged in reading 
Eutropius, Juſtin, Cæſar, and many other hiſ 
torians antient and modern, Latin and Engliſh 
Obſcurity and confuſion are at all times pain- 
ful. It is no wonder that boys, while they are 
unacquainted with geography, appear to receive 
little entertainment from hiſtories which abound 
with amuſing events. They are travelling in 
the dark. They ſee nothing around them diſ- 
tinAly ; and, at the end of their journey, they 
find the conſequence little more than fatigue. 
At a very early age, then, I would introduce 
the pupil to a knowledge of geography. But 
CO Ts I would 


* Sexenni vel ſeptenni utiliter cenſeo datum iri 
ckartas tres quatuor geographicas, ut inde diſtig- 
guere diſcat tres continentes, et in prima Aſiam, 
Africam, et Europam. In ſingulis harum nobi- 
liores regiones, et terminos primariaſque urbes, 
velut, Romam, Carthaginem, Athenas, Spartam, 
Conſtantinopolim, Hieroſolyma. Oſtendatur ubi 
Chriſtus natus; ubi imperator Germanicus do- 
minetur, ubi Turcicus; ubi Caſtiliæ rex, ubi Lu- 

ſitaniæ 3 
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J would not place a geographical treatiſe in his 
hands. I would not burden his memory, or 
diſtract his attention, with too many or too 
minute particulars. I would at firſt only give 
him the maps of Europe, of England, of Italy, 
and of Greece. They ſhould be ſuch as are 


Printed diſtinctly, and not too fully crowded. 


The uſe: of maps ſhould be familiarly explained; 
and then the pupil will be well able to inform 
himſelf of the ſituation of principal places, and 
of ſuch as occur moſt frequently in reading the 
claſſios and the Roman hiſtorians. Antient 
geography ſhould at firſt engrofs his attention. 
The ſame method ſhould foon after be uſed, to 
introduce him to a general idea of the modern. 

- --But as the pupil advances in age, he muſt be 
Jed to higher improvements. Still I think the 


ſitaniæ; ubi rex Gallus, Britannus, Danus, Po- 
Jonus,' Suecus; ubi pontifex Romanus, ubi fita 
dellus atque urbs quam ipfi incolimus; et fic in 
.czteris. To. 4 bey of fox or  Jeven years old, I think 
that three or. four maps may be lly given, that 
be may learn thence to diſtinguiſb three continents, and 
an the firſt Afia, Africa, and Europe. In each of 
theſe let him learn to diſtinguiſh the more famous 
i countries, Boundaries, and the principal cities, as 
Rome, i Carthage, Athens, Sparta, Conftantinople, 
Fera/alem.” Let it be ſhewn where Chrift was born, 
-avhere the German emperor reigns, where the Turk, 
where the king of Spain, of Portugal, of France, of 
Britain, e Dinmark,' of Piland, of Sweden ; where 


de, and ſo in the reſt. Voss ius. 
places 
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places in maps, and not yet to perplex him with 
an unentertaining geographical treatiſe. © 
When he has made conhderable !'improve- 
ments in grammar and claſſical learning, he may 
enter on Cellarius. Not that 1 would recom- 
mend an attention to every part of this book at 
ſchool. It will, I think, be fully ſufficient to 
dwell with attention on Greece and Italy. A 
knowledge of other countries, ſufficient for this 
period of life, may be gained by a careful and 
repeated 1 wn of maps, without _— 
long and dull catalogues of proper names; a 
method which tends to render difficult and diſ- 
guſting a ftady in itſelf naturally pleaſant ' and 
remarkably eaſy. 
Tue facility and the uſe of this ſcience, will 
indace the judicious ſtudent to make a 
ꝓrogreſs in it. He will therefore ſtudy modern 
geography, even with more accuracy than the 
aftient, - Frequent. and attentive inſpection of 
maps will avail him moſt in this purſuit, 
throughout all its parts. Whenever a name of 
un unknown Place occurs in reading, let the 
ſtudent mark it in his pocket-book, to be ſearch- 
ed for in the =_ at a ER opportunity. 


1 Geography was but a ſport, and like a pleaſant 
voyage to us; we fell down rivers in their gentle 
current, then put out to ſea, viewed the coaſts, eu- 
tered the ports and cities, then went 1 
try, &c. 

Bossuzr's Acc, of the Educ. of the Dauphin. 


: It may certainly be rendered n pleaſing: diver- 
on. 


I do 
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I do not think it right to turn immediately from 
the book to the map; on every ſuch occaſion , 
becauſe, it;will interrupt the courſe: of reading, 
divertithe.attention from the main object, and be 
the cauſe of loſing ſome idea, or ſome improvement 
of greater value than the knowledge of a local 
ſituation. n 


©. There is a great abundance of treatiſes on 
this eaſy ſcience. The vanity of ſome, and the 
hape of gain in others, have urged many to pub- 
Cellarius I have recommended to the ſchool- 
boy as a guide to antient geography; Guithrie I 
will recommend as a guide to modern. In that 
uſeful compilation he will find a great number 
of particulars, not merely geographical, which 
ought to be known to every individual. Though 
D Anville's geography is ſeldom uſed in ſchools, 
yet the ſcholar ought to be informed, that his 
maps are held in the higheſt eſteem, .; Theic 
price alone prevents them from being univerſally 
received.. 39708. ele QODPEHNOA POLE 
Mathematical geography, or that part of it 
whieh is connected with aſtronomy, may be de- 
ferred till the pupil arrives at a mature age, un- 
leſs he diſplays a very early genius and inclina- 
tion for mathematics. The drawing of maps, 
and other minute labours in the purſuit, of geo- 
graphy, may be deſirable to a perſon who is de- 
ſigned for fome employment connected with 
ſurveying or navigation, but are an unneceſſary 


toil to the liberal ſchohr.- For him; an atten- 
tive inſpection of maps already drawn, together 
142 with an hiſtorical account of places; will be 
An fully ſufficient, 98 HOT I 


With 
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With reſpe to mathematical ſcience », and 


not often be purſued at Uafſical ſchools, conſiſt- 
ently with other ſtudies more immediately fle- 
ceſſary 


clid muſt not be omitted in à liberał education; 
but perhaps they ought to be attended to at 
the univerſity , rather than at ſchool. Aſtro- 

RUF maenner en nomy, 


6 - . 4 
T4 La 1 YR 


* Tam well convinced of the beauty and excel- 
lence of the mathematics ; but I think them more 
the buſineſs of the univerſity than of the ſchool; 
and I am alſo of opinion, that a man may be very 
liberally educated withont much. ſkill in them. 

+ Many projectors have perſuaded. parents, that, 
in order to teach boys 1HIN Gs, and not words. 
only, It is neceſſary to introduce them very early to 
phyſics and mathematical ſciences. Among the 
Milton and Cowley take the lead. Let us hear 
Dr. Johnſon, ſpeaking of Milton when Milton kept 
a boarding-fchool, © 5 

The purpoſe of Milton, as it ſeems; was to 
teach ſomething more ſolid than the common lite- 
rature of ſchools, by reading thoſe authors that 
treat of phyſical ſubjects; ſuch as the georgie and 
aſtronomical treatiſes of the antients. This was a 
ſcheme of improvement which ſeems to have buſied 
many literary projectors of the age. Cowley, who 
had more means than Milton of knowing what was 
wanting to the embelliſhment of life, formed the 
ſame plan of education in his imaginary — oz) 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of Ex- 
TERNALU nature, and of THE SCIENCES' WHICH: 
THAT - KNOWLEDGE REQUIRES OR 'INCLUDES, 
Is NOT THE, GREAT OR THE FREQUENT BUSI— 
NESS OF THE HUMAN MIND. Whether we pro- 
vide for action or converſation, whether we wiſh 

to 
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nomy, and natural and experimental philoſophy 
in, all its branches, will, alſo be more properly 
demprehended, in the courſe of academical ſtu. 
dies *. | The lectures read in the a univerſities on 
theſe ſubjects, are admirably well fitted to ac - 
compliſh the ingenious: pupil in theſe delightful 
ft Bf eee vr 3G 3 pO HIRE a 
to be uſeful or pleaſing, the firſt requiſite is the 
religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong; 
the next is an acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
mankind, and with thoſe examples which may be 
ſaid to embody truth, and prove by events the rea- 
fonablenefs of opinions. . We are perpetu- 
ally MoRaLisTs, but we are GEOMETRICIANS 
only by chance.. Phyſical knowledge is of 
ſuch. rare emergence, that one man may know an- 
other half his life, without being able to eſtimate 
Mis kill in nyDRoOsTATICS or a8TRONOMY ; but 
his moral and prudential character immediately 
r 88 | 
*''THOSE AUTHORS, THEREFORE, ARE TO BE 
READ AT SCHOOLS, THAT $UPPLY MOST AXI- 
OMS. OF PRUDENCE, MOST PRINCIPLES OF MO- 
RAL TRUTH, AND MOST MATERIALS FOR cox- 
VERSATION 3 AND THESE PURPOSES ARE BEST 
SERVED BY POETS, ORATORS, AND HISTO- 
KIANS.” Wen Dr. Jonson. 


* The laws of England muſt alſo be compre- 
hended among the academical ſtudies. The ex- 
cellent inſtitution of the Vinerian profeſſorſhip, is 
a nohle acquiſition: to the glaries: of Oxford. But 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, the firſt fruits of that 
eſtabliſhment, have almoſt rendered ſubſequent 
lectures unneceſſary. Theſe well read will be quite 
ſufficient for the LI RB RAL, ſcholar, who: ſtudies 
not the ſubject with a view, ta qualify himſelf for 
a practical and venal prafeſſian. 


and 
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and improving ſeiences. In thoſe places, a 
large and coſtly apparatus is always at hand, 
and the profeſſors who read lectures, are for the 
moſt part men of great and ſolid merit, with 
little oſten tation “ 
And yet if a boy has a peculiar turn for ma- 
thematics, it ſhould be early cultivated ; as, in- 


deed, ſhould all very predominant tendencies to 


peculiar excellence. Intervals may be found, in 
a courſe of claſſical ſtudy, for improvement in 
mathematical knowledge; and I will recom- 
mend, as excellent performances, the books 
written by Dr. Wells “ on theſe ſubjects, profeſ- 


ſedly 


„ Nothing, ſays he in his preface to his Young 
Gentleman's Geometry, has more diſcouraged 
young gentlemen from entering upon geometry, 
than the notion, that a competent knowledge of 
ſuch geometrical elements as are of moſt uſe in 
the common concerns of life, cannot be attained 
without extraordinary pains and time. And this 
notion ſeems to owe its riſe to an opinion, that all 
Euclid's Elements are neceſſarily to be underſtood, 
in order to attain ſuch a knowledge. . . Toremove 
therefore this wrong notion, I have reduced moſt, if 
not all thoſe elements that are of the greateſt uſe, 
and moſt requiſite to be known by young gentle- 
men, under twenty-eight principal propoſitions ; 
viz. twelve theorems and twelve problems relating 
to lines and planes, and four theorems relating to 
ſolids.” WELLS. 

In his other little Treatiſes alſo, he has given us 
a great deal of kernel with little ſhell. 

Euclid's Elements, however, it has been well ob- 
ſerved, conſtitute the beſt introduction to rational 
logic, or the art of reaſoning juſtly and accurately 
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ſedly for the uſe of young gentlemen. They will 


very ſucceſsfully prepare the EP 2 future 
„ in the N \ 

ö 2 K : 
life and in learnin ng. As matters ** — they alſo 
form moſt delightful ſubjects; for intellectual truth 


ig the moſt beautiful objec which the mind can con- 
template. « . 
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oN TRE STUDY or / HISTORY: DN TR 


COURSE OF EDUCATION.,.*, 


| Pleraque differat et præſens in tempus omittat. 


Let him poftone many things, and omit them for the 


preſent. Hor. 


1 muſt be remembered, that one of the moſt 

important views in education is to open the 
mind, and prepare it for the reception of the 
ſpecies and degree of knowledge required in 
that ſphere in which it is deſtined to exert its 
activity. It is not the buſineſs of the ſchool to 
complete, but to prepare. They who pretend 
to teach every part of neceſſary knowledge, and 
to finiſh the improvements of the ſtudent during 
the time that can be ſpent in a ſchool, are con- 
ſidered by the intelligent as deceivers and em- 
pirics. . Thoſe inſtructors do their duty well, 


* His igitur rudimentis puer in prima imbutus 


ſchola, deinde bonis avibus ad aLTIORES DISCI- 


PLINAS conferat ſeſe, et quocunque ſe vertzrit, fa- 


cile declarabit, quantopere referat ab optimis auſpi- 
catum fuiſle. 7 


he boy being tinctured with theſe ele- 
ments in his firft ſchool, may betake himſelf in the next 
Hage, and with good preſages of ſucceſs to higher learn- 
ing, and whitherſoever he ſhall turn himſelf, he will 
eafily be led to declare, of how much conſequence it is to 
bave hegun in the beſt methods, 
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who point out the various avenues, of learning, 
and, by leading their pupils a little way into 
each, enable them to proceed alone in the. years 
of maturity *,. As Many 3 avenues, as can well 
be.comprehend led, without impeding. the pro- 
greſs of the ſcholar, muſt be opened for his lan, 
and for his admiſſion r. 

Hiſtory therefore muſt be included. But 
hiſtory z is a moſt extenſive field. Lwould only 
introduce the boy into a part of it, leſt he mould 
be diſcouraged and confuſed by the immenſity 
of the proſpect. His attention ſhould — — 
to the more ſtriking parts 4 of antient hiſtory, 
and t to the hiſtory of his own country. | 


* Plato divided 8 into ee and 


_ Pzp1a;'the one preparatory, the other perfecting. 
At ſchool, we ought to pretend to, no more than the 


PROrRDIA. The PzDIA is abs; buleſn of abe 
univerſity, or of private application. 


+ * The TAKING A TASTE of every fort of 


knowledge is neceſſary to form the mind, and is 


the only way to give the underſtanding i its N im- 
ne to the fall extent of its capacity.“ 
Locks. 


* 80 10 hiſtory, ſuch ſtories alone ſhould be laid 
before them as might CATCH THE IMAGINA- 
TION ; inſtead of this, they are too frequently ob- 
liged To TOIL THROUGH THE FOUR EMPIRES, 
as they are called, where their memories are bur- 
dened by a number of diſguſting names, that de- 
ſtroy all their future reliſh for our beſt hiſtorians, 
who may be termed the trueſt teachers of wil- 
dom.” | GOLDSMITH, 


With 
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With reſpect to antient hiſtory, it is true, 
that he reads ſeveral original hiſtorians, as leſs 
ſons at ſchool. But though from thefe he may 
derive a knowledge of the language, T have ſel- 
dom found, that he has received any great ad- 
dition to hiſtorical information. The reaſon of 
this is, that he ſeldom reads enough of them; 
that he reads detached paſſages; or that he reads 
them at ſuch intervals, as cauſe him to loſe the 
thread of the narration, His attentionis paid leſs to 
the ſubject, than to the expreſſion,” It cannot be 
well otherwiſe *; for he reads Eutropius, Nei 
Juſtin, and Oxkar, at a time when His Know- 
ledge of their language is very imperſect, and 
when the principal] object in view, is to learn 
the meaning of Latin words, both as they ſtand 
ſtnply;'and as they are combined in a ſentenee, 
The hiſtery lis only the inſtrument for the ac 

compliſhmefit of this purpoſe f. e 

The beſt method of giving him a clear and a 
comprehenſive knowledge of antient hiſtory, i is, 
to place in his hands ſome hiſtory well written 
in Engliſn. The firſt and ſecond volume of 
Rollin, tranſlated, will be very proper. Select 
Lives” of Plutarch, the Hiſtory of Rome by 
Queſtion and Anſwer, commonly received, and | 


, 


* Neque velim ego I PRIMA ZETATE” hiſto: 
riam cum Latinitatis diſpendio diſci, cujus po- 
TlOR TUNC ratio habenda, I awould not in the 
firſt age, have hiftory learned at the expence of La- 
tinity, which is then to be more valued. * Mok for. 


+. But, let him early be taught to taſte and be 
nouriſhed by Livii lactea ubertas, the milky richne/s 


f Liv.. QUINTILIAN, 
I 2 Gold- 
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„ nt Hiſtory of Greece and Romer, 
il give a boy as much knowledge of ancient 
hiſtory ory, as he can receive at ſchoot conſiſtently 
with his other occupations; © Moſt” of theſe I 
wiſh to be read by the boy; as · the amuſement of 
his leiſure houts. They can ſcarcely be read in 
the ſchool, without interfering with very im- 
be pot purſuits; with purſuits, which cannot 
+ like * the age oE man- 


ys earneſtly recommend an atterition to the 
| Gietk and Roman Hiſtory in particular; not 

only for the neceſſary a4 4 ornamental know- 
ledge which they furniſh, but alfo for the noble, 
manly, and generous ſentiments which they tend 
to inſpire. He, who, in his early age, has been 
taught to ſtudy and revere the characters of the 
ſages, heroes, ſtateſmen, and philoſophers, who 
adorn the annals of Greece and Rotne, will 
neceſſarily imbibe the moſt liberal notions. He 
will catch a portion of that generous enthuſiaſm, 
which has warmed the hearts, and directed the 
conduct, of the benefactors and ornaments of 
the human race. 

A Latin and Greek ſcholar 23 not he b äg- 
norant of the annals of his own country. If 
this ſhould be the caſe, he will appear inferior, 
in-the eyes of common obſervers, to many boys 
whoſe education has been in other reſpects much 


Theſe were haſty works, compiled merely to 
ſupply preſent wants; but as Goldſmith certainly 
poſſeſſed genius, it has ſometimes ſhone out and 
ted che gloom of a dull compulation. 


wait ae 
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confined. - They are in themſelves capable of 
rewarding his attention moſt amply. A very 
particular ſtudy of them may, indeed, very pro- 
perly, be deferred till a more advanced. age; 
but a little introductory knowledge is certainly 
deſirable at the ſchoal. I know not a better 
book far the purpoſe af communicating it to 
boys, than the book already adopted in ſchools, 
written in queſtion and anſwer, and abounding 
with prints. | >; n 
Engliſh Biography I ſtrenuouſly recommend, 
as more entertaining, and perhaps more uſeful 
than civil hiftary at large. I do nat recolle& 
any biographical work. which is particularly 
and properly adapted to the uſe of ſchools. It 
as, 4 think, a defideratum. It ſhould be ele- 
gantly written, and conſiſt principally, but by 
no means entirely, of the lives of the learned. 
A knowledge of feigned hiſtory, or mytho- 
logy, is abſolutely neceſſary to the reader of the 
claſſics 1. But I by no means approve of 
ſearching 


Ancient Hiſtory is more proper for a young 
claſſical ſtudent, becauſe it has uſually been better 
written than the modern. Quia provenere ibi 
magna ſcriptorum ingenia, per terrarum orbem, ve- 
terum facta pro maximis celebrantur. The exploits 
of the Greeks are celebrated throughout the world, as 
the greateſt that ever appeared, becauſe there aroſe, 
in thoſe countries, hiftorians of great genius. Not 
{the hiflorian means.to infinuate) that the exploits 
themſelves are always greater than thoſe atchieved 
in other nations. | SALLUST. 
+ Ne ea quidem quæ funt a clarioribus poetis 
ficta negligere. We muſt not overlook even the fe- 
trons of the more illuſtrious poets, QUINTYLIAN: 
| | Certè 
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ſearching for this knowledge in Tock's Pan- 
theon. That book, though it diſplays much 
learning, and has been long and generally re- 
ceived, is ſurely improper for boys. It contains 
many ideas, and many expreſſions, which may 
equally corrupt the morals and the taſte of the 
pong ſtudents. © I would ſubſtitute in its room 
the abridgment of Spence's Polymetis. This, 
if it includes not ſo many particulars, includes 
enough, and is written with elegance and deli- 
cacy.” Dr. King's Hiſtory” of the Heathen 
Gods is a uſeful book for the purpoſe; but I by 
no means approve the practice of beſtowing 
much time in fuch purſuits. A little of this 
knowledge is certainly neceſſary to throw a pro- 
per light on the antient writers; but J would 
not proceed any father in purſuit of it, than is 
indi penfably required. e sp n * 
A little chronology will be highly uſeful. It 
is unavofdably a dull and unentertaining ſtudy *. 
It will be ſufficient if the pupil is at firſt furniſh- 


Certe propter poëtarum enarratiqnemya guibus 
mos eſt ex omni diſciplinarum genere ſua tempe- 
rare, tenenda eſt fabularum vis, quam unde po- 
tiùs petas, quàm ab Homero, fabularum omnium 
Parente? Undoubtedly, for the ſake of explaining the 
Forte; whoſe cuſtom it it to mix all ſurts of learning 
in their works, the meaning of fables it to be un- 
derfleed, 'which meaning where 'would one rather 

eek, than from Homer, the parent of all fables ? 
Bion SUDAN r e IRABMUS- 
© Yet man ſpend their lives about the ſhells 
and huſks of learning, without ever taſting the 
weetneſs of the kernel and the fruit; difficiles ha- 
ntes nugas, making much ado about trifles. F 

c 
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ed with general ideas in it, and with a, know- 
ledge of a few. remarkable æras and epochas. 
Chronological tables abound, and; they are in 
general ſufficiently accurate. They WAY, be re- 
ferred io as eaſily as an almanac | 

It muſt be. remembered, t that the reaſon why 
L recommend. introductory. books. only on 
rical, mythological, and chrondlogical fubiets, 
is, that I am directing the ſtudies. of a boy, or a 
very young man. Lo a proficient in learning, [ 
ſhould recommend, if I preſumed to _ my 
advice, large and original treatiſes. I might 
enumerate à great variety of theſe in our own, 
and in ſeveral modern languages. ˖ But the 


voice of fame, and his own judgment, will be 
ſnſicjent to direct him in the ſelection *, . 


: 


* The farcaſtic Jevenal a 10 the follows 

ing paſlage,, thoſe injudicious parents, wha. re- 
quire, in the ſtudent of hiſtory, a knowledge of 
unimportant fend e What he ſays, was re- 
quired of maſters in his time, is now often expect- 
ed from the young ſcholar, as a om 0 his 
25 
improvement. 


Sed vos ſævas imponite leges, 5 
Ut præceptori verborum regula conſtet:; 
<p legat hiſtorias, auctores noverit omnes, 
75 Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos; ut forte ro: 
: tus 
Dum petat aut Thermas aut Phœbi Balnea, 
dicat VR 
Nutricem Anchiſe, nomen patriamque noverca 
Archemori; z dicat quot Aceites, vixerit Mer 
. Quot Siculus wie vini donaverit Ag 26. 
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176 ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
I add theſe res, "Gough they are not an 


„ 07 Qs . 
| 245 ee, hk fi 
Bt nn ipfus Cceths. J 
Hæc inquit cures ; et cum ſe verterit ate. 
Aecipe: victorĩ populus quod poſtulat, aurum. 
But when ＋ dun A the parents, ſeldom they 
» Without a'\fuit before the tribune pay, 
' And yet hard laws upon the maſter lay, 

| Be fure he knows exattly grammar rules, 

And all the beſt biftorians read in fchools ; 
Al authors, every poet to an hair, 

1 t aſted * queſtion, he may ſcarce deſpair 
To tell who nurft Anchiſes, or to name 
Arcbemorus i flepmother, and whence ſhe came ; 

Lo long Acefles li ved, what ftores of wine 
He gave to the departing Trojan line; 

Bid him, befides, his daily os empley © 
To form ibe tender manners of the boy; 
Aud work bim, lihe a waren babe, with art, 
To eme fommetry in every part; 
"= be this 6 tk 8 to __ 
young obſcemtzes n impair 
This be thy taſk; and yet, for all thy pains, { 


 Adrthe year's end expeft no greater gains 
Than what a Fencer, at a prize, abtains. 
DrYDEN. 

Whereas : Hoc illud eſt præcipuè in cognitione 
rerum ſalubre ac frugiſerum, omnis te exempli 
documenta in illuftri poſita mon umento intueri; 
inde tibi tuæque reipublicæ, quod imitere, capias; 
inde fœdum inceptu, fedum exitu, quod vites. 
This is the moſt 2 and uſeful effe o biftory, 
to be able to ſee. 8 of every kind placed in a 

Priking point 7 view, that you may. take thence, 
for yourſelf and for your — Something to imi- 
tate, and learn what is baſe in the attempt, and 
diſgraceful in the iſſue, and therefore to be ſhunned. 


Livy. 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory is particularly proper for the ſtudy of 
young ladies, and ought to be recommended to 
them in the place of hoſe novels which often lead 
them to ruin. Mr. Hume very judicioufly ad- 
viſes the ladies to read hiſtory. The following is 
a quotation from his Eſſay on chis ſubj ect. 
1 ' remember, I was once deſired by a young 
beauty, for whom T had ſome paſſion, to ſend her 
ſome novels and romances for her amuſement in 
the country; but was not ſo ungenerous as to 
take the advantage, which ſuch a courſe of read - 


ing might have given me: being reſolved not to 


make uſe of poiſoned arms againſt her, I there- 
fore ſent her Plutarch's Lives, aſſuring her, at 
the ſame time, that there was not a word of 
truth in them from beginning to end. She per- 
uſed them very attentively, till the came to the 
Lives of Alexander and Cæſar, whoſe names ſhe 
had heard of by accident; and then returned me 
the book, with many reproaches for N g her.“ 
e eee ede UME, 
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"on LEARNING"'TO SPPAK- OR BAD; AND ON 
'REFETITIONS or Aurhons. ; 


* 4 
4} 
444 | 


Nolo exprimi lteras putidivs, nolo odſcurari 
negligentins; nolo verba exilitèr exanimata exire, 
- moto iuflata et quaſi- anhelata gravius. I would 
vt hate ide litters affectedly eupręſſed, I uon not 
baue them carelefly confuſed ; I world not have the 
words come out faintly, and as if the ſpeaker was 
out of breath; I <uould not have them mouthed, and 


as. it were labeured from the ge; with Poffng and 
blodbing. . 4 C1 & 


1 TG 2 ans 2 are ade gie, add. 
1 HOMER. 


Wn ord 2 as bony 2 from bis lips diſtilled. 
Por, r. 


g 


HERE } has 158 been a juft RN 5 

men, whoſe attainments in learning have 
rendered them highly reſpectable, have not been 
_ able to diſplay their knowledge with any great 
credit to themſelves, or advantage to others, 
from a defect or a fault in their mode of elocu- 
n 0 


They often incur the reproof of Julius Cæſar 
to a bad reader: Si cantes, male cantas; fi le- 
gas, cantas. / pon are ſinging, you fing 22 ;if 

you are reading, you really frag, 
It 


ON LEARN N TO SPEAK, &c. 7 


It is therefore become a very deſirable, object 
in education to enable boys to ſpeak well. L 
the boy is deſigned for the church of the Jaw, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary. If he is deſigned for no 
particular profeſſion, yet a clear and manly ut- 
terance is à valuable acquiſitions, A part of the 
time ſpent at ſchool ſhould always he devoted to 
the purſuit of this uſeful and elegant accompliſh- 
ment. 5 | 

The proper mode, then, of purſuing it, is all 
that claims our preſent examination. I. ſhall 
not enumerate the methods which appear to me 
wrong and ineffectual; but ſhall preſcribe that 
which 1 think moſt conducive to the end in 


* 


8 N . * —_ . ö W 0 a 
* Sapere et fari, ut E quæ ſentiat. Ta have 
gecd ſenſe, and to be able to utter what he thinks. 


4 *. 4% 


1 75 x FOR, 
+ Under ſpeaking I comprehend reading ; and 
the following appears to me an excellent rule, 
««'Whoever reads a PERFECT Or FINISHED COM- 
POSITION, Whatever be the language, whatever 
the ſubject, ſhoald read it, EVEN IT aLoxEt,. both 
audibly and diftintly. y. 
4. A compoſition then like this, ſhoald, Las I 
ſaid before, be read both diſtinctly and audibly ; 
with due regard to ſtops and Pants wien ocra- 
-fonal elevations and depreſſions of the voice, and 
whatever elſe conſtitutes juſt and accurate pronun- 
ciation, He who, deſpiſing, or neglecting, or 
knowing nothing of all this, reads a work ot ſach 
a character, as he would read a ſeſſions paper, will 
not only miſs many beauties of the 3 but will 
probably miſs (which is worſe) a large proportion 
ef the ſenſe.“ He Harris. | 
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At the age of thirteen, provided the boy i is 
tty far advanced in che claffics, ſufficiently 
ced to be able to afford time and — ercd 
to other o objects, he- ſhould enter on the art of 
Vas ng. There are many books written on 
and many rules are uſually given to the ſtu- 
derit; previouſſy to his entrance on the practice. 
But adviſe that theſe ſhall not be uſed, if uſed 
at all, till he ſhall have been a little while ac- 
cuſtomed to the practice. Natural ſenſe and 
natural taſte, a good ear *, and well formed ore 
gans of ſpeech, under the guidance of a: fkilful 
living inftruRor, will effectually accompliſh this 
purpoſe, without any painful attention to 1 70 
and unentertaining rules of art; to rules w 
often give an appearance of difficulty to pur- 
ſuits which f in themſelves are eaſy and pleaſant. 
Once in every week I adviſe, that ſcholars of 
the age and qualifications already ſpecified, ſhall 
rehearſe, in the hearing of all — boys in a 
ſchool, ſeated in form as auditors, ſome cele- 
brated paſſage from Demoſthenes, Plato, Ho- 
mer, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Milton, -Shake- 
us; ws re Wer 29 75 1 we to adhere 


*I —— mur on this quality, for elo- 
quence is moſt ſtrictly and erly MUSIC. 
Movowey' com prehends poetry oratory, no leſs 
than harmonious found without — 024m 

+ «© "When all theſe employments are well con- 
quered, then will the choice "hiſtories, © heroic 
—— and Attie tragedies of ſtatelieſt and moſt 

Pargument, with all the famous political ora- 
ons, offer themſelves; which, if they were not 
. READ, BUT- SOME or THEM GOT BY'ME- 

MORY, 
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ſcrupulouſly to theſe original writers, or at beaſt 
to thoſe among their ſucceſſors uthoſe charac- 
ters are eſtabliſhed-. I would, for the fake of 
drawing a line not to be paſſed over; admit no 
authors but ſuch as theſe; for theſe are fully 
ſufficient to form the: taſte; as well as to furniſh 
matter for the practice vf elocution. And when 
once minor or obſcure authors are admitted a8 
models for the young ſpeaker, there is danger of 
corrupting his taſte. I know chere are nume 
rous writers, beſides thoſe J have mentioned, of 
great 3 reel ens _— * 
ueut WI t plealure va 
But I Teal — the attention of the . 
in ſpeaking, to authors, whether Greek, Latin, 
or Engliſh, who have obtained, or who at leaſt 
deſerve, the rank of claſhes; eſpecially: when. 
he is to commit weir paſſages to memory, as in 
the preſent caſe. I muſt; 3 — 
that the learning by by heart the 
paſſages of the fineſt authors, is a very —3 
collateral advantage attending the ſtudy 7 of ine 
art of ſpeaking in this metho-. 
The firſt object is, to habituate the ſcholar to 
ſpeak ſlowly and diſtinctly. By far the greater 
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MORY,' AND SOLEMNLY pronounced with: Ale 
ACCENT AND GRACE;” AS MAGHT BE TAUGHT); 
would endue them even with the ſpirit and vigour - 
of Demoſthenes or Cicero, Euripides or Sopho- 
cles.“ 5 MiLiron's Traſtate. 

1 diapprove the pradice of ſchool-boys ſpeal... 
ing their own declamations; unleſs; at be occa- 
fionally, and as an honorary reward, for, a good 
compoſtion. A fine piece of - . | 
greatly to facilitate a fine utterance, ,.  -, 1; 


5 | part 
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part of boys have fallen into a careleſs and pre- 
Cipitate manner of articulating their words. 
Till this fault is removed, no improvement can 
de made in elegance or expreflion. A diſtinct 
enunciation in ſpeaking, reſembles perſ picuity 
in writing. - Without it, there can be no grace- 
ful elocution, as without perſpicuity there can 
be no beauty of ſtyle. Let ſome months be 
employed in obtaining theſe primary and im- 
portant points, a ſlow and diſtinct utterance. 
This of itſelf is a valuable attainment. One of 
the beſt methods of introducing it, I have found 
to be a motion of the inſtructor's hand, reſem- 
dling the beating of time in muſic, and dire&ing 
the pauſes of the learner, and the ſlower or 
quicker progreſs of his pronunciation. I have 
alſo found, as I doubt not others have likewiſe, 
that it is very uſeful to inſiſt, during the exer- 
ciſe, that every fyllable, but eſpecially the laſt &, 
ſhall clearly, and almoſt ſeparately, ſtrike the ear. 
Boys are apt to drop the laſt ſyllable. Caution 
is however neceſſary, to prevent the flow and 
diſtin manner from degenerating to the heavy 
and the ſluggiſh. But really this ſeldom hap- 
pens. Boys of ſpeech are generally too voluble. 
They oftener want the bridle than the ſpur. 
During this proceſs, all monotony, and, indeed, 
all diſagreeable tones whatever, muſt be care- 


„Sul = autem cujuſque dictionis sy LAB, 

præſertim EXTREM 2, rectè, diſtinctè, et clare pro- 
ferantut. Let every ſyllable of every word, but eſpe- 
"tially the Iaft ſyllables, be properly,  diſtinly, and 
clearly pronounced.” 07 JOUR 

„„ -» QutnTILIAaNs BUTLER, DUoarD. 


fully 
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fully corr ected. 8 For | if they are ſuffered to 
grow into a habit, the difficulty. of removing 
them is great indeed; and. it, is really amazing, 
how unnatural and diſguſting are the tones of 
many, boys, who, have been taught to read, by 
vulgat perſons, without ſubſequent correction. 
When 2 flaw and dite utterance is. ab 
tained, and-the tones removed, the, graces of elo- 
cution will claim the pupils attention. And 
here I cannot help remarking, that I have. { 
dom ſeen a very graceful manner in boys, who 
yet have not been without inſtruction, in this ac- 
compliſhment. Their inſtructors have alm 
univerſally taught them a bold, an affected, and 
a theatrical manner. They have, aimed at 
fomething more ſhewy and ſtriking than the 
plain, natural, eaſy, diſtinct, and properly mo- 
dulated ſtyle. of pronunciation. The conſe- 
quence has been that hearers of taſte have 
laughed nd pitisd. float bis ele [ods 
NModeſty, whatever ſome. diffipated and inju- 
dicious parents may think on the ſubject, is one 
of the moſt becoming graces of a boy. When 
he ſpeaks in public, it is one of the fineſt rheto- 
rical ornaments that can be uſed. The beſt 
writers on the ſubject of rhetoric, have preſcrib- 
ed the appearance of modeſty, even in men. It 
is not therefore wonderful, that the want of it 
in boys (and it muſt always be wanting where 
a theatrical manner is adopted) ſhould give dif- 
guſt. A loud rant, and a violent tone of yoice, 
can never pleaſe in a boy, unleſs, indeed, he is 
acting a play. But as few boys are ſent to 
ſchool to be prepared for a theatrical life, I 
think the theatrical manner ought to be ex- 
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ploded from a ſchool ?. The glaſſical manner, 
as I ſhall call it, muſt prevail ſin every ſeminary 
devoted to antient learning; for there, if an- 
tient learning is properly underſtood and culti- 
vated, taſte muſt prevail. I wiſh, then, no 
mode of ſpeaking to be taught and encouraged at 
a claſſical ſchool, which would not pleaſe an 
Attic audience. iq. noble 
I think that the greater part of inſtructors in- 
ſiſt too much on action. Much action requires 
a degree of confidence unbecoming in a boy. 
Yet without that unbecoming confidence, it will 
be aukward ; and if it is aukward, it will ren- 
der the fineſt ſpeech and the beſt delivery xidi- 
culous, I have been preſent on many public 
_ occaſions when boys have ſpoken; and I never 
yet obſerved above one or two who uſed action, 
without expoſing themſelves to the deriſion of 
the audience. Good nature led them to conceal 
their diſpleaſure from the boys, but it was evident 
to others, None ſeemed to have approved it but 
the more illiterate. 

It is ufual in many ſcheols to act Engliſh 
plays. The exerciſe may poſſibly improve the 
boys in utterance, but there are many inconve- 
niencies attending it. The various prepara- 
tions, and the rehearſals, break in greatly upon 
the time which ought to be ſpent in claſſical and 
grammatical ſtudy. Nor is the loſs of time the 
only evil. The boy's, attention becomes en- 
groſſed by his part, which he is to Be m be- 

fore a large and mixed audience. The hope of 


pPlurimum aberit a ſcenico. Let it. be ven 
diſtant from the manner of the tage. Qyixr. 
2 applauſe, 
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applauſe, the dreſſes, the ſcenery, all conſpire to 
captivate his imagination, and ta make him 
loath, in compariſon, his Lexicon and Gram+ 
mar. I am not ſure that ſome moral; currup- 
tion may not ariſe from ſeyeral eircumſtandes 
unavoidable in the reprvſentation. The theatrical 
mode of ſpeaking, which has been acquired by 
it, has ſeldom pleaſed the beſt judges . Pers 
haps ſome improvement may: arife from acting a 
play of Terence or Sophocles; but 1 doubt 
whether a boy will be the bettur for nen > 
ſtroller in a barn. b 3: 
Neither is it deſirable, that re ſhould eqn 
that love and habit of declaiming, which may 
introduce him to ſpouting clubs, or diſputing ſo- 
cieties f. If we may believe report, little elſe 
than iufidelity and faction are learned in thoſe 
ſchools of oratory. Nor can it be ſuppoſed, 
that elegance of ibyle, of ſentiment, or of utter · 
ance, is eee ue in uch e aſſocia- 


tions . | 
1 Having 


„Non ab ſcena et « kiſtrionibus. Net from abe 
age and the players. 25363 BY del N ISe.2 
eſe 


Since this was written, man mls 
naries of riot, rebellion, and irreli gion, have b een 
ſuppreſſed by parliamentary zuhoftey; to the joy 
of all men of good ſenſe, good morals, and true 
patriotiſm. | N 

't Nec eloguentem quidem efficiunt, ſed 7 Oquacem, 
T hey do not render a W : good Maler. bas merely 
a prater. PETRARCH... 

Oi 8 av rox. 100 XY wyy oN £UX3,6625 Ky 22 
obe i,,% £10 S T he/e EXTEMPORE haranguts 
are 1 7 levity and futility, PLUTARCH. 
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Having rejected the forward, the pompous, 
and the declamatory ſtyle, I muſt explain what 
I mean by the claffical. I mean, then, a clear, 
a diſtinct, an emphatie, and an elegant utterance 
without affectation. I confeſs I have not often 
ſound ſo pure a ſtyle; but I can conceive it, 
and I am ſure it would pleaſe and affect a re- 
fined audience. To a vulgar and an illiterate 
audience, vehemence of action, and loudneſs of 
voice, often appear more truly eloquent, than 
the graceful oratory of an Athenian. 

To ſpeak well, depends more on the corporal 
endowments, than man other accompliſhments, 
Whatever learning and judgment the mind ma 
have acquired, yet unleſs nature has formed the 
organs of ſpeech in perfection, and unleſs ſhe 
has given a conſiderable degree of bodily ſtrength 
to the ſtudent, he will ſeldom become a diſtin- 
guiſhed ſpeaker... Art and care * may, however, 
aſſiſt him; and, as I ſaid before, if they enable 


him to ſpeak lowly and diſtinctly, they will 
have done him great ſervice. 


Malo indiſertam prudentiam quam loquacem 
ſtultitiam. I prefer good ſenſe, without the talent 
f fine Jpeaking, to talkative folly, 0 Ce. 

Loquax magis quam facundus, | 

A talkative rather than an eloquent nan. 


Satis eloquentiæ, ſapientiæ parum. + 
. Garrulity Pn but rather too little good ſenſe. 
SALLUST, 


Nemo reperitur qui fit ſtudio nihil conſecutus. 
There is no one who has not 887 Something by appli- 
N . QUINTILIAN. 


To 
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To conſtitute a diſtinguiſhed oratorꝰ, Na- 
ture muſt have done much more than have fur- 
niſhed perfect organs of ſpeech. She muſt have 
given exquiſite fenſibility p. This, with culti- 
vation under an inſtructorꝭ who like wiſe poſſeſſes 
both ſenſibility: and perfect organs, will infallibly 
produce that noble accompliſhment Which has 
charmed mankind, and 3 — ſome of the 
greatels events in their hiſt a9 

Iwill not cloſe this ſection, * e 
adviſing all who are deſigned to fill that office, 
which is inſtituted to inſtruct their felow-crea- 
tures in moral and religious truth, to pay great 
eee in their rant, to the art of ſpeaking 4. 

'* Such an one as Ben Jonſon defcribes, when 


ke ſays, His hearers could not congh or look 
afide without loss. He coMMAanDED WHERE HE 


sro. Tbe fear of every man that heard 
lu was; leſt he thould make an end.“ 
IAN Jonson's Diſcoveries; 


11 Obe voces, ut nervi in ſidibus, ita ſonant 
ut a motu animi quoque ſunt pulſæ. All the tener 
of the voice, like the frings Z a muſical inflrument, 
give a ſound according to the ftroke received by the 
emotion of 2 — agate Cre. | 
. ——<© Whether they be to ſpeak in par- 
liament or council, honour and attention would 
be waiting on their lips. There would then 
alſo appear in 'yVLP1Ts, other viſages, other 
geſtures, and ſtuff otherwiſe wrought, than what 
we now fit under, oft-times to as great a trial 
of our patience as any other that they preach to 
8 Mirrox's Tractate. 
But, oratorum vim 1M1TATUR inanis quædam 
prolluentia loquendi. The irreſiſtible force of the 
true orator, is imitated by a certain empty and ver- 


boſe volubility of talking, 
The 
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The negle& of it has brought the-regularl 
educated profeſſors of religion into — 
among the lower orders of the people; among 
thoſe, who, for want of other opportunities, 
tand moſt in need of inſtruction from the pulpit, 
It has given a great advantage to the ſectaries, 
and perſons irregularly educated, who ſpare no 
endeavours to acquire that forcible and ferious 
kind of delivery, which powerfully affects the 
devout mind. The conſequence is natural, 
though lamentable. "Conventicles are crowded, 

hone churches eee. 5 

Þa Ti | T oy 

* *A dns will cauſe an inferine © com 
Ation 22e a deſirable effect on a ſerious po 
a well-diſpoſed congregation, But a poor man- 
as well as poor matter, muſt neceſſarily in- 
duce. the pariſhioner to wander to other allenbles, 
where he can be better pleaſed and inſtructed.— 
Let an, impartial. obſeryer enter many of the 
churches in the Great City, eſpecially in an aſter- 
ngon, and he will regret the want of that elo- 
quence, which is able to force an þ apdience. He 
will ſee the national utility of m the art of 
— part of ſchool- education. 3 but that 
Ee ch preachers do indeed attempt ora- 
20 1 at the attempt brings to mind a pa age. in 
— 2 quem tu mihi comædum, quem, cir- 
cnlatorem ſpectare malis quam iſtos in concionibus 
-#hetoricantes omnino ridicule, ſed tamen suAvis- 
SLIME imitantes ea quz rhetores de dicendi ratione 
tradiderunt? Deum immortalem ! ut geſticulantur, 
ut apte commutant vocem, ut cantillant, ut jac- 
tant ſeſe, ut ſubinde alios atque alios vultus in- 
Count, ut omnia clamoribus miſcent ! Now what 
comedian 
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To thoſe who wifh to poſſeſs ſome hook, to. 
direc them anne art, * wann "end 
« mt 


comedian ar ä pit richer 4 e 
men floarifhing away in their ſenmons mei 
ughably ; but zer moſt ſaveetly. following, all | the 
rules laid down 2 the LECTURERS! ON THE ART 
or SPEAKING. Good God! what gefticulations 
tbey nale, . how aptly they change the tone of their. 
voice; how they ſeem ro fing it, how they throw 
themſelves about, what faces they make, what atti- 
tudes they aſſume, and how they confound every. N 
with their vociftration !“ So much hypocriſ! 
on villany has been detected in ſome o 5 

vain perſons who have affected popularity of preach- 
ing, that all ſenſible perſons are now become e 
cious of it. 


I will beg leave to make a reach | on che be 
ſent ſtate of the xLoQuwEnces oF THE DAN. I 
am ſorry to obſerve, that it has greatly degene- 
rated from that liberal oratory which immortalized: 
à Cicero, and which was deſigned to defend the 
cauſe of che fatherleſs and the widow, and to pro- 
tect the injured, by lending truth the aſſiſtance of 
abilities. It is now little more than frothy'decla- 
mation, often dictated by the cunning of a knave, 
and uttered with the bellowing of a bully. Im- 
pudence, inhamanity, indeheacy, want of can- 
dour, and narrowneſs of mind, mark the modern 
pleader. The cxUsL AND UNMANLY ADVAN=! 
TaGct which he takes. of his ſituation, to make 
free with reſpectable characters, ux r ux IHA, of- 
ten degrades him below the rank of a ſcholar, a 
man of common humanity, a Chhriſtian, and, 
WHAT HBE THIN XS WORSE THAN ALT, A Gen- 
TLEMAN. It is remarked of the popular pleaders 
at the bar, that, with all their bold pretenſions to 

eloquence, 
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mend the books commonly in uſe, thoſe of 
Burgh * and Enfield. I will add; that ſome parts 
oli voto nei oss 
: .10Nvy3019 107 euineg Dus sis; I6TUTEN 6 1: 
_ eloquence, their volubility fails them when they 
are without their briefs, and when they are un- 
protected by a court of judicature. 
* Mr. Burgh has rendered his ART oy sPfAx- 
Ix particularly uſeful, by inſerting in the mar- 
in, the paſſions and humours which the paſſages 
e has collected expreſs. But Dr. Enfield's ſpeaker 
is alſo a very  pleating and uſeful compilation. I 
cite the "followt) & pa ages as a curiofity, from a 
bodk on the art of ſpeaking, which was printed 
228 years ago, and does honour to Engliſh li- 
terature, if we conſider the ſtate of the times. 
„ Prönunciation ſtandeth parthy in faſhioning 
the tongue, and partly in framing the geſture. 
The tongue or voyce is praiſe-« orthie, if the 
utteraunce be äudible, ſtrong, and eaſie, and apt 
to order as wee lift” Therefore, they that uv 
to get praiſe in telling their minde in open au- 
dience, muſt, at the firſt beginning, fpeake ſome- 
what ſoftlie, uſe meete pauſing, and beeying ſome- 
what heated, riſe with their voyce, as tyme and 
cauſe ſhall beſt require. They that have no good 
ces by nature, or cannot well utter their wordes, 
muͤſt ſeeke for helpe elſewhere. Exerciſe af the 
bodie, faſtyng, moderation in meate and drinke, 
gaping wide, or ſingyng plaine ſong, and counter- 
feyting thofe that doe ſpeake diftinaly, helpe muche 
to have 4 good deliveraunce. Demoſthenes beyng 
not able to pronounce the firſt letter of that arte 
whiche he profeſſed, but woulde ſaie, for Rheto- 
rike, Leak, uſed to put little ſtones under his 
tongue, and ſo pronounced, whereby he ſpeake at 
length ſo plainly, as any man in the worlde could 
doc, Mulicians in Englande have uſed to put 
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of Mr. Sheridan's Art of Reading contain va« 
luable hints. But theſe will effect but little, 
without a living and really judicious inſtructor, 
or a natural taſte and genius for elocution. 
„asd mods ziel \urkiduionr usa: nps 
agges in childrens mouthes, that they might pro- 
BE. diſtinaly, but now. with the loſſe and lacke 
of muſick, the love alſo is gone of bringing up child- 
ren to ſpeake plainly. Some there bee that either 
naturally, or through folly have ſuch evil] voyces, 
and ſuche lacke of utteraunce, and ſuche evill geſ- 
ture, that it muche defaceth all their doynges.. One 


ipes out his wordes ſo ſmall, through defaulte .of 
his winde pipe, that ye would thinke be whiſtled. 
An other is hoarſe in his throte, An other ſpeakes 
as though he had plummes in his mouth. An 
other ſpeakes in his throte, as though a good ale 
crumme ſtucke faſt. An other rattles his wordes. 
An other choppes his wordes. An other ſpeakes, 
as though his wordes had neede to be heaved. out 
with leavers. An other ſpeakes, as though his 


wordes ſhould be weighed in a ballance. An other. 


gapes to fetch winde at every thirde woorde, This 
manne barkes out his Engliſhe Northern like, with 
I fate, and thou lad An other ſpeakes fo finely, as 
though he were brought. up in a Jadies chamber. 
As 1 knewe a prieſt that was as nice as a Nunnes 
Henne, when he would ſaie maſle, he would never 
ſaie Dominus vobiſcum, but Dominus yobicum. 
Some blowe at their noſtrilles. Some ſighes out 
their woordes. Some finges their ſentences. Some 
lavghes altogether, when they ſpeake to any bodie. 
Some gruntes like a hogge. Some cackles like a 
henne, or a jacke-dawe, Some ſpeakes as though 
they ſhould tell in their ſleeve. Some cries out ſo 
loude, that they would make a man's eares ake to 
heare them. Some coughes at every word. Some 
hemmes it out. Some ſpittes fire, they talke fo 


| hottely, 
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hottely.. Some makes à wrie mouth, and fo they 
ſt out their wordes. Some whines like a pigge. 
Tome ſupgextheir whrdes dp, las a) pere man doth 
is porage. Some noddes their hed. at every ſen- 
_ Tbs winkes with one eye, w__ ſome 
wath Thi ftouneth, al waies when he 
ſpeakes. An — ever as though he were 
madde. Some cannot ſpeake but they muſt goe up 
and: doune, or at the leaſt be ſtyrryng their feete, as 
though they ſtosd in · a cokerying boate. An other 
wall plaie with his cappe in his hand, and ſo tell his 
le, Some, when they fpeake in a great companie, 
W L lboke.all one waie, as L knewe. a reader in my 
ays who leoked in like ſorte when he redde to 
holers, whom one thought to diſappoint of ſuche 
1s conſtaunt lookes; and therefore againſt the next 
aie, he painted the Devill with Hornes uppon his 
head, in the ſelf ſame place, where thereader was wont 
alwaies to: looke, the which ſtraunge monſter, when 
he reader ſawe, he was baife. abaſhed, and turned 
is face another waie. Some pores upon the 
round as though they ſought ſor pinnes. Some 
welles in the face and filles their cheekes full of 
winde, as though they would blowe out their wordes. 
Some ſettes forthe. their lippes two inches good be- 
yonde their teethe. Some talkes as though their 
tongue went of pattines. Some ſhews all their 
teeth. Some ſpeakes in their teeth altogether. 
Some lettes their wordes fall in their lippes, ſ@@ot 
opening them when they ſpeake. There are a 
thouſand ſuche faultes among men, bothe for their 
ſpeeche, and alſo. for their geſture, the which if 
in their young yeres they be not re medied, they 
will hardly bee forgott when they come to man's 
ſtate,” WiLtson's Arte of Rhetorique. 
Some good remarks are prefixed to Buxcn's 
, ART OF SPEAKING: but a good living model, 
with-a good car and voice, will render few rules 
necellary. | 
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ON INSPIRING TASTE. 

«©, Every man that underſtandeth Latin, doth 
not - underſtand - either greatneſs or delicacy” of 
thought, ſtrength or beauty of expreſſion; and 
ſome critical heads, ſuch abſolute maſters are they 
of their paſſions, can bear the raptures and flights 
of poets with a wonderful command of temper, and 
be no more affected with the moſt moving trains, 
than if they were reading the heavieſt piece of their 
own compoſing.” FeriTon. 
Per affectationem decoris corrupta ſententia, cùm 
eo ipſo dedecoretur quo illam voluit author ornare. 
Hoe fit aut nimio tumore aut nimio cultu. © The 
ſautence is often: ſpoiled by an affetation of beauty, 

when it is deformed by the _ means by which the 
author meant _to adorn it. This ariſes from a too 
great turgidity, or too much embelliſhment. 
Drowed. Grammat. 


O enter on a metaphyſical diſquiſition on 
* 4 the particular conſtitution of mind which 
forms that quality which is termed good taſte, 
is by no means the buſineſs of my treatiſe. All 
J intend is, to point out, as well as I am able, 
the methods which. contribute to inſpire a young 
mind with a proper degree of it. 

Taſte is indiſputably very deſirable in itſelf; 
but it is the more ſo, as it has an influence on 
moral virtue. That delicate faculty which is 
ſenſibly delighted my all that is beautiful and 


ſublime, 
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ſublime, and immediately diſguſted with all that 
is inelegant in compoſition, muſt be affected 
with ſimilar appearantes in the ebnduct of hu- 
man life! And I believe, it will be found, that 
perſons poſſeſſed of (a truly refined taſte, are 
eg en ene open, and gene- 
rns. bowobn 
02 read; TW taſte, is like travelling 
through a delightful country, without remark- 
ing the richneſs and variety of the proſpects. 
From ſuch an excurſion more fatigue muſt ariſe 
than pleuſure. Indeed, the claſſics are entirely 
the objects of taſte, and he who reads them 
without it, miſpends his time. Yet. I have 
known many who read Virgil with eaſe, and 
who yet received no other pleaſure from the 
„than that which the ſuceeſſion of events 
afforded. Phe ſtory was entertaining, but the 
diction and the ſentiment, the Wceay⸗ and dig 
nity ity paſſed unadmired. 
| — ſhall we proceed? bs this amiable 
quality to be ſuperinduced by art, or is it not 
neceſlary that, like moſt of the finer faculties. of 
the human mind, it ſhould originate in nature? 
1 believe wich many others, that all men, «not 
remarkably deficient in intellect, are by nature 
turniſhed ur o much of this nun Power 


* What) we call claſſical learning is properly 
termed in Latin nunaANTAs. Quibus ætas pueri- 
lis ad humanitatem informati ſolet. By which the 
Nu. age as yes Fans e 

| 10. 
' The word HUMANITY ſeems indeed to be re- 
ceived in Scotland in the fame ſenſe. | 


as 
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as eaſily to admit of valuable improvement. In- 
ſtruction is by no means unneceſſary. Even 
they who poſſeſs the fineſt natural ſenſibility of 
literary beauty and deformity, will find their 
taſte greatly improved by proper cultivation. 
It is certain, that if, from ſome unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance, it happens that a mind endowed with 
this. natural power in a remarkable degree, is 
confined in a youthful age to bad models or in- 
judicious inſtructors, it will ſcarcely ever arrive 
at that perfection, of which nature gave it a ca- 
ity. Rules, therefore, and precautions, are 
— — neceſſary. % 5 
I qſhall give but one general rule. It is in- 
deed ſufficiently obvious; and it requires lefs to 
be pointed out, than to be ſtrictly followed. It 
is, that from the age of nine to nineteen, the 
pupil be not permitted to read any book hat- 
ever, except religious books, Engliſh, French, 
Latin, or Greek, which is not univerſally known 
and allowed to be written according to the moſt 
approved and claſſical taſte . This rule is proper 


Yi 


As to taſte, or elevation of ſentiment, we are 
told by ſome arrogant writers, that claſſical ſcholars 
ſeldom poſſeſs it. The ingenious Author of the Origin 
and Progreſs of Languages has quoted a paſſage from 
an Edinburgh periodical publication, in which the 
ſagacious writers tell us, Upon the whole; Mr. 
Harris, even in the preſent volume, with all its 
imperfections, has an ELEVATION.,.OF. SENTIMENT 
that-riſes above the 0RDINARY REACH OF M2 
CLASSICAL. SCHOLARS. | He may be conſidered 
as a ſingular 8 to a general and well- 
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ta be preſeribed on the preſent occaſion, ſince all 


who are converſant with young ſtudents, art ſenſi- 
ble how fond they are of reading any traſh, without 
he leaſt regard to ſtyle or manner, if it affords 


but entertainment by the gratification of curio- 


ſity. At an early age. the mental, like the ani- 
mal taſte, delights in that improper food, from 
which it is more likely to derive an atrophy, 
than to aequire nouriſhment. But when, during 
ten of he moſt ſuſceptible years, none but the 
beſt models are preſented to the mental eye, it 
muſt perceive, and learn to admire, the form of 
beauty. The buſineſs, will, however, be greatly 
facilitated, if the inſtructor feels the excellences 
which he reads with his pupil, and poſſeſſes the 
talent of impreſſing them upon him in a lively 
and forcible manner. If he is not remarkably 
happy in ſenſibilit >; et if the | il 18 ſe ' th. 
—— often . ; fer — 2 
ties of the truly claſſical writer are ſuch, as to 
wake their own way to the feelings of the fen- 
ſible . Let them but be well underſtood, and 

oft s iroqu 95d & Shit 5 one 1194/5 bng SOPE 


* : * 
®. 4 o 


founded ;obſervation, that thoſe Who have, been 


remarkable for their ſkill in Greek and Latin, 
have ſeldom diſcovered a 600D (TASTE, or ANY 
TAE NTS, for philoſophical diſquiſition. Lord 
Monboddo ſhews a proper indignation on reading 
ſuch criticiſm. I will take this opportunity of re- 
ommending the claflical. parts of Lord Monbod- 
do's work, and elpecially the third volume, to the 
WE ne 
* N Re author of the "Treatiſe on Par- 
ticles, as, I ink, well expreſſed the pleaſure a 
man of caſte feels, even from a PARTICLE —_— 
tay (1 * £5 


rep t conſtantly before” bim, and 
be OTE eee EIIWABISVAQIING Off | 
Boys fometimes,' FRY dug dabey og can: 
gination, as well as a deficieney of judgment, 
are very apt to admire tod much the florid ſtyle 
of compoſition.” © In their imitation” of it, they 
commonly fall into the turgid and dombaſt. 
Whenever this appears in a theme, or copy of 
verſes, let ſome paſſage be read on a ſimilar ſub- 
ject, if it can be found, from the works of a 
Pope, an Addiſon, or any other juſtly admired 
writer. They will ſdon fee the "deformity": of 
their own ' ſtyle, when contraſted with theſe. 
But care ſhould be taken, that a boy be not diſ- 
couraged ® ; for his fault is the ebullition of 
genius. A dull boy cannot ee to ſo clovated 


ay error. 
[Let the pupils if it ĩs po fable, be led nee 
890 901 101 e 95 30 150 5 


8 DI. 916 en off 0 

with rae, «« For my Own. part (fays he), Lhave 
often been ſur riſed with. a raviſhing ſweetneſs in 
the reading of a piece of Latin, ſo that I have 
hung and dwelt upon it like a bee upon a flower, 
and could not readily get away from it ; and when 
I have'come to examine the cauſe of that ſurpriſe, 
I have found nothing but what lay in the fineneſs 
and artfulneſs of the compoſure, or elſe in the ſig- 
nificancy and elegancy of the particles, which 
2 up and down therein, like ne of 

Iver in a ſilken con texture“ 


Par parlare dene ls a parlare mal. Tn or- 


der to expreſs on:”s ſelf well, it is ntce,ary to expreſs 
ne {of HH. AT.-FIRST. | 7 4 
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Kmplicity in manner, dreſs *, and ſentiment, as 

well as criticiſm and compoſition. Let them 
be taught, that, though falſe and glaring orna- 
ents, in "M Theſe, may attract momentary and 
perficial admiration, yet that valuable an per- 


manent gracefulneſs is the reſult of an adherence 


0 truth and nature. 

Foalſe and affected taſte involves its poſſeſſor 
in ruin or in ridicule; But true taſte, the reſult 
of fine feelings and a cultivated underſtanding, 
opens the ſource of a thouſand pleaſures un- 
known to the yulgat, and adds the laſt poliſh 
and moſt brilliant uſtre to the human intellect. 
Study without taſte, is often irkſome labour; 
with Ln, it confers. a nen + W ch 

1 * 


= Wow quiequid agit, quoquo velligia Hedi 
Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor; 
Seu ſolvit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis 
Seu compſit, comptis eſt veneranda comis. 
Urit ſea Tyrid voluit procedere palla, - 
Drit ſeu nive&eandida veſte venit. 
Talis in æterno fehx Vertumnus Olympo 
Mille habet ornatus, mille yBcenTeR habet. 
6 IBI. Lig 4 Eleg, 2. 
To Grace, the: ofprin of Taſte, we may fay, 
Et. parum comis fe te Juventus Ls 
- Mercuriufque, + Hon. 


© 1 05 authorities might be cited to evince 
the beneficial effect of good taſte on the morals, 
and conſequently. on happineſs. I Will tranſeribe 
that of Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticiſm. 
A juſte taſte 1 in the fine arts, derived from ra- 


tional principles; is a fine preparation for _-s in 


the ſocial ſtate with dignity and propriety. 
A jaſt taſte in the fine arts, by ſweetening and 
harmonizing the temper, is a ſtrong antidote to 
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reach of fortune, and ſuperior to the ordinary 


„ 


ition of h ity. * 
condition of humanit ). 


110 üg Uns Ala fgvods.. 3807 gps. 
the. turbulence of paliov.... e of taſte | 
procures to a man ſo much enjoyment at home, or 
 eafily within reach, that, in*order to be bechpfed, 
he is, in youth, under no temptation to pretipitate 
into hunting, gaming, drinking; nor, in middle 
age, to deliver himſelf over to ambition; nor, in 
old age; to avarice. A juſt reliſn of what is beau- 
tiſul, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in writing 
or painting, in archite dure or gardening, is a ſine 
preparation for diſcerning what is beautiful,  juit, 
elegant, or magnanimous in character or behaviour. 
| But after all that is ſaid in praiſe of taſte, we 
mult place it in a ſubordinate rank to good” ſenſe, 
and a power and habit of ja reaſoning.” On theſe, 
indeed, true taſte depends. Taſte unſupported by 
good ſenſe becomes , faſtidiouſne/s; a quality of 
weik and vain minds. It is deriyed from affecta- 
tion, effem and inſolence, and it commonly 
renders its poſſeſſor unhappy and ridiculous; - It is 
the parent of falſe connoiſſeur /oip, and of every ſpe- 
cies of foppery and unmanly refinement. 

If taſte and claffical learning were only fo far 
uſeful" as they afford an opportunity of finding em- 
ployment for all hours, and deliver the rich from 
the miſery of not knowing what to do, and of 
running into vice for employment, they would be 
very valuable. Books are the moſt convenient 
paſtime, conſidered only as ſuch. They are eaſily 
procured, and they are capable of being uſed at 
all ſeaſons and under all circumſtances. The chief 
advantage of a good education, ſays Ariſtotle, is 
to teach us how to employ our leiſuree. 

See Logy Mon go no's zd Vol. of the Ori- 
i 1 a Progreſs of Language. bt 
The following is Voſſius's explanation of the 
epithet L1BERAT., as it is uſed when we apply it to 
arts, knowledge, or education. 


K 4 Liberz, 
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Libere, quia non mods lideris dignæ, ſed ant̃- 


mum etiam enz vitiis. Sapere enim docent; 
quod vere! eftliberum elle; e ab/tyrannide affec- 


tuum immunem, SOLI NUMINI, et ANIME — 


| 2 PUBLICO BONO manci patum; ualis * 


2 eſt komiüis "berg? Liberal, * 
=> ecauſe they are worthy liberal men, but Rs 
#bey {iþerate, the, mind from. vices, For they teach to 
think ; which ig, in the crack, en/e,. to liberal, 
7 be free from the tyranny of. the paſſions, in aftate 
erwituge,.Ta TH DELTY, Only, ONE'S OWN 
berg AND THE PUBLIC GOOD, WBI SERV e 
18 daten oss, 
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Uiſtoriam ledio palettes edle; rokrAxth, 
ingenioſos. Reading biftory makes mien prudent ; 
reading Poerry makes them ingenious. ' Lord Bacou, 

Ingenuas, didiciſſe FIDELITER arte! 

Emollitmbres, —— 07 06 a 797 

Aſperitatis et invidiæ corrector et lx. 

T0 have learned the liberal arts FAITRHTur rr, 
2 the manners, and operates as a fine corrector of 


* 2 «EI. 
nat | » 41 1 — 
Po 


F 2 
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nature, envy, and anger. Ovi. Hor. 
ANY | parents conſider a turn for poetry - 
in their children, as a misfortune f. 


They 3 of opinion, that it will render them 
averſe 


* The emphaſis muſt be laid on 11 LIrER. 


+ Dull people, though they do not comprehend 
men of genius, are afraid of them, and naturally 
unite againſt them. Dr. Gr: Gcoky. 


Perſons of this ſort generally quote an aphoriſm 
of plebeian wiſdom upon the occaſion ; as THe. 1 
GREATEST CLERKS ARE NOT THE WISEST MEN 3 ; 1 
which, though it gives dunces comfort, is not * 
ways true; they may not perhaps have that kind 
of wiſdom which is properly called cunninc ; 
they may not tow bs well as others to make a 
good bargain ; they may not be xxowinG one:r, 
according to a vulgar and cant phraſe; but they 
will be wiſe, in the proper ſenſe of the word; 
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ber n all the ſerious Aae * of life, 
u 720 ons of the ima- 
e bon oe u fixed in à Jaborious 
ax. mercamtile e Wine, Their” . and 
tenſions + gre 1 42, but 


truth is, the PP, of a A rho turn tho 
5 be, deſtinec to uch employment, unleſs pe- 


culiar circum ANCES of convenience and advan- 
tage make it — ary... He fhiould be trained 


to one voſt us, in a which his taſte and 

genius wil wil alrays e him an bondurable diſ- 
e at el e hit with the pureſt 
cate + Ki 


— — 
ö * 
—_ K . F. - . _ _ * p 
* 
. 


* 2881 
. wy 


8 ain be . nibble, we gente and a 
bling to. others. They will, at the fame time, 
ei eir faults and bee He other men, 
theſe Will be more taken notice of i in them, and 
bath deficivus' food for calumi yy 16 1 
That is, from the arts of acquiring money. 
For the votaries of Plutus chiefly entertain the aboye 
opinion. th on $774 + 

. hi metuunt verſus ; odere poetas. Horx. 
Hil theſe are afraid of a. poem, and hate a poet. 
lupe, congere, aufer, poſiide ;—xeliy 
Leap ar certy aan, take. poſſeſcon ; — 

* muſt. leave it all. 442 + SENECA. 
4 t. E. Locke, in diſſuading from poetry, ſays, 
It is very ſe ſeldom ſeen, that any one diſcovers 

nes of gold E flyer in Parnaſſus,” ' I ho 

K 2 ye Ness OA. that * 15 mg 
Fer ar of purſuit. an idea 

| ; f 2 217 4 45 utkun philoſophical. 
r. —— (ſays Rollin) 1 ſome particular 
a: which I would not always adopt. Be- 
ueſtion whether he was well-ſkilled 3 - — 

ree 
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1 


To the boy whoſe lot will be to poſſeſs a for- 
tune, which his friends 8 MAN Vorn, and 
to him who, 18.. e F . 
ene recomm -ult 98 a poetica 
turn, if he re poſlefles it 3 h he 
ſhould. never arrive. at any 5M diſtinguiſhed! 
eminence, in poetica compoſition, yet the at- 
tempt, while. he is at ſchool, will add an ele- 
gance to his mind, and will naturally lead him 
to give a cloſer attention to the beauties of the 
Ga HAY It will not be a painful taſk. 
It will be bis moſt. delightful N It 
will give him ſpirits. in bs purſuits. P 3 
one of the ſweeteſt relaxations of a learned! 

But the mode of purſuing the ſtudy of poetry, 
received in ſome. ſchaols, is dmc PRs and 
inefficaciouss, It is ufa! ,to . ＋ * 7 
hands ſome-ſuperficial; treatiſe, entitled the Z 2 
of Poetry. This puzzles him with —— Jy 
he hardly underſtands,” and — — 
train of dry and unentertaining ideas, ;which, if 
they do not give him à difreliſy for his purſuit, | 
employ _ his time and f attention in an de 


en dan pid. eee e mig vN 


Greek Wagen and bn the! ſtudy: of _y Belles Let- 
tres: at leaſt, he ſeems not to ſet . 
them they deſerve. 2 n WITTE: 


nd Num nov 
N. If he have a poetie vein, tis to me 8 
STRANGEST, THING IN THE WORLD, that the 
father ſhould deſire or ſuffer it to be © SERTSHED 
R LMPROVED.. Methinks the parents ftoald la- 
our to have it STIFLED, AND SUPPRESSED" bs 


mack mare. [nd 5 „Users 
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coutſe: of „ eee 
ben 2 y genius is put under the guid- 
— — erttias as: Byſhe nnd Gildon? 
The moſt a ſueceſaful methed, IL, ſhould: ima- 
gine 10 be the fello wing Let a living inſtruc- 
dor, of taſte and judgment, ſelect proper paſſages 
from the moſt approved poets, and read them at 
firſt with the pupil. After this preparatory diſ- 
eipline, which needs not to be continued long, 
let che works of Milton, Shakeſpeare, and Pope, 
felf by ceading them, more than by any inſtruc- 
tot with the moſt learned precepts. No other 
reſtraint ĩs neceſſary, than to confine his atten- 
tion for a conſiderable time to theſe great poets. 
My reafon for confining his attention to the 
great eee a full convidtion, that 
many A fine genius is lowered. and ſpoiled, by 
attending to the little and trifling compoſitions 
which are to be found in abundance in many of 
The method of ſome private tutors is truly 
ridiculous. They read dry difſertations of their 
own compoſing, on epic, dramatic, and paſtoral 
.poetry,., to, boys of nine or ten, who fit nodding 
around. them, _ but who would be'effeQually rouzed 
F d. awakened by. reading the poems themſelves. 
The inſtructor finds it pleaſanter to gratify his 
vanity. by lecturing with all the formality of a pro- 
feflor, in his chair, than to labour like a peda - 
gogue in bearing a boy conſtrue and parſe. 
e er 
ARMINE, in oratione lbera, in omni argumenti 
e ligevie excrcendur, He mu be ler 
. axerca/ed in the COMPOSITION OF VERSE, of preſe, 
of every kind of writing, ExAsMuus. 
The 


ON! Sr PT 25 


The Mediocres Poœtæ, ora che Pvetaſtert. 
muſt by'no-means'be read; while che judgment 
is immature The ydung mind 1 
imitate bad morals in literature, as weh as in 
life. The faiteſt folms f muſt de prez 
ſented to the eye ol imitativo gen Sandia veil 
drawn over deformity®, = Y 7014Qs Nom vil matt 

991d 2113-19 11 gu 9 1 £31% Mit 


yy one rinti pal a ment for initlatiſig 
tical Ale is; 15 it will enable Fegg l 
tter to taſte the dec acies of pottical * 
tion, and conſequently to — of; a pure and 
noble pleaſure in great perfection. Bach as C- 
cero obſerves, Qeam multa vident. pictares in um- 


bris et in eminentia, quæ nos non 8 quam 
multa, quæ nos fugiunt, in cantu exaud, un! t 10,00 
genere exercitati. How many beauties do 195 ns 
rers fee in light and Halte, awhich we d wot 1 

wiany lids W's biete of muſic; © which eſcape uf, to 
ry Paas * are — is ibe ant © 201009076 
19 Y 1054 D ITED S706 DLC) {35 1a! Aen. Qv nr. 


Excluſive of all regard to intereſt, and of 


paration for the exerciſe of any art or rofeſho 
a taſte, for pleaſing books is Rats rely eng Foible, if if it 
Were only fe r the ſake of enabling! an ING2NVOUS 
man to paſs bis * innocently, calmly, and plea- 
Foradly, The p eaſures of letrers” ar certainly 
great bote ab "have been early devoted to 
beit, and thy are of all others rl eafieſt to 
obtained. For with reſpect to books we may -fay, 
Horum nemo non vacabit, nemo non venienteh 
ad ſe beatiorem, amantioremque fui demittit. 
Nocte conveniri et interdiu ab 8 offunt, . 2. 
Nullius ex his ſermo pericutoſus 'er Ahoiliu⸗ 
wee. obſervatio "ra feres 15800 "quiet — 
by 5 WE. uz lu 1 citas, U alch 
Hp * A l 20 38 Kale weer 
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80 manet, gui ſe in Waun, elientelam . 
id hahebit cum quibus de minimis maximiſque 
n quos de ſe quotidie, copſulat, a 
duibus audiat verum wos fen ucene laudetur ſine 
> Tae VIS ack e ſimilitudinem effingat. 
Sele e no one 75 aubom ever denies Him- 
F to him aubo calls upon him, no one takes leave of 

his wiſiter, till be has rendered him happier and more 
pleaſed with himſelf. The converſation of no one of 
theſe is 'dangerous, neither is the reſpect to be paid to 
Bim attended with expence. You may take what you 
will from them. bat happineſs, what a ploricus 
eld age awaits him who has placed himſelf under 
the protection of ſuch friends! He will have thoſe 
be may conſult on the moſt important, and the 

moſt trifling matters, whoſe advice he may daily aſe 
 cancerning himſelf, from aubom he may hear the truth 
without inſult, praiſe without adulation, and ta aubeſe 
famulitude be may conform himſelf. SENECA. 
„ Adolefcentes NOBILISSIMI — vos enim, vos 
mea jam compellabit. oratio—dict ncn poteſt, ea 
ſtudia - quanto olim vobis et ornamento et auxilio 
futura ſint, cum vos et generis veſtri nobilitas et 
veſtra virus ad rei pub. gubernacula admoverit. 
Etenim quibus arübus civitates præcipuè conſer- 
vantur, pietate, juſtitia, fortitudine, imprimiſque 
prudentia, earum ſunt omnium artium quaſi ſe- 
mina literarum prodita monumentis. Neque verd 
hezc ità a me dicuntur, ut contendam, niſi literis 
eruditum civem patriæ utilem eſſe neminem poſſe ; 
| ſed. hoc dico, Nis, LITERIS EXCULTI SINT11, 
i, VELUT IN REIPUB., ruf SEDENTES, 
CLAVUM TENENT, MULT1S EOS MUNERIS SUL, 
IISQUE PRACIPUIS PARTIBUS NECESSARIO DE- 
FUTUROS« Te NOBLE youth it can ſcarce be ex- 
prefſed how much theſe ſtudi es will ſerve and adorn 
yew, when, your illuſtrious birth and your own merit 
call you to take a ſhare in government. For the 
ſeeds 
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feeds of piety,” juſtice, fortitude, and e 2 
political Till, 55 which flates art princeptttly 

er ved, are to be ridtived* from Boks.” 174 rat 55 
that rone but a fehblar can be 4 1 nfeful ei citizen ; Bur 
this I ſay, that unleſs they who ave' at” rhe Bits" ave 
FOIILY WiITH"LETTERS;" ey muff be" wanting 
in many and Important parti of” their dnpy. 

Muskrus. 
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en INSPIRING A LOVE geodefirins, o op} THE 
Y MBI'FfON'* oF renne A LITERARY 
EMARACTER,” 45 


LO FT ; 1 — Ks, g 


Maki eſte animo et vittute, Juvenes, quibus.j jn⸗ 
cunda ol eſt, odioſa ceſſatio; quibps labori, 
gels labor, quieti; lui tum demum vita .ac Tpi- 
my Ker Re videw n1, cum in kireris tempus 
— con ſumitis. G on in your career” of virtue 
and ſpirit, ye gener generous youth, te whom induftry ft 
pltajant,' and inafion'a ais; to whom ret appears 
— and labeur as reſt, "who. then only ſeem 1 
enjoy Vife, auben ye are es bend all your time in 
— 1131989 ni [ts $18 ot My xeTVUS/ 
21 ,19ib1 fs eissqq 97 e bas ; 2190? nods 

: HEY, who have arm. ied at any very emi- 
nent degree of excellence in the practice 
of an art or profeſſion, have commonly been ac- 
tuated by a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm in their purſuit | 


of it . 7 have kept one On in ky wa 


1484 [3 


5 Obſerwe chad e man who flier itt 
the life-blood ſeems to have quitted his cheeks ;- 
is he impelled by any ſenſual pleaſure ? Is. in the 
hope of gain makes him read ſo much? Very far 
from it. On the contrary, he too frequently ſtu- 
dies at the expence both of his health and fortune. 
The inward ſatisfaction he feels in contemplating 
on the truth he diſcovers, and, if you will have it 
ſo, the deſire of fame, are the motives which ani- 
mate' and el him.“ Father GEA DIL. 


amidſt 


ON INSPIRING, &c. 200 
amidſt all the viciffitudes of time and fortune. 
Such, indeed, is — 0 2 huma irs, 
that ſcarebly ent'is at- 
tained, unleſs it postete one of the firſt places in 
the heart“; and be; long and :laboriquſſy por. 
ſued. Inſtances often appear of, ext nary 
performances in the literary — without 
much apparent application. But they are more 
frequently talked of, than found to exiſt, W 
indeed, can tell What Jegtee | of labour. paſſes, in 
the mind of anothet? K Writer, for inſtance, 
may jt cone bimſelf to the retitement of, his 
library, but apparently unite in the amuſemenis 
and yments of mankind, while he is com= 

poling. a work of learning and genius. We ſee 
his — the haunts of men; but we 

cannot ſee how his mind is engaged. His 
f invention are all in exerciſe on the 
choſen topic; and while he appears an idler, he 
ſtudies more effectually than he who al | 
reads, and never thinks. Many: an one 
has, wiſhed to avoid the — — labori- 
ous ploddery has devoted the unn Sudy; and 
thegday to dg. 

This at leaſt will be undiſputed. We all 
ſucceed beſt in the: ftudies-whichi we love, One 
of the firſt objects, then, of a parent and an in- 
ſtructor, muſt be, to cauſe in a child ſuch an 
aſſociation of ideas as ſhall connect pleaſures, 


honours, and rewards, with the idea of that pur= 


— 


* Unleſs it is porſued cen anere with debe. 
and with Oy” 


Impetus We ſacer, qui vatum peclora nögit. 0 
745 — frenzy of a port's breaft, © Ovid. 
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ut which is to de the purſuit of life. This 
end may be eaſily obtained, if the ſuperintendant 
of cho child rar eſauts the object in its faireſt 
blind i! form, 

eee 2 bas 15099. od: 10 12124 
e muſt ſhew that he is not one of thoſe who 
whe f* genſent ſtudendum oft ut vivamus molli- 
ter |. . qui nan perpendunt quam ſpecioſa, quam 
caleſtis, quam divina, quzdam, res fie, MENS on- 
e ren VAR1IS. Ego ſane non vi- 
eo, quid hac hominum monſtra quæ cor pus ande 
circumferunt, vel pre trahunt potius, a obus 
diſtent, nißf qudd loquantur, non mugimt; facies 


ſtupida, aſpectas hebes, eraſſa labra, ſemper ter- 


ram et pabula ſpectant, uenter ingens, quem qua- 
ter aut quinquies quotidia replent —— Agite 
ergo,” nobilior propage juventu tis, quibys, corpus, 
amne ardore tremit ; agite, inguam, animi noſtri 
e eee uy, gebn ieder. 
que contra brevitatem vi, memoriam ngſtri quam, 
maine Tos gam efficer ne, Wh Went 
obfect in ffudy ſhould be to live Iuxuriouſly — 

2 ee Boro heaven * 
divine a thing is a mind embelliſhed” with a wvaritty 
learning. Findeed" ds not for bo theſe monſters 
of men, who carry about a great body, or rather 
drag it along with difficulty, fer from oxen, wile/+ 
it be that they talk and do not low like an ox. Their 


. . a þ " z s - 
face is Prupid, their ajpe# dull, their lips thick, they 
are always looking on the earth, and on their pro- 


bender, their belly is of a vaſt ſize, and they fill it 
four or five times every day. . . . Come on, then, 
ye nable race of youth, whoſe whole Body trembles 


with warm ſenfibility ; come on, 1 ſay, let us ſeek 


tbr beauty of the mind, let us boaſt of the praces of 


this,” and to compenſate the fhortne/z of life, let us en- 

deavbur fo render the remembranct of us as durable as 

pa e, | Joch. Fogxr. Rix CEL. 
69) : 1 his 


hs 
< 
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form, and at the ſame time vigilandy takes care, 
le the impreſion, once — — by: 
the company of ſetvants, orf aH af- 
ſotiates. The child is deſigned to ſupport the 
character of the ſcholar and the gentleman, 
whatever may be his eng nts in ſociali life. 
Never let his book be ſpoken of, ſo as to con- 
vey the teaſt idea of difagreeable labour. Let 
it be repreſented as the ſource of amuſement, 
fame, profit, and of every thing deſirahle. It 
muſt be o ned, great judgment and attention, 
much knowledge of the emotions of the human 
heart, conſtant vigilance, unwearied patience, 
and a natural talent for the buſineſs, are required 
to regulate the mind of a child at that very early 
period when ideas firſt ruſh into the fenforiatin 
All theſe udalites are required in a greater de- 
gree than they are often found, Wrong aſſo- 


ec ae | WAY, fred: and it ae 8 


Thie extranrdinary.. uthor bas titten a very 
warm exhortation to ſtudy, not without ſome pueri- 
lities, mixed with good abſervations- . 

% But here. (ays Milton) the main. {kill — 
ar will be, to temper them with ſuch 
leQuzes and explanations upon every opportunity, 
as may lead ES draw them in WILLING - OBEDI- 
ENCce, enflamed with a ſtudy of learning, and the 
admiration of virtue; ſtirred up with high hopes 
of living to be men, and worthy Parriots, DEAR 
TO Gop, and famous to all ages. 

| Mixrrog's Tradate. 

.. Infuſing into their young breaſts ſuch an in- 
genuous and noble ardour, as would not fail to 
make many of them renowned and * 
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great 
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great part of the buſineſß of a preceptor to re- 
medy in future what it eould not prevent. 


_HArthe age of ten or twelve the taſſe may be 


more enſy e Phe mind is then not merely pat- 
fivec!! It can ONES voluntarily with its in- 


ſtructor, in rejecting, according to the dictates 


of judgment, all improper aſſociations of ideas, 
and in ſelecting all ſuch as are to be deſired. 

At that time then, if it cannot be accompliſhed 
before; I wiſh the pupil to be impreſſed with 
every idea which can render an eminence: in hz 


terature amiable and hondourable. 


In the firſt place, let him feel his chief — 
fures ariſing from his little 1 m let- 
ters, whatever they may When he does 


well, let him be per: Dry a: rewarded ; not 


only by his tutor or maſter, but by all who have 
any intercourſe! with him ; by his mother, by 
bis ſiſters, and even by his aunts and grand- 


mothers; If he is ingenuous enough to be ſen- 
_ fibly touched with praiſe,; the buſineſs is Half 


completed. | "Phe parent may e tulate him- 
ſelfl. He has nothing to do, but to beſtow it 
with judgment. The pupil's little heart will 


expand and exult to receive it, and all his facul- 


ties will ſtretch themſelves to deſerve it. 
The converſation which paſſes in his preſence 
ſhould commonly be on the n of great lite- 


* gtadio fallente laborem. 
T he love of the purſuit beguiling all the labour of it. 
Hon. 
og Spem ſucceſfus alit ; poſſunt quia poſſe viden- 
tur. FCucceſt nouriſhes rad ; they are able, becauſe 
e tbemſelwes able. Vr KG. 


rary 
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rary characters. They ſhould be ſpoken of 
with the higheſt venetation. None of their im- 
perfections, and none af thoſe, calumnies which 
envy invents, and which derogate from dignity, 
ſhould be even mentioned. On the other hand, 
a proper contempt, or leaſt neglect, ſnould be 
ſhewn to thoſe profeſſed wits: and philoſophers, 
who, though they do not want their admirers, 
are ignorant and injudicious as well as im- 
moral. The boy ſhould be taught by common 
converſation, not by ſormal precept only, to 
conſider greatneſs of mind as the only true 
grandeur; and the poſſeſſion of knowledge, as 
the moſt ornamental accompliſnment. Not 
only the father, but the females of a family, if 
they have judgment enough for the purpoſe, 
muſt concur in impreſſing on the young mind 
ideas of literary excellence. It too aften un- 
fortunately happens, that without intending the 
injury, they undo all the labour of an aſſiduous 
inſtrudtor. An attention to cards; to dreſs, to 
faſhion, to thoſe ſcenes which perſons engaged 
with the world cannot eaſily avoid, will not onh 
obliterate from the puerile mind all virtuous and 
deſirable ideas, but will often render it incapable 
of their future reception. If the idea of excel. 
lence, applauſe, and happineſs, is aſſociated with 
vanity in the infantine age, vanity will be pur- 
ſued in manhood &. 


Another 

The early aſſociation of ideas is, of the moſt 

important conſequence in every part f 

whether moral, religious, or litetary... Ta what do 

we owe the number of thoſe who, with perverted 

a ambition, 
| | 
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Another excellent. method of inſpiring the 
pupd, wah an emulation to excel in letters, is to 


him to read Biography. 1 need not 
. that the lives of men ot learning ſhould; be 
eat, pots, 


gor this purpoſe. Tbe lives of our 

es, hiſtorians, writers of every 

| nomination, ſhould. de frequently in his 
| Fa i odd SOS Wen are A el poſed 
* n LON 


217-35; T1015 
Dare ber with degre of — which wink 
lead, t9-,high gxcellence in learging-and virtue, la- 
to attain, the character of infidels, debauchees, 
men of vi Arn pleaſure, and exceſs in all that is 
Tuinous, ridiculous, forbiddea by d-cency and rea- 
Ton,” and the laws of God and man? We owe 1 it to 
the'affociation of ſith"a*charafter with the idea of 
ſpirit and diſtinction, and to che affoctation of the 
virtuous and the regular character with the idea of 
a poor ſpirit and weakneſs; we owe it to an aſſocia- 
tion of the idea of unerring excellence wich thoſe 
who poſſeſs hereditary titles, honoars, riches, _ 
who often make themſelves diſtinguiſned by en 
other perſonal qualities than infidelity, n 


exceſs, and brutality. Man commonly conforms 


His general character to that which he deems moſt 
excellent. But his idea of excellence is, for the mot 
part, erroneous from wrong aſſociations, formed in 
the boyiſh age, by ſee ing vaaity and vice 3 
over the moDEsTY of VIErrve. 2 

* I would not with a boy to acquire an exxcLv- 
sivs love of the more trifling purſuits of learning, 

which many pride themſelves upon, though they 
are but little conducive to MENTAL 1MPROVE- 


-MENT. I mean ſome PARTS or vixrok, a ſmat- 
tering of BOTANY, PLAYING TRICKS WITH AN 
' ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, &e. &c. For a boy 


may 
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on them, and which they deſerve, will fire a 
young mind wich ho ardent deſire to tread in 
their footſteps. J bai 03, mit mene 
If the boy exybocintrices at a proper age 
to the company of ſome celebrated literary cha! 
racter, it will greatly contribute to taiſe and 
ſuſtain this deſirable Chanson, He ſhould be 
taught to with for the honour of ſueh an interview, 
and to look upon any notice taken of him by 
ſuch a perſon, as a noble diſtinction. At the 
revival of learning, it is amazing with'' what 
eagerneſs even the fight of a man of eminent 
learning was ſought for by the ſtudious They 
ran in crowds from great diſtances to meet him; 
and any attention paid by him to an individu 
conferred an enviable happineſs. The confe- 


nes WO that the Journ who 1 devoted 


wy 
Foo 


way be. r . coins, ſhells, adobe; or 
moſſes, and be able to whirl a glaſs globe and to 
tell the OT NAMES of a ſew plants, to the 
ad miration of the ignorant, and at the ſame time 
poſſeſs a mind very 1LLIBERAL and UNENLIGHT- 
ENED. Let theſe things be attended to aFTER- 
WARDS, AND SERIOUSLY. But they: will not 
ſupply the place of a CLASSICAL' FOUNDATION, 
Many. vain- perſons ſnhive amongſt. the älliterate, 
merely by poſleſſing an BLECTRICAL ,MACH15 By 
or getting by rote a ſew words in Linnæus. Theſe 
perſons might properly be ranked ag * 
whom Weſt deſcribes thus: 
Who aye PRETENDING LOVE or $CABNCE fairs 
And generous purpoſe to adorn. the breaſt, - 
With LIBERAL Ars, to virtue's court repair, 
Vet nought but tunes and Aus und coins 
away do beer. 15 1 
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to learning, purſued:it-with à vizodr a fe 
vergnce Which:aftgnifhes the prefent age of 1 * 
dolence. It was the _—_— and the ee 


which the perſons of eminent DE ere 
held, which dee gener den . 
. purſuit of letters; an p e eee Ef- 


fects. — — u- 


ſively paid to rank and opulence, however ig- 
norant and undeſetving, it is no wonder that the 


liberal purſuits are found to languiſh. When 
honour is e 


by unworthy grandeur, and 
preferment by family and parliamentary intereſt, 


there is nothing to recommend a. laborious at- 


tention to learning but its own charms, which, 
however great, are valuable only to a few, com- 
pared with the maſs of mankind. 

After the important point is oxined, of mak- 
ing the pupil feel the love of letters, and an am- 
bition for literary fame, improvement is ſecured, 
He will make his own way, even under diſad- 
vantages*; but with encouragements, aſſiſt- 
ances, and opportunities, he can ſcarcely fail of 
arriving at, what few reach, diſtinguiſhed ex- 
cellence. | 


» Of the politeſt and beſt writers of antiquity, 
ſeveral were ſlaves, or the immediate deſcendants 
of ſlaves. But all the difficulties occaſioned by 
their low birth, mean fortune, want of friends, 
and defective education, were furmounted by their 


love of letters, and that generous ſpirit, which re- 
Cites, 


"Ay eis i vei — UTgoy00 ELfhivcrk a 
Still to be firſt, and riſe above the reft. 


Stimulos 
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——Stimulos, dedit æmula virtus: _ 
Nee wy fene poreſe Cum pris | 
$a bas tworon oi zu THO ,a>nsio 
PAs to enoteq of ide 11 
Aurel them e 101 1 
12001 10 ziuhug x 
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For Joc ou canxot ſay, that euen XGA eat 
. 2 3 art and Elmer in things of which 


emu. 
air - a. 


Weorbi i 70 be bad nothing. { 
lk ah fr þ Tens. brit 
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ROM the eue of Keating to the preſent 
day, every thing has been produced that 


Ia our and ingenuity can invent, to facilitate 


the acquifition of Knowledge. But notwith- 
ſtanding all the Introductions, the Compendia“, 
the Synopſes, the Tranſlations, the Annotations, 
and the Interpretations, I muſt aſſure the ſtu- 
dent, that induſtry, great and perſevering in- 
duſtry t, is abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure any 


6:0 ati DISPENDI1OSA ; as they have been 
Juſtly called. 

. I repeat this truth often; for 

Nunquam aimis dicitur, "quod nunquam ſatis 


\ gicitar, 
T hat is never ſaid too often which can never bt 
; aid often enough. SENECA. 


Ac ĩ aN. N. Ox ro 


There is no harm done, 7 what 7s well aid is 
Favice Jaid. PLaTo. 


very 


% 
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I 208 diſtinguiſhed mg amet. 
8 ne 

— — y be, ne” Hg dar faperts 
cial EF: confer neither jb honour, emo- 


lument, nor 
The pupil may be backs” by the judge 
ment and the liberality of his parents, to the beſt 
ſchools, the beſt. tutors, the belt books 3). an 
his, parents, may be led to ExpeR, from ſuch ad- 
vantages alone, extraordinary "advancement. 
But: theſe things are all extraneous, The mind 
of the pupil muſt be.. accuſtomed. to, ſubmit 
labour 3 ſometimes. to painful labour ?. Abe 
poor and ſolitary udent, who has never enjoy- 
ed any of theſe advantages but in the ordinary 
manner, will, by his own application, erne 
merit, fame, and fortune; while the indo 
who has been taught to lean on the ſupports 
which opulence ſupplies, will ſink into . 
cance. His mind will have contracted, habits 
of inactivity, and inactivity cauſes imdecility. 1 
repeat, that the firſt great object is to induce the 
mind to work within itſelf, to think long and 
patiently on the ſame ſubjec, and to compoſe in 


. Nobody will ſay that Demoſthenes, was not 
"ofleſſed of genius, But Demoſthenes wrote over 
with his own hand Jl Thucydides eight times, 
and learned a great part of him by heart. Ci- 
cero was equally laborious. And there is this com- 
fort, that Quodcunque imperavit ſibi animus ob- 
tinuit. Whatever taſt the mind hath ſet itſelf, it 
bath obtained its purpoſe. 


SENECA, 


L 2 various 
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witious Nyles, and in vations metres e. It muſt 
be led not anly to bear; but to ſeok occaſional 
ſolitude. © If it is early habituated to all theſe 
 Exercifs, it will find its chief pleaſure in them ; 
f;äor the 98 of the mind MR it with the 
fine feelin Nase MM 91 20H © ASH ] 
But is 1 duſtry „ſuch induſtty 1. require, 
neceſſary + to — 89 19 71 The 1d dar It is not 
necellary, is rares M, th 1 evils t. 
wy to 9210t 541, of ode eblonys 8! ol 0 
9 Aioga LD 38, > 
£2, Human nature . — i n. e 
Tb ive: boys a love of learning, let them produce 
Wmething of their own. - -Quicquid ſeripſere beat. 
Plagen with whateer they write. The exertion 
in p earn Eves. ſpirits ang en- 
Wen gad, FT Us 6 22911201 NU 
ket 1 * 5 J FERRY ee 
MI are lovers 4 0 they foe "ani bait ot Carrot 
Fe Auisror. 
on — Q 1 27 es. 45 es vis in pectore ex- 
arſit, cn); Hamma LH us TER» procul, pro- 
col abſint mollis, nia, aft, ring 5 afil- 
| n Hou, W ofcever 
wha art. in whoſe. .b . fre 99 670% 2 Been 
4 le 94 aH e 2a ; flame 4 Burns tear, 
ur; fan arte ee, 23025 Ng eminale, 
— caſys e ch fal e rbe * 
tetrions, ardour; of ers Fe 
Y'209uport 21650 0 Fos. R Rigett. 
og When. — Bd tftorians deſcribe: n Ex- 
er bonbax aa T MAN, ſays the learned Kennet, 
Tj always: enters into his character as an eſſential 
part of it: He was fay they, IN R EDI III Ix- 
BUSTRUA; DILIGENTIA SINGULARI,. off incredi- 
le Aubry, , of "remarkable application. SALLUST. 
— 114357 | , They 
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We aſten forma wrong judgment i = W "= 
ing-who.45, and whois nat, ændo Wh 0 
noble privitegss) A boy who, appgarg Nively ang 
crieg no 91s! YafdÞs 210 bn Thy 3 bans 
"3 fitrur 31 Bots bnim 2d 16 eigen, | 
They had net the foohſh 2 pf waſh to 
appear. clever. 9 Pains, . did they Ae 
995 an LNENS onl ly W py copy . of LA 


o WAI h we, 1 N 
7 evity, | orance' 4 m * vis 99 IO 
15 Joihua Reynolds, who, by 1 fe of ge- 


nius 1 application, has arrived at diſtinguiſhed 
excellence in àn art very intimately- connected with 
all claſſical purſuits, and whoſe' opinion, ard 
fore, deſerves our attention, has repro the 
common pretenſions'to excellence; by the force: of 
what is arrogantly called native genius, Unaſßiſted 
by induſtry. I believe all who really exteÞ in any 
art or proſeſſion will coincide with.! his opinion 1 
the following. allage..,\n CIA 15, one the 
great, marks TW enius ; \ it e con fult x 
ence, e Wall nd, that it is being eo wh 
ant with the inventions of others, that we learn 
Invent, As, by e thoughts of others,” we 


earn to think. 

* Whoever has ſo fir ferwel 1 tale, "as 26. 
be able to reliſh 92 feel the beauties of the great 
maſters, has gone à great wa in. his ſtady 3. fob, 
merely from à conſciouſneſs of this reliſh: f x 
right, the mind fwells with an lnward pride, an 
is almoſt as powerfully affected, as if it Boy itſelf 
produced what it admares.. Our hearts, fr _— 
warmed in this manner by the coataR of , 
whom we wiſh to reſemble, will undoubtedly catch 
ſomething of their way of chinki and 20 ſhall 
receive, in our own boſoms, ſome radition atleaſt 4 | 
Meir fire and ſplendour. That difpoſition,, which 
is ſo. ſtrong in children, till continues with us, of: 

L 3- catqdchiag. 


6 
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Aa $38 
talkative, is often pooled by his. parents to be 


a genius. He is f. 1 5 to TY for he is a 


Senuss and genius is 9p wing by applica- 


3 EHI! rr $519 £51 tion. 


* 


S's ' 1&7 7 os Ii Arts 
eatching wwkatally the 8 al ani man- 
ner of thoſe with whom we are moſt converſant ; 
with this difference only, that a young mind is 
naturally pliable and imitative; but in a, more 
advanced ſtate it grows: rigid, and muſt be warmed 
11275 before it will receive a; deep 1 im- 
In. Honig X 210 
From theſe Sete tens, which a little of 
your reflection will carry a, great Way farther, it 
appears of what great con ſequence i it is, that our 
minds mould be habituated to the contemplation 
'of excellence, and that, far from bein n 
to make ſuch habits, we ſhould, to the laſt mo- 
ment öf our lives, continue a ſettled intercourſe 
With all the true examples of grandeur, Their in- 
ventions are not only the 'food-;of our infancy, 
but the ſubſtance which ſupplies Wo) folleſt matu- 
rity of our ; vigour, | 
e mind is But 4 bafren foil z\is a fol bon 
exhauſted, uſted, and. will, produce no crop, nor only one, 
Snack * B: continually darin AND 
KRICH! wing REIGN MATT 
yy When we ve had cominudtly before us the 
reat works of a y toimpregnate our minds with Kin- 
aan we ate then, and not till they, fit to 
12 uce ee 7s fame ſpecies. We be- 
old vl about” us with the eyes of. theſe penetrat- 
ing blervers ; 3 and — minds, accuſto co think 
= et oaghts . the nobleſt and brighteſt intel- 
r ared. for the diſcovery and election 
5 all that 22 and noble in nature. The 
reateſt, natural genius cannot ſubſiſt on its own. 


Roe ; he who reſolves never to ranſack any 83 
"a ut 
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tion. Now it uſually happens, that the very 
lively and talkative boy is the moſt deficient in 
| M 24 03 DIWDL! 21: SF" 1 2UMEIT 6 
? but his own, will be ſoon reduced; from mere bay- 
3 renneſs to the pooreſt of all imitations z he will 
be obliged to imitate himſelf, and to repeat what 
he has before often repeated. When we know 
the ſubjeQ deſigned by ſuch men, it will neyer he 
e to gueſs what kind of work is to be pro- 
duced. e n il een 
It is vain for painters or poets to endeavour 
to invent without materials on whieh the mind 
may work, and from which invention mult} ori- 
- ginate. Nothing ean come of nothing. 
Homer is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of all, the 
learning of his time. And we are certain that 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, were equally poſ- 
ſeſſed of al the knowledge in the art which Was 
diſcoverable in the works of their predeceſſors. 
A mind enriched by an aſſemblage of all the 
treafiirts of ancient and modern urt, Will be nfore 
Etvared and fruitſul in reſources, in proportion 
to the numbef of ideas which have been earefully 
collected Intl thorqughly digeſted: There chm be 
no doubt but that he Who has the moſt materials, 
Ras the greateſt means of invention; and if he 
nas Abt the power of uſing them, it muſt prdeted 
from a feebleneſd bf intellect; the confuſed man- 
ner in Which'thoſe collections have” been laid up in 
"His mind. eee OV en Bee! 
e Phe addition of other men's judꝑment ' is ſo 
far from weakening, as is the opinion of many. 
_vity own, chat it will fühion and ebnſdlidate thoſe 
ideas of Excellence Which lay in their birth feeble, 
ill maped, and confuſed, but which are finiſhed 
und pat in order dy the authority and practice of 
"hoſe; -Whofe worles may be ſaicb to have been con- 
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Wehius, HHG afſes from a defect of 
Annees ieh at the fame time 
ckſton HHUeHαe and con tute genius. He 
gerd de dme tö ite Idbbur “; for, 
Acute Hit Win be Preten ay ne by levity an 
u 7 In rc luable th ref. 
. Parents and 1 624577 muft b Fer 
| Suucddes bon they diſpenſe with diligence, from 
un idea that the pupil Ppollelſes genius ſufficient 
eo cothpetſate the want of it. All men are 
Rudie c rhiftuke' in deciding on genius at a very 
early” age; but — * more than all, from 
their natural pn On no account, 
therefore, er ben 3 e want of eloſe ap- 
plication. If the pupil has genius, this will im- 
Fre ae Work Kt; ; if ne — it is con- 
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111 Gage e Aeta Wale a 
fine ipod nihil efficere animus poteſt. State maliy 
2 ſedereg t Nee let him ale care ow 
i; for without: that abr mind can do 
** bim [rather Dune 2 1} * 381.3 "uy 
Daches Joac. For T. a 
" Great: K N will often of . lacs. of 
exerciſe 3 th are _neceflary 4 
1 Nature en to treat f ber 1155 
his diſciple, to whom he com Ae a, 
lightly ſketched; chick dhe ſcholar for kini- 
ſoif is'to-colour and emplete, Thus from Nature 
we derive ſenſes: and . Anda uw iatellect 
which each of us for himſelf has to model into a 


charaQeca,: g TiC 1524 dug mine ro} 1; Hanne: 9 7 

This paſſage is indeed evidenaly taken fromthe. 
following.of-C Cicere i It pPhidibs poteſtſ ai primo. 
inſtituere ſignum, 1 oe perficere ; poteſt ab alio 


inchoatum accipere et ablpirere : huic eſt ſapien- 
tia 
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ftſſedly requiſite to ſupply the dat. - [Thoſe - 
.prodigies of genius which. require. not. i- 
tion, are rare phænomema: werrend, and we 
hear of ſuch; but fe: of un have dee an 
known them. . i What, is genius wort without- 
knowledge? But ut is A, man . 
knowledge? It. is true, that one man is 
with a better capacity than another, for — 
ception and retention of ideas; but ſtill che 
mind muſt operate in collecting, arrang ins ad 
giſcriminating that matter which it negervgs. with 
cility,;. And 1 believe, the mind of a genius;s 
855505 very. boriouſſy at. Work, ben, to the - 
comman obſerver, idaphears to dei ag z 
WIT 4 2 * 113; 2449 


moſt. anxiouſly? with "that F. due [attention 
way be paid to my exhortations, when I re- 


commend great and exemplary diligence in the 

gupſuid 0h, elearning: , Ally thats is ener «in in 
King drpoods MPOBits» And. how guar the 

fa hey ror qaung man, be bettertempiop⸗ 

647 & cannot be more pleafanchy y for Nam 

— that 8 \prefenting a votftant fud-- 


2 and b e he 
8 1 cid 5115 788 15 
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le 5 15 
ey YOU Us, t 1 innocently: 
K, A — FT ng tho virtue: an 


ee is fully y, engagedy will eſpapo many 
vices, : and: much — I cannot be more 
2 n 19h90m of esd latin 101 2s to Cg Hardy 
tia fis! Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, „A 
_ aocepiton natura achoatum ; hand -ineuths, 
ed in fturam Wa, dat hgnum, a ke»! 
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6 THE NEGESSITY or INDUSTRY 


Preparing 

_ +hiniſelf to become a —_— of ſociety, 
Taubatever place in it he may obtain; and he is 
likely to obtain an exalted! place. I cannot 
conclude what I offer. on this ſubject, without 
recommending to the induſtrious ſtudent early 
* * eee application in the 
ö + . n 


n D335 
* i dub fonks noted mereri ſtudet, in primis 
vIo ILIAS ac LABORES, debet; fugere 
N delicias,. & quicquid effæminatum reddit 
animum. He uu 7s defirous of fighting unden our 
- banners, ' ought in the firſt place to embrace. vigilance 
and Jabour- ; to' fly from luxury, pleaſure, and wwhat- 
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over tenders the mind rffeminate... 
TEY v1 Joa on. Fon T. Rinokb. 
. manè feneſtras 051 


Antrat et anguſtas extendit lumine rimas. 
ame ec. ro HT dige 


ad dum lues tangitr umbrly 11044 
agi? amen Wot j\ yet 
2 — et bicolor poſitis membrana 3 od 
. manus chartæ BODE? IE venit 4 
Tum 1 5 0 craſſus calamo q 5 humor 
Nig qudd infuck vaneſcat phy: 

N. 4s Ne eminet qudd Pres Ws 
1 witer iaque ultra miſer, huceinè rerum 
Venimus ? At cur non potiùs tetieroque columbo, 

Et ſimilis regum pueris, ' pappare minutum 

Poſcis et iratus mammæ lallare reeuſas? N 
An tali ſtudeam calamo ? cui verba ? quid iſtas 
Succinis ambages? tibi ludilur. Effluis amens; 
Contemntre. - ; 
Udum et molle lutum es; nunc nunc proper andos 


Et acri 


Fingendus fine fine rot, Prxsius. 
The 
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morning. I will not. anticipate, byideſcriptions» 
the effects which he wilb ſoon exper e 
. G ecgeem Siorvliofs'5 mona. Sim ig 


The induſtrious ſtudent, Ane 79 7300 . 
chant, muſt not & the 
Hæc ent tame tſi of nent bo & pulls illa t 15 un 


unum collata a 175 um ont dero 
augent H: dquayn he 1 Fs fo or Gl 
Yrs. For theſe things, though tach of them! by it- 
1 elf is little, yet when they are added together in one 
— encreaſe the treaſure of learning with a de- 


e of gain, by ni" means io be diſrigarded by ene 


LES, is haſftening to gau rich. | ERASMUS, 
<< Phe knewiedge of languages, ſciences, hiſto- 
*$i6 &c. is not innate to us; it doth not of it- 


ſelf Aebdent By up in our minds z it isnt any ways 
| chance, or anfuſed by grace (except 
= by miracts} ; common obſervation doth not 
dg it; it cannot be purchaſed at any rate, 
Ry; t that for which; it was ſaid of old, the 
0 ur chings, tuat is, for pains; without 
which; THE REST WHT and THE GREATEST A- 
PAC1T v may notirender” a man learned, as the 


beſt foil will not yield good fruit or graue if they | 
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ROVEMENT will be $75.96 wels 
"2&8, äud an eminence in Nterary attaind 
ments ein Scchuited, if the ſtudent can be int, 
duced to e the leiſyrg hours which his pri- 
vate dito, or his maſter at, ſchool, allows * 
to pn 1:1 g. At the age then of twelve 
ot thitisen, · let a few: Engliſh. books be put into 
— ' ſhould | be entertaining, or- 
ill not, lat firſt, exci excite his attestieml 
bc at the eme time be elaffca, er 
have err with real and valable 
knbwitdes, or they will only diffipate his ideas 
_ fine de big progreſs in_the more fſonti — 1 
purſigts, , Iherę is, however, hardly any inno- 


cent; bogk, -yhychi affgrds. him entertainment, 
which will not, at the ſame time, in ſameæ ren 
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I know 
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I know of no book which can be more pro- 
pert. recommended at firſt,” than the 8p _ 
I adounds/ wich ente ftaihment- 

Ades a great variety of ideas on — — 
ners, and learning; and the moral and religious 
principles: it recommends, dre well adapted to 
1 the young ie 0 the-Jove of all 


2 1 — ae e his attention to 
| wh = 5 marked C, I. I. O, as they / albne, in 
wy rſt ſeven n N AHeuny, 
after having caught the grace of his ſtyle, 92 


ſome of the; — ior 1 Kaen che gif. 


ference, and! derne ook 5 i 1 85 


Fou cannot have a be 
ciſe t . * _SpeFatar, — rein af 
gente] kvmour, runs. through 

fon's papers, which, like We 72 . of a 
hci conſtantly cheers,. and. never 
—Seorlpts Boos, —_— 
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hat- is amiable, uſeful, and honourable? 

would require one paper to be read and Fg 
tered every day; and I ſhould make; little doubt 
but that e NH ſoon read * 
choice. DASHA 44g 7 2 4 2 LUO 5, 06 

would by no means fafigr-hisarmtion * 
be diſtracted by a great variety of hoołs j but 
at the ſame time I muſt obſerveʒ that applica- 
ti om to books is wonde increaſed ahd en- 
ecuragsd by the octaſional introduction of a 
Atte hovefty s. Ler other books then be 
ſometimes al at the Hiſcretion of a — 

thous * ſupbtintentant; - New books, and the 
1 mores of contemporary writers, are ſound to 
the mind with peculiar force. 

boi rica books: are highly" % and I 
- withyas Lithave-ſaid/: before to with the 
— —-—-— — is 
Ke to boys, but it is rather 
ge ts fhouldi by judiciduſſy 
* 3 mould alſo be 
* Such models tend to inſpire the young 
mind. With all that 1 10 erous and noble. he 
Grecian, and, read at this peribd, 
wy er be — . Ctts matt b taken to 
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er She Prosit ſhall he not reap as to, the do 
Ants bf mens b teading the Lives of Nutarch? 
But det dot che pupil ſo much imprint on- bis me- 
mory the dute offi therrain of Carthage, as. the 
manners of Hannibal and Scipio.“ Monragxs. 
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put no books into the ſtudent's hands which are 
inelegant in their ſtyle 9, I. muſt confeſs and 
lament, that many of che antient hi taut) Writ- 
ten in our language, are, remarkably; inelegant 
Such, for inſtance, is that of Echard; and r 
nyan, though a good author, ãs not to be parti 
cularly admited for his diction. Id bathe 
, Poatry ſhould, Iikew ile be read at that early 
age, when the feelings and the 3 are 
all tremblingly alive. I haye known many 
good ſcholars, who have. gone to the uniyerfi- 
ties at the age of eighteen of, nineteen, without 
having read the works of Pope, Dryden, and 
our other poetical. claſſies; a, neglect without 
excuſe; as the peruſal of ſuch wxiters is of. the 
| greateſt vantage, and is really matter of plea- 
iure and delight, rather than a taſk. Indeed, 1 
know not how a young man can fupport with 
| honour his character as à claſſical ſcholar, wich- 
out an acqunaintance with the fineſt writers of 
- his on cuntry, who have rivalled the moſt ad- 
- mired of the antients. But theſe cannot be 
read, Pe on with purſuits ' more imme- 
dintely neceſſary, in the ſchool, and e 
eye of the 1 ructor. They muſt form, the 
amuſement of leiſure hours, 2 muſt be — 
Fron choice They will be read from choice, 
Wen their deauties ſhall have been onte felt, 
n and they will be ſtrongly felt by n fenſi- 
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bility. All that the. maſter and the private tu- 


tor dan ufually do in, this buimeſs, if he attends 


to-the more eſfential points, 's Ao 105 
Pri pa 1 en an 7 point © t the the mol} . 


sf 7. * +$(1V10% no 


Wen the boy a have arrived at the a age 


8 of fifteen, ; and at: the hy arr adequate 5 


the age, Jt will Lock high dyantageous to pre- 
vl: hah him to read x gn only Eng- 


liſh; be alſo-ſome N Latin bock: Time and. 


| abit will; repd ender it no more difficult“ than to: 
2 Engliſh.;/ and «the. improvement i in - Latin : 
will . ſoon found aſtoniſhingty greater than 
woul 2 derived from weg it 1505 in a, 


2 5 Wg i inge 6 I” 5.5 0 


5 55 8 1 Ie 5 
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n me fig can be 
Sicc. 
Se etiam tum cum 
met iy - Qgis/ enim unquàm 
ragen dis vehemens ſuit; qu nan 
multo ꝓſſe, poſſit -vehementior ſi extremas vites co 
geretur experiri f My tire i, i through” 9 2 
even auen I appear to be moſt diligent. For 745, 
vas ever fa indefatigably. ee in buſine/s, bur 
might hawe-been Ke web gert Jo, bad he been: comprlicy 


ade 1 rebus: 4 


to try es . 


es ner 3.8 Fork, Niger N 
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five minutes, and quatters 1905 is, with a vo- 
lume, with which his pocket uld never. be 
unprovided. A very. _eafy ahd amuſing bo 
muſt be choſen for this Ley n Ae "© 
firſt entering on voluntary, ſtud V WII e 
ſtudent, and ſtop "his Wa bree 
* r quiſite, whateyer Latin book ſhall 55 ve, 
ted ; a pure diction, an Nn 


ſubject, rſpiciious i; le. Thou 
55 hy ne i 0 e e decken 


the c e 0 n his private hours, 1 advife him 
to the, ealieſt, provided the Y Have 2 4 
three. nec er alread htianed.” 
SL in Phraſeolog Wale 5 15 2 5 
BEE y's uies wi Ga e . 


an the amuſement 2 vacant hours. 
Ki. 30 Lues abound with” Nr 8 


ria and with' e qe Hoe. en. | 
Clerke's Tee gl 9 ;ourtiet 
is an Excellen t book E 
Sornelius ng 5 I. very oridber? I. 


adviſe that theſe ſhall be read be and, I 
haye ſelected eaſy books to ſecure this 1 
for if the boy is to recur 5 kis' dickionztyß 
often, and, fe le with obſcur 
PAs DAI ng adhere tg 
—— eee 
anguage. He will rathernchuſe do filb up his. 
time. with amuſing Engliſh athors;0r to devete... 
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it entirely to puerile diverſion. Let not there. 
fore any prejudice, be formed againſt the ele- 
gant books which I have recommended, be- 
eanſe, from their perſpicuity, ſome. of them are 
uſually read in the lower claſſes. 
But when a great facility is gained in reading 
Latin, the ſtudent will of himſelf aſcend to Ci- 
eero, Terence, Livy, and all thoſe excellent 
Writers, whom the world has long agreed to ad- 
tmire. When ſuch books ſhall be read for the 
gelight they afford, the ſucceſs will be ſecured. 
The ſcholar. will leave his ſchool: richly fraught 
with golden ſtores; a moſt deſirable event, but 
which dy no means happens to the: greater part 
_of'thoſe who: have ſpent many years at our beſt 
ſeminaries. I mean not to reflect on the very 
reſpectable conductors of thoſe ſeminaries; for 
the fault is in the ſcholar, whoſe / indolence'/and 
UMpation will ſeldom permit him to apply feri- 
ouſly to the buſineſs of the . much leſs to 
private ſtudy ; a matter which I conſider, and. I 
hope not without reaſon, as * the | one 5 
bortance. 
At this period of linprovement, Latin Verse 
end forth u part of the. private ſtudies. In- 
deed, no precepts need be given on this topic. 
Tue bey's taſte will lead him to peruſe alf the 
more — productions in this pleaſing 
— of compoſition, hen onde he is able to 
re them with eaſe. Beſides the antients, 
will read Fracaſtorius, Bourne, and man 
— moſt elegant modern works, all of which 
1 e the A 
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I am ſenſible, that to read Latin as 4 
ment, is not common among young ftudents. 
The treafon of the omiſſiofl I aſt aſſigned. 
They feldom can read it without more difficulty 
than is compatible with mere amuſement. But 
almoſt any point may de carried with young 
people, if proper methods are uſed. Let per- 
ſuaſion, allurements, rewards; and every art de 
applied, to induce the es to devote ſome of his 
yacant hours to private reading. If he has na- 
tutal abilities, and his private reading is well 
choſen, he will, after due | derive 
more benefit from it, than from any formal in- 
ſtruction. b FAS 
One caution is highly neceſſary on this fub= 
; 5 Novels miſt be prohibited, I have known 
oys of parts ſtopped at once in their career of 
improvement in claſſical knowledge, by reading 
novels. They conſidered Latin and Greek as 
dull, in compariſon, and could never prevail on 
chemſelves to give them due attention. When 
u great degree of elaſſſeal im t is ſe-· 
cured, one or two of the beſt romances and f- 
vels may be read, for the fake of avhaaifitin 
The ſtüdent with the nature of this kind '6f \ 
s Bet eren the works of Cervantes "Aha 
513 1 a7 Fielding, 


* Ot WESTIN all 00 an 
"taſted in the courſe of a literary life; but during 
education only the beſt. To form a found and 


good judgment is of the higheſt con 


Judgmant coarmbytes more: . 
4a. An 
good wg genius. Let the Pa Dau oy's jud A8 then 


be exerciſed and ſtrengthened by being early ha- 
bituated to the work of ſelection. Let him be 
taught 
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Fielding. muſt not be attended to, before a deep 
and ſtrong foundation is laid for ſolid improve- 
ment. Prue hiſtory wilb afford little entertain 
ment to the bay who-can procure fiction Ex- 
clude fiction und he will be delighted rated 
hiſtory v. 572k OCW {LR Thi 211 
For many reaſons, E ſtrongly urge the expe. 
dieney of as cuſtoming the pupil to apply in pri- 
vate, and without afliftance;,as' well. as with ir 
but more particularly, becauſe it willhabituate his 
mind to work for itſelf, on which à great and 


ſolid improvements chiefly depends. Amidſt 


taught to chuſe the beſt authors, and always to 
ve reaſons for his choice This will improve his 
Judgment in the conduct of liſe; uithost which, 
parts. and N often ſerve only to N 
ruin. 81 2: ein 3 lin $1364 nw 
115 * Orationi/ enim) et c mini parva grata, vi 
ft ſumma : Hiſtoria ſcri 
Aulachat : fort enim homines naturà curiofi, ot qua- 
bet nudà rerum c _ » There-arg 
20 great abarm in 2 unleſi rey 
— their lia: Hiftory, bewewer it 55 
write, K Alia ſure; fur man is 'by nature in- 
captiuated by. the: Doſes f | 
— ch . TY 14 unpdorned.\ 3 
* nge Fa o gt Dann ds. | 
” The late Preceptor to the Heir to the Briniſh- 
Crown has juſtly obſerved, that novels are well 
received, merely for: the gratipcation they afford 
to a vitiated, palled, and. ſickly imagination; that 
laſt diſeaſe of learned minds, and ſure prognoſtic 
of expiring letters.“ din i© Bathop Huron: . 
An imagination — vitiated, palled, nor 
fckly, ſuch as that of boys, will be delighted with 
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the number of facilitating contrivances,-and the 
various aids afforded. by opulence, the mind is 
not often allowed to exert its native powers. 
J be tail of THINKING is too frequently $hrown 

upon the preceptor and the formal lacturer. 
Thus it happens, that many who attend lectures 
wherever they are to be heard, and purchaſe the 
aſſiſtance of all who profeſs to afford it, ate 
often, aſter all, leſs learned “ than others, who, 
without ſuch apparent adyantages, have forced 
their way up the moſt arduous hetghts, by na: 
tive vigour and perſevering aſſiduity $44ri el 


Nullum Virgilio præceptorem legimus. Hlae- 
eus Tana quod plagoſum dixit. Cicero 
autem ſuum laudibus ampliſſimis celebrate voluit, 
nec valuit. Contra hujus filius guantit greccpterir 
bus, patre ſcilicet et Cratippo illius ztatis philo» 
ſophorumpmucipe, ſiaquid ip ſiicored imus) Giceront, 
guantus A inoching-af.VingiP.mmajthy 
Horace has ſaid. nothing of had, hurt that) he ava 
great flogger.' |Cicgro) would xpave extalled. bis inthe 
bigheſt. terms, but vcauld: noty"'\s Qu the. ther band. 
bis fon,. though he Bad the benefit of Jo: great 

his own. father, and Crati 


ippus the furft pi laſapbher of 
bis-time, of "ave may bel.eve: Cicero himſelf, turned aut 
a great blackbeady ce. 2B EAR CHAS 
1 am happy to find that my opinion on the 
neceſſity of the mind's working for atfelf in ed u- 
cation; and the inſufficiency of formal lectures 
alone, coincides-with the opinion of the Author ef 

Hermes. non beg bells Tn Ii OI 
Nothing is more abſurd, ſays he, than the 
common notion of inſtruction, as if ſeience were 
to be poured. into the mind like water into a ciſ- 
tern, that paſſively: waits to receive allithat comet. 
The growth of knowledge — 
fruit: 
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gree.co-operate, it is. the internal vigour and vir- 
tue of the tree that muſt ripen the juices to their 
juaſt matur it.. Hanns 

{Twill add, chat a boy will retain what he has 
acquired-by his o labour, becauſe he will know 
what it cet him; Oohle Svea, 1 dbrög mnrhonte, 
% N wag anuor , A mas does not 


He was 1 nary 
genius; but he had alſo furniſhed himſelf with a 
great ſhare of pecaliar learning at the age of fix- 
teen. Ubiprotefed and untutored, he had made a 
rogreſs ſeldom equalled at a more advanced age, 
thoſe who have enjoyed the aſſiſtances of the 
beſt ſchools, and the moſt famous univerſities. So 
true 1s OY HE Zr 
Tf you arning, you will bave learning. 
72 In Ekas uus we behold a man, Soda the 
days of his youth, lying under no ſmall pisap- 
VANTAGES OF BIRTH AND EDUCATION, DE- 
"PRESSED BY POVERTY, FRIENDLESS AND ur- 
SUPPORTED, OR VERY SLENDERLY SUPPORTED, 
MADE His WAY THROUGH ALL THESE OBSTA- 
CLEs, and, by the help of bright parts and con- 
STANT APPLICATION, became one of the moſt 
conſiderable ſcholars of his age, and acquired the 
favour and protection of princes, nobles and pre- 
lates, of the greateſt names in church and ſtate. . . 
„After PERSONAL MERIT (ſays Bruyese), 
e it muſt be confeſſed that high ſtations and pom- 
«*« pous titles are the principal and moſt ſplendid 
«© marks of diſtinction; anD HE WHO CANNOT 
5% BE AN ERASMUS, MUST THINK OF BEING A 
„ BISHOP,” | OY JoxriIx. 


Other 
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Other inſtanees might be produced but.this. of 
the great Eraſmos er be InsTAAονmmhα,. of- 
uwivalent to all. n 1643 $971 - Ai Io. r 
%% Education (ſays father. Gerdil] may indeed. 
be termed an. art à but it is one of choſe arts which 
are — > kr fonmiug nothing. 2 
dener, to Whom a. young flant is, committed in 
charge, eare fully, tranſplanta. it, into the. moſt con- 
venient. ſpat, deſenda. it from every enn whi 
may injure. it, om the beat af tha dag 
the winter's: fraſt. If it bends. in its OE - 
fraightens dt, though he is obliged to make pſE;of 
violence, and ſoru +28 to uſe these knife, for 
cutting off ſuch ches as wagld, only 
ſerve to divert het 80 of that ſap which is in» 
tended for its nouriſhment, and to make it bear 
fruit. The gardener forms nothing: all he does 
is to keep at a diſtance every thing that would 
interrupt nature in its operations. It is nature 
cauſes the young plant to grow, and the inward 
energies of nature which extend:to every . 
Doctrina ſed vim promovet insieme vod as 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant. 


But learning advances the native frengęrh 7 per- 
Faction, and right culture Prengthens the inward 
Howers. Z Hor. 


Injudiciovs, parents are apt. to think i it hard, that 
their child muſt, work ſo much, when they provide 


ſuch. various and coſtly affiſtance. They are apt 
alſo to be unreaſonably impatient in expecting to 
reap very early the fruits of their own expence and 
their child's labour. They are diſpleaſed if they 
ſee not a haſty improvement: Let hem attend to 
Plutarch, he who plants a vineyard, ſoon eats the 
grape; ſo in other plantations a few. months brin 

the fruit of our labours to our eye and taſte. Oxen, 
Horſes, ſheep, &C. ſoon bring us profit, and do us 
much ſervice in retuin for a little expence and 


trouble. 


--4 
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trouble. But man's education is full of labour 
and coſt. The increaſe is > the RE 


[res progrdſſiim ſenti- 


tem non cernimus : et fruticem 


mus, 
aut herbam creviſſe ap non apparet creſcere, 
ita et ingeniorum us. © For ax noe perceive 


that the ſhadew 183 over upon the dial, yet ds 


wot fee it movinG ; and as if. „that the 
forub or the graſi is cxown, it does not ap- 
ar TO BE GROWING 3; i /o is the improvement of 


the fog Joaca. Fort, RIN GET. 
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122255 £y A © ag e | mp = , 2 
rw Unrovroe; T Dope” a ; Keert. 97% 1 "oof 
PERL Thin Eiard; Söcrates in 7 % tor haps 
pened to be playing on the lyre, and thrumming away 
upon the ſtrings, when ſomebody came up and ſaid, 
What ! are you, at your time of life, þ aying on the 


hre? Aye, jaid he, it is better to learn à thing late, 
than not to learn it at all. DEMOSTHENES, 


„ T7 UT TW 


HE paſſion for letters ſhews itſelf at dif- 
T ferent periods of life. Many perſons 
have paſſed through a ſchgol, without exhibiting 
either inclination or abili y for literary purſuits, 
who have afterwards ung in the world of let- 
lers with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. The faculties of 
their minds have expanded at a later period than 
common, or peculiar occaſions have occurred 
to excite their induſtry and emulation. 

Others there are, who never were placed at a 
elaſſical ſchool; but who, when their judgment 
is matured by obſervation and experience, ear- 
neſtly with and endeavour to furniſh themſelves 
with the learning of a gentleman, They often 
miſcarry in their attempt, not from want of al- 


M ſiduity 
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fiduity or of n but from ignorance 


c& Proper method “. | | 
I The 


0 T'he followin is a letter of Eraſmus, con- 
taining advice 0 4 ftacdent: 
Euch te incredfbili àuodam ardore literarum fla- 
grare minimè Fran hortatore nthil opus eſſe 
9255 ſed, ejus quam ingreſſus eſſes viz duce 
ag hi fl indice, id uod mei officii efle 
cet, ut tibi veſtigia quibus ipſe à 
gs Ys ngreſſus commonſtrarem. 1 # ſi tu 
cur? acciplas, quũ ego dicturus ſum, futurum 
confido, ut neque me monuiſſe, neque te paruiſſe 
peniryerit. | 3 
Prima igitur cura fit, ut præceptorem tibi deli- 
gas quam eruditiſimum. Neque enim fieri poteſt, 
ut is rectè quenquam erudiat qui fit ipſe ineruqi- 
tus. =O ſimulatque nactus fueris, fac omnibus 
modis efficias, ut ille patris in te, tu filii viciſsim 
in illum induas affectum. Ad quod quidem cùm 
ipſa boneſti ratio nos debet adhortari, quod non 
minus debeamus 1 iis à quibus rectè vivendi rationem 
quam A quibus Mvendi initia ſumpſimus; tum iſta 
mutaa benevolentia tantum ad diſcendum habet 
momenti, ut fruſtra fis literarum præce ptorem ha- 
biturus, niſi habueris et amicum. 

Deinde, ut te illi et attentum et aſſiduum præ- 
beas. Contentione enim immodica nonnunquam 
obruuntur ingenia diſcentium. Aſſiduitas verd et 
mediocritate ſua perdurat, et quotidianis incre- 
mentis majorem opinione acervum accumulat. 
Satietate cum omnibus in rebus tum in literis ni- 
hil nicioſius. Laxanda, eſt igitur aliquoties 
illa literarum contentio, intermiſcendi luſus; ſed 
liberales, ſed literis * et ab his non nimis 
abhorrentes. Imò mediis ipſis ſtudiis perpetua 
quedam voluptas eſt intermiſcenda, ut ludum po- 

tius 


\ 
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The firſt great error of ſtudents of this de- 


| feription is, that they read in n deſultory man- 


ner, 


tits diſcendi quam laborem exiſtimemus. Nihil 
enim perdiu fiert poteſt, quod non agentem aliqui 
voluptate remorety?.. Þ 

Optima quæque ſtatim ae primum diſce. Ex- 
trema eſt dementia diſeere dediſcenda. Quod it 
curando ſtomacho ſolent præcipere medici, idem 
tibi in ingeniis ſervandum puta. Cave aut noxio 
aut immodico cibo ingenium obruas, utroque enim 
juxta offenditur. N e 

Initio non quàm multa, ſed quam bona perci- 
plas refert, Sed jam rationem accipe qua poſſis 
non ſolùm reds, ſed etiam facilids difcere.: hoc 
enim in homine artifice præſtare ſolet artis ratio, 
ut tantundem operis cùm rectids expeditid{que, 


tum levius etiam efficiat. Diem tanquam operas 


partito. Principio, quod caput eſt, præceptorem 
interpretantem non attentus mode ſed avidus au- 
ſcultato: non contentus impigrè ſequi differentem, 
aliquoties prævolare contende. Omnia illius dicta 
memoriz, præcipua etiam literis mandabis, fide. - 
liſſimis vocum cuſtodibus. Quibus rurſus iti con- 
ſidas cave, ut dives ille ridiculus apud Senecam, 
qui fic animum induxerat, ut fe tenere crederet, 
quicquid ſervorum quiſquam meminiſſet. Noli 
committere ut codices habeas eruditos, ipſe ineru- 
ditus. Audita ne effluant, aut apud te, aut cum 
allis retracta. Nec his contentus aliquam temporis 
partem tacitæ cogitationi tribuere memento : quam 
unam divus Aurelius tum ingenio tum memoriz 
imprimis conducere _ſcripſit. Conflictatio quoque 
et tanquam palæſtra ingeniorum, nervos animi 
precipue tum oftendit, tum excitat, tum adauget. 
Nee ſciſcitari ſi quid dubitas, nec caſtigari fi quid 
errabis, ſit pudor. Nocturnas lucubrationes atque 
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PR the affettion of a father towards you, and you, 
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net, every: thing which: falls in their way. They 
begin with complete and extenſive treatiſes, 


1 LI + . . hy — when 


intempeſtiva -Radia-Fugits « 4 nam et ingenium ex- 
tinguunt, et yaletudinem vehementer offendunt. 
AbRORA MUSIS. AMICA EST, apta ſtudiis. Pran- 
ſus aut lude, aut deambula, aut hilariùs confa- 
bulare. Quid. quod inter iſta quoque ſtudiis locus 
eſſe poteſt 2. Cibi non quantum libidini, ſed 


quantum valgtudini-ſatis ſit, ſumito. Sub cœnam 


Rag ae” rt cœnatus idem facito ; ſub 
mnum exquiſiti quippiam ac dignum memoria 
W de eo cogitantem ſopor opprimat; id ex- 
e à teipſo repoſcas. Plinianum illud ſem- 
per anime inſideat tuo on PERIRE TEMPUS 
D STUDIO NON IMPERTIAS. Cogita juventa 
nile eſſe fugacius : ur ubi eyolarit ſemel, redit 
nunquam. Sed jam. hortator eſſe incipio, indicem 
pollicitus. Suaviſſime Chriſtiane, hanc formam, 
= ſt e ann SITE namen, ac bene 
vale. 
4s T did. not doubt. but n Fe wink in- 
credible. ardour in the. purſuit of . 1 was of 
opinion, that you. did not want. me to exhort you, but 
only to guide and direct yen in the path which you 
have already entered. And indeed 1 thought it my 


duty to eau you the footfteps in which I have trod- 


den from a boy. If you liften with as much folici- 


tude at ſhall ſpeak, I think, in the reſult, I ſhall 
not \ repent of having an Jews . * Bading 


felloxued my. advice... 


Let it be your firſt care then to les, the moſt 
learned mafter. For it is impoſſible that. be po 
know how 10 made ethers learned, who is nor learned 
himſelf. When pon hade got ſuch an one," endea- 


wour, by every means in your power, that he may 


CN 
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when they ſhould proceed gradually from ele- 
mentary introductions. Tbey are uſually un- 

v8" + 3 acquainted 


ox the other Band, that of A on To which," as a 
regard to propriety" ought to urge us; ſince aue do not 
owe" leſs to thoſe who trach us hoxw to live, than to 
thoſe aubo have been the cauſe ef our li; fo that. 
mutual regard is of fo much confouence" in the buff. 
neſt of learning, that you will in vain haue a maſter;' 
unleſs, in that ma ſter, you ſhall pofſoft-@ fpienu. 
In the next plate, let it be your cure to renden your -- 
ſelf attenti v to: him, an reguluriy conſtant In your 
attention. The abilities of learneri-arenoverwhiln- 
ed by immoderate' and violent ori. But regular 
conflancy* or afſiduity is laſting, becunsd it i, node- 
ratey and accumulates, by daily arceſſions, a greater 
heap thamtvns would imagine.” As in every thing 
elje;> nothing" i mors injuvion3 than ſatiety ; Hi ir in 
learning. The\extrtion'of mind'ts'fonietimes therefore 
to be: relaxed q diverſions are to be red enith it; 
but let thoſe diverſions be liberal, let them he worthy 
of learning, and not entirelh foreign to ii Eben, 
in the mut our ſtudies, ſometbing pleafiny mu be 
conſtantiy yorned to them, that aur may think learning 
an agreeable amuſement rauber than u labour; for 
nothing cam be done à long time gur, abhich does 
not detain” the dorr of it with ſome ſnecies und de- 
grer of plenfuirss ]] nor oo IV nn 


Learn the beſt things- firſts Is is extreme folly 1 


learn what muſt be unlearned. The rule hich phy- 
ficians give to preſerwe the. ſtomach in good order, 
Jou - muſt. obſerve in managing the underſtanding. — 
Tale care not ro wverwheln it wither with food in 
exceſs, erwof A bartfubvquatity.. >, Ar firſt; it does 
not % much ſignify how" many things" you learm as 
bows good rot. Wr Ih ns ANN OS 4H 
er Nate M. z * Nan But 
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with proper editions of books, and 
often ſpend NT time and: attention on publi- 
donn 138 I! Inno £939 „1 oations, 
3 IE $0030? ; £ ZOO TIS 3117 J: 


5 4 now 15 the 1555 6 405155 you' may learn, 
wot only 'wwith mort propriety, but cut more eaſe. 
For 4 ſkill n bit art uſually rend! abi artift' ca- 
pable of performing the ſame 9 avert; 0. 
255. better "and more expeditionflys: but i effe; more 


URINE YH» 
. 
8 wit atten 20 

1 8 Satiified. Fo mp 50 al him 
2 be is lefuring,” bit. e to 73 — 
Fon Commit all be Jay+10 memory,” and the 

pat things to writing, the faithful guardian of 
words. But take care nat 10 tt u te writien me- 
moranda, lil that ridiculous man in Senrca, 


ah e.  Poflged. of 


= N — 


wor your poc 
ed. Let — 5s 
Go over it ain, citber wind 


Ke 


F or, 2 — 


Nor with. all this; — 
art of your tin to \filent meditations w ue 
e —— conduces greatly. te ext ing ge- 


the memory: A. contepticn of 
— dauere, 4 ü .maſter pip 
ive. der favdings, at Once 2 . 


en 
Aueid — 205 lucubrariens and enfeaſenable Hu- 
bes, or they extinguiſh the genius, and g 


injure 
Aurora it a. friend to the „ and fitted 

"iow Hudy. When you have. dined, ei lay. or 

_ walk . or converſe cheerfully. Even in theſe 
115935 recreations 
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cations, which, when compared with original 
compoſitions, are contemptible both in ſtyle and 
in matter. They often confine their attention 
to Engliſh books; from an idea, that the lan- 
guages are not eafily to be learned by an adult. 
The conſequence of their miſtakes is, that their 
conceptions, though multiplied by reading, are 
confuſed and imperfect, and — they find 
amuſement from it, they derive but lrtle dere! 
advantage. 

If they ſeriouſly wiſh, then, not merely 50 di- 
vert themſelves with books, but tb mast a pro 
greſs in learning, they muſt reſolve to reg me- 
thodically. They 'wuſt let no temptatipn ? In- 
8 theix Pane "IVE, e not Xx indulge to 


recreation . A Vow 
LAs not" at yoilr anten 

a: your bealch veg os. 
little 3 40 who! 


yore are 25100 of — 2 

; youth ns of *yourfelN* Lr vb Ale 
e \ming, than all the hime not 

| Yet in ftudy in liſt timo. - Confiatidywhat nothing” is 

more Wos grey than youth, and that gh if in once 

past bufihy away," it-never” rern νν De I 


begin to harr, though I promiſettronly. ro: ur F- 
Bao this plan, my 22 


rien Chriftiannr, or ber- 
ter, h know it, a God. in v.. * 


a _ Exaaxeus, ; 
* — Fortis, omiſſis, ieee, 

1 Hec AGE, deliciis 8 0 VS. 
Herve ſpirit nough\to give "7 your indul 6 


OR. 


" and mind the one wor nerd ful. 
F e excels 
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their, natural. love of  goyelty +. That 


N Will 52, them; to attend: ſolely to new 
alications, from Which ede end advan. 
e on ils 4 
hey ll ſs rc ME vel themſelves of tha 
729975 fy. hich, repreſents: it as an in- 
Sie le diffcu ta wenne * 
art or ſeience, at the age of manhood. 
9 9 0 the influence of this — — 
1 5 eue bar to, their advancement . Let 
em, rather, call to mind the many, inſtances of 
great jrproyements made in the; ſciences, by 
thoſe. who did not begin to cultivate. them till 
ey were arrived at a middle age. Hiſtory and 
Biography will furniſh ſeveral. examples of old 
| mens who bs have begun to ſtudy in old ages, and 
EG amr ea gteat erz 51 10 9414102 
e l rules and method in tudy, 
ich I thus 1 * xecommend, are at pre- 
Ent rather out o * but I am convinced, 
<5 ; Took Tot Is — 


ted t e et e 
+ Dura aliquis : +2008 vocet mea; durafatemur 
Efle ;. ſed, ut yaleas, multa ferenda tibi. 

Huy. one no call my- precepts hard; 'T A they 
are Bard, but. many. things. are 10 'be ber ne ny N in 
order to be well, 

t Sum ex Zis qui miror anti us: non 5540p 
ut quidam, temporum noſtrorum i ingenia deſpicio. 
Neque enim, quaſi laſſa, et effzta natura, ut nibil 
jam laudabile pariat. I am one of tbeſe abb ad- 
mire the antients; but yet not /o much as, like ome, | 
to deſpiſe the i ingenious productions of our own. times. 
For nature is not, as it were, wary and barren, /o 
a now to. bring . nothing N of Een 

ICERO, 


that 
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chat the late ſtudent will never lay a'folid fog 
dation Without them. He fhould every day fet 
apart certain Heures, and T wot adviſe that he 


borrow, a few from his *morhih 1 ſe J. 1 
only WAFS er rs. Vintekr — 
tion of his other buſtheſs ahd/engagemetits; but 
becauſe the morning, it is well Known, is parti- 
cularly favourable to the müſes. The injury 
which ehe health, che eyes, and the ſpirits will 
infallibly ſuſtaim from a long continuance of 
nocturnat ſtudies; Will induce every prudent 
perſon to avoid the lucubrations of midnight. 
Early riſing contributes to health and cheerful- 
neſs, while it furniſhes the fineſt opportunities: 
for ſtuly . 4 07 ann: t * n 10 
It is not eaſy to preſeribe a plan of ſtudy, or 
a courſe of reading, which will ſuit all circum-" 
ſtances. The drections which mifht ſerve a 
few/might polſibly miſlead mote f. In general,, 
1108 10100 n 


,DIDILHEVIIOD. iD 5 , 


In ſtudies let a man have fet hours for thoſe 
ſubjeRs;? which are contrary to his natural inclina-- 
tion; but for tlioſe /agregable to his nature, he 


een 


ter ediſeeret; denique fi ſe doctum nunquam Bo. 
taret. I he ould live conſtantly with the leat e- ho 
if be. ſhould liſten to the learned not 'le/5 Jubniftve 'y 
than reſpeaflly,” if be fpould read the barntd artel- 
tively if hed ſhould get the learned by heart, if be 
ſhould never think himſelf learned, ERrasmus. 


Ms; therefore 
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therbfore, I adviſe; chat che ſtudent ſhall apply 
to ſome reſpectuuſe elergyman or — 
8 WhO has himſelf uhecen re 
„and Who ſupports a charücter 6f learn- 
ing an Judgment! Such u diiector will be able 
td confider" the age The previous opportunities 
_ have been enſdyed, the degree and the kind 
improvements already: gained, and the abili- 
ties and diſpoſition” of the ſtudent . He will 
give directions ſuggeſted by each of theſe cir- 
cumſtances in parler, and all of — 
Kitied.”” I-mean'not thut he ſhould act as'al tu- 
tor. No. The late ſtudent muſt be his ow-˖üQ 
inſtructor, after he is once taught the way that 
he ſhould: go, BY: ſome friend who is poſſeſſed of 
Judp and e. An adult” wil-ſel- 
—— to a tutor, with that implicit obe- 
dience Which may 2 0 render à tur 
tat s method and inſtructions ſucerſoful. I 
think it therefore better, only to aft” advice of 
the Judicious, than to engage with a private tu - 
tor. Some caſes, + may ne render a pri- 
vate tutor highly proper. But in I may 
aſſert, that where baer und incline ion are unit- 
ed, and che — — a ſenſible friend attend- 
ed to, the late ſtudent, as I have termed him, 
may proceed alone, and obtain 2 eib pa- 
| in the way to learning. * bon 
t is very common to find -perſons; htho, 
though they have been good ſcholars at: their 


* He will alſo wy as an —— GKTGANS 


TIARUM, & judges of \dlegance,'.in pointing out 
: — and " applying an: -BRUDIT.US dun. 4 
ea 


Shak, 
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ſchool, and have mate a. great proficiency in 
learning, in the juvenile age, have forgotten = . 
amidſt the pleaſüte and: the buſineſs of an active 
manhooad. When the buſy; ſcene, is paſſed, 
cy call o wine. thoſe frets of. le ee 
fuits which they formerly enjoyed, and wm to 
taſte them ones more. 'They are at a e 
ſomething to fil} agreeably thoſe, vacuities 
time, which were lately occupied in active emy 
ployments. They, therefore, endeavour to. Tex 
cal what they acquired in their youth. +, 
The adviee to be given to perſons under os 
eircumſtances, is, that they purſue t | 
the: moſt entertaining, and the moſt compendiy 
ous methods. Difficulty will diſguſt 445 
pede * — is the 60d; re nt 


"IE they "ih for Grub, 
recal. their knowledge of L would . 


2 in at once wth ceaing an ea au- 

F 
8. 8, and gradually alc 

higdeſt elaſſics. If they poſſeis natura le 


they will lves e 
cho with _ rapid} ity... mw Mp ver 


SW I03 It ® 
But in general it would per aps be. better, 

for perſons advanced beyond the meridian. 

life, not to attempt learning, or recovering w 
«thay have forgotten, in the Latin DE 
languages. Amuſement is their principal ,ob- 
ject, and they may derive it in ſuckcient variety 
in Engliſh. But in Engliſh they ſhould read 
M 6 with 
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with ſome method, and not, as is uſually the 
caſe, whatever offers itſelf, without: taſte and ſe- 
lection. It will be ſaid, chat, if they are inno- 
cently amuſed, it ſigniſies little with — book. 
From this opinion L muſt diſſent. The plea- 
ſure vrhich ariſes from reading, and feeling the 
beauties of elegant works, is much greater than 
is received by an indiſeriminate and vague peru- 


OO COPE prin betyaepnen* DI be. 


# on 13 "31411: Me . SLUG? d I cannot 


'2 . 4 
LIC bt 2} "= 14 - 264k, * — PY Ay 39 8 44 


20k If much and In- chogen reading tended. to 
make men 7" every ſubſcriber to a circulatin 
print ſays Dr. Beattie, would have it in his 
to be wiſer than Socrates, and more accom- 
Flea than Julius Cæſar. 
22177 *Fis not improbable (Mr, it obſerves), 
nat ſome. intrepid ſpirit may demand N. 
What avail thele, ſubtigties (tbe, 600 n 19 5 
dein! I Witho N 9 Wych r full 
enough -pleal — 5 Enow * 11 "like, . N 17 Al- 
ſwer, and fo does che catrion * that fee s upon 
a carcaſe. The Aifficy alty lies not in knowing what 
we like ; but i in knowing how to like, an what 
is worth likin Till. theſe ends are en 
may admire 776% before. Milton; a Fer, 
Boor of Hemſcirk, before an apoſtle of Ra 
« 2444 < AFP What is worth our liking, that 3 is 
bell known by 2 the 97 0 authors, begin- Þ 


„ 


| lich till we find a reliſh come, A Ames per- 
hap pleaſes us let us cheriſh ey: morſe 
des 
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I cannot cloſe this topic,--without earneſtiy 
recommending to all claſſes: above extreme 
verty, and the lower employments of trade and 
mechanics, ann 4 taſte fos letters. 
Merchants and traders q even rom unavoid- 
able circumitances, they have! been neglected in 
their youth, ſhould endeavour, at a fu 
period, to acquire a lo, of reading. Retire- 
ment is their object.” But how are they to dn- 
joy this retirement? They promiſe — 
much happineſs, but, alas | they ſeldom find 
it They aon 097-208 to-pafsithat' titne, 
ga 361911 H d | 100 (32/73 OY a 91 node 

ji van blo, aii I 27at;, and 


fiikes u 5— W us cherih this alſo, 1a, bd Ihüs 
Proceeds and ſteadily perſevere, * til we find we 


teliſh, not morſels, but wholes ; and fee 2; 


can r 
that, 0 began in fiction, terminat x in re 
im beit in this münner e ve ball 

4198 beautfes wh ch we ni ver” 1 1 nes 
Rs for pa tilities, & , What we on 

One thing Were in this 1 5 = "i: 
penſably required; we are on no account to ex- 
pect that fine things Wie 155 ſhquld defcend to 
us 5.0 our raſte, if Poſſible, moſt de male” aſcend 
to the 
Err üg he Ae this the J : there 4 
kerne in the ſucteſs, ai praife een Tt the M 
tem in 918 
"By By dds feeling and perufing what is troly 
excellent, and by contemplating always' this, and 
this alohe, the m nd'infenſibly becomes Lccte med 
to it, and finds thit in this, along it can dl 
with cobtenk. PPP 

**  Otititn' fine” liter tis mors eſt et vii Hominis fe- 
pultüra. Teiſart see Borks, and à raſtei for 


then, 


4 
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which was before iſcarcelys ſufficient® m their 
occupations. They have recourſe to the bottle 
and to cards. Theſeg indeed, prevent refleQtion 
for a time; but they often afford no ſolid ſatis- 
faction: How would:puſs: their 'of 
eaſe and aMuence, if the tranqdib purſuits of li- 
terature formed a part of their amuſement! 

The conſideration; that a taſtèe for letters is 
able to furniſh one of the beſt pleaſures of 
old age, ſhould induce parents of all ranks 
above the loweſt, to give children a tincture of 
polite learning, whatever may be their deſtina- 
tion. If they are fixed in trade, and are ſuc- 
ceſsful, this will enable them to enjoy a fortune. 
It will fill up their leiſure “ with ſatisfactory 
| | employment, 


them, is death and the burial of a man even when 
alive. SENECA. 
Nifi ad hæc admitterer, non fuerat oper: pre- 
tium naſci . . . O quam contempta res eſt homo, 
niſi ſupra humana ſe erexerit. Unleſs were ad- 
mitted to theſe things, it would not be worth while 
to be born . . . O how contemptible a thing is man, 
unleſs be raiſes himſelf above human things. 
| % Sekte. 
A ynezoxu woke Sizoxiumy, I grow old 
learning ſomething continually, ſaid Solon. | 
Sit bona LIBROKUM et proviſz frugis in annum 
Copia. Hor. lib. i. ep. 18. 
Let there be a good flore of books laid up as part 
of the proviſions for the enjoyment of tha year. 
News-papers feem to conſtitute the only reading 
of a great part of the nation. I fear, notwith- 
ſtanding their merit, utility, and power of pleaſing. 
they are, upon the whole, injurious to taſte and 
learning. They er groſs or diſtradt that attention 
5 which 
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employment, and will better enable them to 
ſupport the character of —— the 
2 which gives them the name. 

M1 D1IGOT 210 $2; * 
which would otherwiſe. be paid to ound — 
But, at the ſame time, their value A. a FREE 
COUNTRY, 1s TRULY GREAT, As they f GM: 4 one 


of the We of, l freedom. But 
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ON rr 1e ; EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
4+ > > 4 WIJOSd.:-; 
\ Kiowa; cu, Ws Deye Kyary;, 73 Kb. Neeber ce 
T3 X07 hiWTEg 27 7b. wo. v. Leet de 764, U⁰ανν owe 
Xxcrob, or opageyicy dort Xaxrto;" AN) 00% T:prityrocs 
vrai, aidtus bafagw merriIror Ornament, as 
Crates ſaid, is that quality which poſſeſſes the power 
of adding grace. But that quality poſſeſſes the power 
of adding grace, cobich renders a woman more race- 
Fal. Now it is neither gold, nor the 3 nor 
the purple dye, which does this ; but it is that, bar 
ever it is, which exhibits indications of virgin dig- 
nity and — of” a well regulated mind, and of 
— | PLUTARCH; 


Pans: are many Wee entertained 
ainſt the character of a learned lady; 
and 8 if all ladies were profoundly learn 
ed, ſome inconveniencies might ariſe from it; 
but I muſt on it does not appear to me, that 
a woman will be rendered leſs. acceptable in the 
world, or worſe qualified to perfom any part 
of.her "duty-i in it, by having employed the time 
from ſix to ſixteen, in the cultivation of her 
mind. Time enough will remain, after a few 
hours every day ſpent in reading, for the im- 
provement of the perſon, and the acquiſition of 
the uſual accompliſhments. With reſpect to 
theſe accompliſnments, I will not preſume to 
direct the method of purſuing them. I will not 
ſo far intrude on à province, which by no 
m belongs to me. The ladies themſelves, 

their inſtructors, want no directions in 
—.— of external ornament, the end of which 
is 
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is to pleaſe on intuition. However arrogant the 
men have been in their claims of} ſuperiority, 
they have uſually allowed the ladies the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a delicate taſte in the ent and 
perception of all kinds of beauty“. 

The literary education of women ↄught a 
putably to be varied according to their fortunes 
and their expectations. Much refinement, and a 
taſte for books, will injure her, whoſe time, from 
prudential motives, muſt be entirely engroſſed by 
economy. Few women are indeed exempted 
from all attention to domeſtic care. But yet 
the unmarried, and thoſe who enjoy coulence, 
hnd many intervals which they often devote to 
ſome ſpecies of reading. And there is no doubt, 
but that the reading would be ſelected with more 
judgment, and would afford more pleaſure and 
advantage, if the taſte were formed by early 
culture. 

I will then venture to- recommend, that la- 
dies of this deſcription ſhould have a claſſical 
education. But let not the reader be alarmed. 
I mean not to adviſe, that they ſhould be ini- 
tiated, without exception, in Gree k and Latin ; 
but that they ſhould hs well and early acquainted 
with the French and the Engliſh claſſics. 

As ſoon as they can read wich fluency, let 
them begin to learn Lowth's Grammar, and to 
read at the fame time ſome very eaſy and ele- 
pu author, with a view to exemplify the rules. 

hey ſhould learn a part in grammar every 
morning, and then proceed to read a leſſon, juſt 
in the manner obſerved in claſſical ſchools in 


It is to the men alone that what the Greeks 


call @Pvorania, A want 7M ſenſibility for beauty, 
can be imputed. 
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learning Latin. After a year ſpent in this me- 
thod, if the ſucceſs is adequate to the time, they 
ſhould adyance to French, and ſtudy that lan- 
guage exactly in the ſame mode. In the French 
grammar, it will not be neceſſary to go through 
thoſe particulars which are common to the gram- 
mars of all. languages, and which have been 
learned in ſtudying Engliſh. 


Several years ſhould be ſpent in this elemen- 


tary; proceſs; and when the ſcholar is perfectly 


acquainted with orthography and grammar, ſhe 
may then proceed to the cultivation of taſte. 
Milton, Addiſon, and Pope, muſt be. the ſtand- 
ing models, in Engliſh ; Boileau, Fontenelle “, 
and. Vertot, in F — and I wiſh theſe to be 
attended to ſolely for a conſiderable time. Many 
incanvenieneies ariſe from engaging young 

mind in che peruſal of too many books. After 
theſe authors have been read over with atten- 


tion, and with à critical obſervation of their 


beauties, the cholar may be permitted to ſelect 
any of the appruved writers of France and Eng- 

land, for her own improvement. She will be 
able to ſelect with ſome judgment, and will have 
laid a foundation which will bear a good ſuper- 
ſtructure. Her mind, if ſhe has been ſucceſsful 
in this courſe, will have imbibed an elegance 
which will naturally diffufe itſelf over her con- 
Spe addreſs, and behaviour 4. It is well 


known, 


* Though Foatenelle i is accuſed by the critics of 
deviating a little from the claſſical ſtandard, he is 
yet a very pleaſing writer. 

+ Corneiia was the daughter of Scipio Naſi ica, 
and the wife of Pompey the Great. Plutarch 
ſpeaks of her thus in his life of Pompey. — 
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known, that internal beauty contributes much 
to perfect external grace, I believe it will alſo 
be favourable to virtue, and will operate greatly 
in reſtraining from any conduct groſsly indeli- 
cate, and obviouſly improper. Much of the 
profligacy of female manners has proceeded 
from a levity occaſioned by the want of a pro- 
per education. She who has no taſte for well- 
written books, will often be at a loſs how to 


ſpend her time * ; and the conſequences of ſuch 
a ſtate are too frequent not to be known, and 
too fatal not to be avoided. ' 4 


Whenever a young lady in eaſy eireum- 
{ſtances appears to poſſeſs a genius, and an in- 
clination for learned purſuits, I will venture to 
ſay, ſhe ought, if her ſituation and connections 
e. to be early inſtructed in the elements of 

atin and Greek. Her mind is certainly as 
E N rj ve TIOAAA OIATPA N Tic aff gat. 3 
vg weft YR AeeT® KANG; — Wi Aug any th N 
HET 11chty. i Moywy ANG Pwr ie ut GX UE?s ' X2 
— —— 1909; anJa; x; mah. ns 1 There 
were in this lady many charms beſides her beauty. 
For fbe was finely accompliſhed in literature, in mu- 
fic, and in geometry, and ſhe uſed to attend to pHl- 
LOSOPHICAL DISCOURSES with great advantage. 
She had alſo manners perfectly pure of all auſterity 
and impertinence ; thoſe qualities which ſuch learn- 
ing ſometimes gives to young literary ladies. 

PLUTARCH. 
How happy is it To xnow How to live with 
oneſelf, to leave oneſelf with regret, to find one- 
ſelf again with pleaſure! The world then is leſs 
neceſſary to one. 


Marcutonzee de Lauer. 
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capable of improvement, as that of the other 
ſox #, The inſtances which, might be brought 
to prove this, are all too well known to admit 
of citatian +. And the method to be purſued 


0 7 17 Not 393 701 81 f muſt 
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1 10 1197 4. 45 980 M7 a 
„ But many, ſtill, will ſay with an old Writer, 
«© Ter them learne plaine workes of all kinde. 
Inſtead of ſonges and muſicke, let them learne 
cookerie and faundrie. And, inſtead of reading 
Sir“ Philip Sydney's Archdia, let them reade the 
groundes ef good huſwifery.” Powel's Tom of 
all Trades, quoted by Mr. T. Warton. + - 

And, indeed, ſo much of the comfort of our 
lives depends upon the clever management of the 
miſtreſs of a family, that no woman, in the mid- 
dle ranks, at leaſt, ſhould, think herſelf excuſed, 
by her attention to books, from acquiring. that 
humbler kind of fall which appears ſo amiable 
and ufbful at ou TABLES, at OUR FIRE-S1DES, 
and in the regulation of every part of that ſeat of 
folid happineſs, oOun Ron. 

+ Weak, wicked and vain men have always 
taken à great deal of pains to LowER THE FE- 
MALE skx, and to repreſent them as 8 of 
real virtue and ſolid excellence. It 1 eaſy to ſee 
their ſcope: Even ſome authors of great name 
among the profligate, have endeavoured to con- 
firm the degradation of female dignity. The at- 
tempt, when ſucceſsful, often becomes to both 
ſexes the cauſe of ſhame, remorſe, poverty, diſ- 
eaſe, ſuicide,” and 'of every evil with which God 
Almighty has thought proper. to viſit voluntary, 
preſumptuous, and continued tranſgreſſion of thoſe. 
laws: which were firſt written on the heart, and 
then in the ſcriptures; TH: Laws OF MORAL AND 
ä Hock 6 EE CAA 

N F , . — The 


muſt he exactly the ſame as that which is uſed 
in the private tuition of boys, when it is judici- 
e eee or ua ger ray 
And here I cannot refrain from adding, that 
though I diſapprove, for the moſt part, of pri- 
vate tuition for boys, yet I very ſeriouſly re- 
dommend it for girls, with little exception. All 
ſenſible people agree in thinking, that large ſe- 
minaries of young ladies, though managed with 
all the vigilance and caution which human abi- 
lities can exert, are in danger of great corrup- 
tion. Vanity and vice will be introduced by 
ſome among a large number, and the contagion 
" ſoon ſpreads with irreſiſtible violence. Who 
can be ſo proper an inſtructor and guardian, as 
a tender and a ſenſible mother? Where can vir- 
gin innocence and delicacy be. better protected, 
than under a parent's roof, and in à father's 
and a brother's boſom ? Certainly no where; 
if the parents are ſenſible and virtuous, and the 
houſe free from improper or dangerous connec- 
tions, But where the parents are much en- 
gaged in pleaſure, or in buſineſs; where they 
are ignorant or vicious; where a family is ex- 
poſed to the viſits or conſtant company of liber- 
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The wonkx indeed may become THE BrsT 
REFORMERS. The dignity of female virtue, con- 
ſiſtently ſupported, is better calculated than any 
moral leſſon, to ſtrike confuſion and awe into the 
breaſt of the EMPTY AND ARTFUL VILLAIN. 
But the vices of one part of their ſex, Ax D THs 
VARIOUS HINDRANCcS TO MARRIAGE, hay of- 
ten driven the virtuous to ſubmiſſions which may 
in time verify the aſſertions of their ſatiriſts. 
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tine young, perſons ; there it is certainly: expe- 
dient 2 ce a daughter under the care of ſome 
of thoſe zudicious matrons, ho preſide over the 
ſchools in o near che metropolis. But I be- 
lievetit often Happens, tat young ladies are 
ſeſft fou tht pirendes eye to theſe ſeminaries, 
ptirieipally"with J view to form connections, or 
to ac wre external. grages, I leave it to the 
heart of à feeling father to determine, whether it 
is not cruel * toendanger the morals of his off- 
ſpring from. motives of intereſt or vanity+. 


Senne 03 $38 31 1 | 
It muſt be remembered that only thoſe pa- 
rents can incur this cenſure, ho keep their daugh- 
ters at ſchool after a'CERTAIN AE. F 
Al yoaixtc, iv3u; ano T n Tov, Ur r 
adαν xe KANO VTa Foryarboy dee, 97k G wy 
svn, avras; Woods y (40.00 02 ouyxoudtoJn To; dora, 
acxomrar οονννινj a: )' iv r,ννf Wado Iyer Tag 
i NIA Wpogi xp buy airline niohutar hors im sb 
| d r. 4 I, 5 TW FIEDTET Salo ON a ee &y 
owForur. Women from fourteen years old are flat- 
tered with the title of miſtreſſes by the men. There- 
fore, percei ving that they are regarded only as qua- 
hfied to give the men plenſure, they begin to adorn 
themſelves ; and in that to pleaſe all their hopes. It 
is worth while, therefore, to fix our attention on making 
them” ſenſible, that they are efteemed for nothing elſe, 
but the appearance of a decent, aud modeſt, and di/- 
creet behaviour. EPp1iCTETUsS, 

+ One of the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of 
the literary education of women, is, that it en- 
ables them to ſuperintend the domeſtic education 
of their children in the earlier periods, eſpecially 
of daughters. We are told, in the very elegant 
dialogue on the cauſes of the decline of eloquence, 
that it was the glory of the antient Roman ma- 
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tronb to devote themſelves to economy, and the 
care of their children's education. Jamprimùm 
filius ex caſta parente natus, non in cellaempre 
nutricis educabatur, ſed. in gremio ac ſinu;matris, 
cujus præcipua laus erat, tueri domum et inſervire 
liberis. . . Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, fic Aur 
reliam Juiii Cæſaris, fic Attiam Auguſti matrem, 
præfuiſſe educationibus liberorum | accepimus. — 
As foon as a fen was born of a chaſte parent, be 
was not brought up in the cottage of ome hireling 
wpur/e, but inthe lap and the bejom of his mother, 
he principal merit it was to take care of the 
houſe, and to devote herſelf to the ſervice of the chil. 
dren. . . Thus are aue told, Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of Julius Ceſar, thus At- 
tia, of Auguſtus, preſided over the education of their 
children. ; | 

„ But when the Romans had loſt the virtues, 
together with the liberties of the antient repuhlic, 
theſe generous cares, with every other rational and 
laudable attention, gave way to the faſhionable 
diſſipations of thoſe degenerate days. | 

„The little child was now conſigned to the 
care of ſome paltry Greek female, in conjunction 
with two or three other ignorant and vitious do- 
meſtics, equally unqualiſied and indiſpoſed for the 
important office of tuition, From the idle tales, 
and groſs manners of this low and illiberal tribe, 
the ſoft and ductile mind was ſuffered to receive 
its earlieſt and deepeſt impreſſions. The parents 
themſelves, indeed, far from training their young 
families in the principles of virtue and knowledge, 
were the firſt to lead them, by their own encou- 
ragement and example, into the moſt luxurious 
indulgencies and moſt unprincipled licentiouſneſs 
of manners. A paſſion for horle-races, theatrical 
entertainments, and gladiatorial ſhews, the favou- 
rite occupations of that frivolous age, was ſown 
even in their very womb: and when once the 
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ſeeds of theſe contemptible and unmanly plea- 
ſures have early taken root in the heart, they 


neceſſarily over- run and deſtroy every affection of 


nobler growth. The author from whom the ge- 
neral purport of this melancholy repreſentation is 
taken, was a living and lamenting witneſs of the 
manners he deſcribes : and he complains, that all 
converſation was ſo univerſally infected with to- 
picks of this unworthy nature, that they were the 
conſtant ſubjects of diſcourſe, not only amongſt 
the vouth in their ſeminaries, but even of their 
tutors themſelves. For it was not, he remarks, by 
ſtricter morals, or ſuperior genius, that this order 


of men gained diſciples; it was by the meaneſt 


compliances with their pupils, and the moſt ſervile 
adulation of their patrons. 

„Whether this pi dure of degenerate Rome 
bears a ſtriking reſemblance, in all its features, to 
thoſe of more modern days, is left to the reader's 
conſideration: and his own reflection cannot fail 
of reminding him, that by this total depravation 


of morals, and conſequent neglect of education, 
the fair fabric of civil liberty, which had been 


raiſed by the manly principles of their brave an- 
ceſtors, was 1 undermined till it fell into 
total ruin. hus the once virtuous Romans, ſink- 
ing into a race of abandoned voluptuaries, became 
the worthy ſlaves of the moſt execrable ſucceſſion 
of tyrants that ever diſgraced human nature! 
Pighii an. iii. Cic. 2 26 de ſenect. 9. de 
orator. i. 45. r. W. MELMOTH. 
And with reſpect to its not being the cuſtom to 
teach ladies Latin, we may ſay in the words of 
the learned matron in Eraſmus, Quid mihi citas 
vulgum, peſſimum rei gerendæ auctorem? Quid 
mihi conſuetudinem, omnium malarum rerum 
magiſtram? Optimis aſſueſcendum: ita fiet ſoli- 
tum, quod erat. inſolitum; et ſuave fiet, quod erat 


inſuave; het decorum, quod videbatur indecorum. 
| Why 


a do your tell one. of Abe * n 
wery aon pattern ef condutt Why do youlltalh 86 
me of | cuſtom, the teacher» of all tbur is bad?'\Pev 0 
accuſtom 'vurſulves to hut nut we. Eno 1; 11 buſh : 

So, that cui lucom He οhi¹,ii v Yarn ual \tand 
that will becums agrezable aohich' was idiſagrerable, 
2 that, faſhionable Ubich ::appeared 2: unfafuion- 
| TL inn ty, aim 
| He of whom. nch de boaſts itſelf as of the 
wiſeſt of mortals, was inſtructed in many elegant 
and profound ſabjects of learning by u Ady, 

Aowabia pe Tor n Toy DorgzTov; ADN, ro 

eurog d N i Aſpaſa, the learned" lady; was 
25 preceprrefs of Socrates in rheroric. ArhRNαπν&s. 
H&H Tos Doxęci ru. Dag dir Drei 4D r , 
Plato Jays, that Socrates learned ' polities Her. 
'HarrocrAaTiON. 
see ſome excellent remarks on the fubject of 
giv ing daughters a learned education; in Eraf. 
pĩſt. to Budæds, eited in FRO Erase vol. Ai. 
66. | 
7 Como ladies day de of dottiion } 4 1 align 
them a taſk rather too humble, When Tf urge the 
propriety of 'their educating their little bebe and 
Ern in the firſt period. I can only fay, that 1 
am juſtified in my advice by the example of the 
8 writers, and IAH SEH WOMEN of anti- 
quity. And I will only aſk} whether the import- 
ant buſineſs of paxssind and going to pablic 
places, will be ſo ſatisfactory a few years hence; as 
the conſciouſneſs of having ſown the ſeeds of vir- 
tue, taſte, and learning, in the infant doſoms of 
their own offspring. 

An ambaſſador of Pera aſked che wife of Leo- 
nidas, why they honoured women ſo much in La- 
cedæ mon? It is becauſe, faid ihe; they alone know 
how to mate men. A Greek lady ſhewed her 
: Jewels to Phocwn”s wk og n aſked to ſee hers 

| She 
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She fſbewed her her children, and ſaid to her, theſe 
are my dreſs and ornaments; 1 hope one day they 
wuill be all my glory. 2 1 
N Marcnioness ve LAMBERT. 
Before I cloſe the ſubject of female learning, I 
will take the liberty of adding a caution againſt 
pedantry, and againſt an auTHORITATIVE AIR 
OF CRITICISM AND DICTATION, Which ſome 
minds, furniſhed with a LITTLE LEARNING, are 
apt to diſplay. In ſuch there uſually appears 
reat iI-nature, and no ingenuity. The huſ- 
band, if a lady with fuch difagreeable qualities has 
the fortune to find one, uſually ſuffers ſe- 
verely, which induced Juvenal to write thus 
Non habeat matrona 


Dicendi genus, aut curvum ſermone rotato 
Torqueat Enthymema, nec hiſtorias ſciat omnes: 
Sed quzdam ex libris et non intelligat. Odi 
Hanc ego, quæ repetit, volvitque Palzmonis ar- 
tem, f 
Servata ſemper lege, et ratione loquendi; 
1 mih1 tenet antiquaria verſus : 
Nec curanda viris Opicz caſtigat amicz 
Verba. SOLECISMUM LICEAT FECISSE MARI- 
Toad | 
Cedunt grawMatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 
Turba tacet : nec cauſidicus, nec præco loquatur, 
ALTERA NEC MULIER, &c. *. 
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ON THE FEAR OF APPEARING PEDANDTYC. 


Oooflag inJupii; 5 waaorvatoy auriluy e R 
TxXyiMaTInT tro WG, XETHhWKNTOpkvuy TO TONAWY, we 
| if u ri apr PikigoPo; nuir inanknule, g, rüden 
dan aury d 3Pevs3 EY AE O®OPYN MEN MH EXHE* 
Tar & BNS oo Panjuiruy autu; fe, w; br Tov Oro 
reraſulxoc zig rdurm Tw ruf“ MEMNHEO AE, orf 
EAN MEN EMMEINHE TOIE AYTOIE, Ol KAT A- 
TEANNTEEZ ZOY ITPOTEPON, OYTOLI ZE TETEPON 
OAYMAZOYZIN EAN AE HTTHOHE ATTNN, 
AIHAOTN ITPOZAHYH KATATEANTA. 


| EercTeTus. 
Tf you have an defire of attaining to phi- 

laſepby, prepare yourſelf from the very firſt to bs 
laughed at, to be SNEERED by many, to hear them 
ſay, He is returned to us a philoſopher all at once; 
« and, Whence this ſupercilious lot“ Now for 
your part, DO NOT HAVE A SUPERCILIOUS LOOK 
INDEED ; Gut keep ſteadily to thoſe things which ap- 
pear beſt to you, as one appointed by God to this fta- 
tion, FOR REMEMBER, THAT IF YOU ADHERE 
TO THE SAME POINT, THOSE VERY PERSONS . 
WHO AT FIRST RIDICULED, WILL AFTERWARDS 
ADMIRE YOU. BUT ir YOU ARE CONQUERED . 
BY THEM, YOU WILL INCUR A DOUBLE RIDI- 
SUSE: Mrs. CaRTER's Tranſ. 


AuzYia en deal oc, Aoybpcs 0 Cxvov igel. Igno- 
rance indeed occaſions audacity; but a potber and h- 
bit of juft reaſoning, beſitation. Taucypipes. 
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Recta ingenia debilitat verecundia, perverſa con- 
firmat audacia, Modeſty debilitates a good genius 
and aiſpoption ; audacity gives aſſurance to the per- 
__ PlixIus. 


N this age, true pedantry is not very com- 
mon. Men of learning have extended the 
objects of their purſuit. They uſually ſtudy 
to accommodate themſelves to the external 
manners, if not to the ſentiments, of thoſe with 
whom they daily converſe. They willingly 
throw off the ſolemnity of wiſdom, and aſſume 
that airy. gaiety, which has formerly diſtinguiſh- 
ed the profeſſed men of the world. They find 
it an advantageous change, to reſign ſomethin 
of the diſtant veneration which they might juſtly 
claim, for the pleaſures of an eaſy and familiar 
intercourſe. 

The ridicule which has been thrown on the 
character of the pedant, has contributed to effect 
this revolution. The ridicule was often juſt; 
but dunces have availed themſelves of it unjuſtly. 
They have injured by deriſion the modeſt ſtu- 
ſtent, who, while his mind is engaged in ſtudy, 
can ſcarcely avoid expreſſing, in converſation, 
ſome of thoſe ideas with which he is animated. 
A feeling and ingenuous mind is often hurt by 
the deriſion of thoſe whom it ought to deſpiſe ; 
and the name of pedant, given by a blockhead - 
to his ſuperior, has greatly injured the cauſe of 
true learning *, ' 


„ The laſt maim given to learning has been 
by the ſcorn of pedantry.*? Sir W. TEMPLE. 


- None 
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None, indeed, but very weak perſons, can fall 
into very ridiculous pedantry. Converſation r, 
on ſubjects of literature in liberal and well edu- 
cated company, is by no means pedantry 7. 
Learning and boobs conſtitute a very pleaſing, 
as well as rational topic of converſation ||. It 
is agreeable, and is expected, that a ſcholar 
ſhould ſometimes talk on ſcholar-like ſubjects ; 
nor is he in the leaſt more culpable or ridicu- 
tous than the military man, the merchant, the 
ingenious artiſt, who naturally love to expatiate 
on thoſe things which claim their daily atten- 
tion. a, 

Yet the fear of the imputation of pedantry, 
has prevented many a young man, not only from 


+ See ſome good remarks on faſhionable con- 
verſation, and on ſeveral other ſubjects of the 
higheſt importance to perſons juſt entering. ints 
life, in Mrs. Chapone's Miſcellanies. I will alfo 
recommend the Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind, by' the ſame ingenious Lady, to boys. as 
well as to girls ; for the latter of whom they were 
indeed chiefly deſigned.  _ | 
t Indeed I cannot help thinking, that one of 
the moſt valuable effects of polite learning, or a 
knowledge of morals, hiſtory, eloquence, and 
poetry, 1s, that it_ furniſhes inexhauſtible matter 
for ELEGANT CONVERSATION.” They who can- 
not partake in ſuch converſation are glad to ex- 
clude it, by giving it the name of pedantry ; and 
they too often ſucceed. 77 
|| Nothing more improving. Nothing more 
truly delightful. They are the luxury of the ſoul, 
and its beſt employment, next to acts of benevo- 
lence and piety. | 
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diſplaying, but acquiring knowledge. As I 
wiſh to remove every obſtacle which can im- 
pede the improvement of the ingenuous ſtudent, 
cannot help exhorting him to aſſume a ſuffi- 
cient degree of courage , to deſpiſe the ridicule 
of thoſe whoſe praiſe would be ſatire f. Such 
is that of thoſe unfortunate perſons who have 
little taſte for any gratification but the groſſer 
pleaſures of the ſenſes, and who have maliguity 
rpg to wiſh to reduce all others to their own 
vel 4. s 
He who profeſſes learning, muſt be conſcious 
of it, and it is blameable puſillanimity, not to 
aſſume a proper degree of modeſt confidence. 
It is. to give the illiterate and the vain an ad- 
vantage, which they cannot deſerve. Boldneſs 
is _—_ among their 1 a 
proper ſpixit is wanting to them, | 
will ſeldom heſitate to trample on — 


Sapere aun E. Dare to be wijle. Hos. 

+ ©* And whether there be any ſuch or no, 1 
cannot well tell: yet 1 heare ſaye, ſome young gen- 
tlemen of ours, count it their ſhame to bee counted 
learned; and perchante they count it their ſhame 
to bee counted honeſt alſo. For I heare ſaye, they 
medle as litle with the one, as with the other.“ 
| | ASCHAM, 

t I hope the Author of the Eſtimate of the 
Manners, &c. of the Times, was under the ma- 
lignant influence of ſpleen, when he told the world, 
that among the great, all knowledge and learn- 
ing, except in gaming, wagers, eating, bo- 
rough- jobbing, and intrigue, is ridiculed under 
the name and maſque of ezpantry.” 


put 
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put modeſt merit out of countenance . I do 
not recommend an unſeaſonable diſplay of learn- 
ing. No; ] preſuppoſe that the flor of it 
is not deficient + in geod ſenſe, and with that he 
will ſeldom. be guilty of a real indecorum. 1 
am not ſingular in thinking, that men of great 
merit oftener injure themſelves and others by 
too little, than by too much confidence. 

With reſpect to external behaviour, a fubject 

on which ſo much has been lately ſaid, I will 
adviſe the ſtudent, who values. the approbation 
of his own heart, to let SINCERITY be the prin- 
ciple of his converſation. Notwithſtanding 
what has been ſaid on the Akr of pleaſing, a 
behaviour void of art or ſincerity, in word and 
deed, will ultimately beſt pleaſe the poſſeſſor of 
it , and thoſe with whom he converſes through- 
out life. Let the ſtudent frequent good com- 
pany, with good nature, good ſenſe, and a proper 
degree of ſpirit and vivacity to retort the malig- 

nant ſhafts of the ignorant, the forward, the vain, 
and the envious, and he will ſoon make a figure 
in it truly reſpectable. Let him know bis own 
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| * Glhuomini 8caccrar: poſſedono la meta 
del mondo. Bold and ſhamels/s men poſſeſs half the 
world. Adag. Italicum. 
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| MgeNnanDER.- 
Since learning is nothing without à NOTE, or pru- 
dence. : | | 
Sapere eſt. principium et fons. Good ſenſe is the 
Source and prineiple of all. Hoa. 
t Te tibi reddit amicum. It cauſes you to be on 
good terms with your/elf. Hor. 
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value, and modeſtly aſſume his natural rank * 
and he will become both agreeable and eſtima- 
ble, though he ſhould never practiſe either 
fimulation or diſſimulation f. Deceit of any 
kind argues a little, mean, and cowardly heart. 
It will one time or other be certainly detected, 
and when detected, it muſt be deſpiſed f. But 
the liberal ſtudent, according to an idea I have 
formed of him, ſhould, in his intercourſe with 
company, think, ſpeak; and act nothing || which 
is not laudable; nothing which will not bear. 
the broadeſt daylight, and acquire a luftre from 

being rendered conſpicuous, Leave it- ro the 


* Invitta coppia ©, confidenza et arte. Real 

ill and. proper aſſurance united are invincible. 
| 4582 | Adag. Ital. 

+ Injuria autem nulla capitalior eſt quàm eorum, 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, dant operam ut viri 
boni videantur. There is not a greater piece in- 
juſtice than that of tboſe, who, at the very time they 
are PRACTISING DECEIT, do all they can to ap- 
fear MIGHTY GOOD SORT OF u- ,. Ci. 


t Dare to be what you are, is a good maxim; 
but it will only be put in practice by thoſe who 
are what they ought to be. Every one, however, 
may reſt affured, that they are generally known 
for what they are, and that falſehood, like Cain, 
has a mark ſet upon it by Heaven. Mrs Cna- 
PONE. See the whole Effay on Affectation an 

Simplicity, in her Miſcellanies. 770 


Nihil non laudandum. Nothing but what will 
admit of praiſe. PATERC. 


fordid> 
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ſordid attendants on the great *, and to thoſe 
who ſee no other good but intereſt, to ſacrifice, 
in the ſhort period of life, ſome of che moſt va- 
luable purpoſes + of living, the free uſe of rea- 
ſon, and the aſſertion of ar diggs 8 and er 
of a man. 

Before L diſmiſs this ſubjekt, I with. again 
caution the ſtudent” talking on learned 
ſubjeQs unſeaſonably, and incurring the appel- 
lation of a literary prater. And though I. bave 
adviſed him to exerciſe himſelf in co 
yet I will alſo caution him againſt the itch. of 
{cribbling, or the love of writing without the 
pain of thinking. Let him never take the pen 
in hand, nor place; the paper before him, till he 
has beſtowed much, time and deep thought on 
the ſubject. To the want of this previous at- 
tention we owe the numerous productions 
which diſgrace m and die almoſt as ſoon as 


* VII ES ANIME et 3 * causa ut 
muſcæ ad mulctra, ad nobilium et herdum menſas 
advolant in ſpem ſacerdotii. Vile and impudent 
ſpirits, who, fer the ſake of a litile gain, hover, like 
flies at « mill-pail, round the tables of the great, in 
hopes getting a living. LuTHER. 


With reſpe& to patronage in the preſent times, 
we may ſay: Præſtat dentiſcalpia radere, quam 
literariis monumentis magnatum favorem emen= 
dicare. Jeu will get more from tbe great as a DEN= 
TIST (or.maker of toothficks),: than. as a writer. 

SAT YR. MeniP, 


+ Propter vitam, vivendi perdere cauſas. For 


the ſake of life, io g. oe BY the purpoſes of living. 


Juv. 
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they are brought forth ® ; which, like the weeds 
in a garden, ſpring up luxuriantly without culti- 
vation, which are uſeleſs or noiſome, and which. 
ſerve to impede the growth of ſalutary 
plants and pleaſant lowers. | 
Pretenders + ariſe in every department, and 
diſgrace it. Let the liberal and ſolid ſcholar at- 
tend to the circumſtances of time and place , 
in the modeſt difplay of his attainments. It is 
unmanly timidity to conceal them on. proper 
occaſions ;z it is ridiculous arrogance to obtrude 


» 'Thete is no end of making books, faith the 
Wiſe Man. Ecel. xii. 20. 

No end, ſaith the great Lord Coke, remark- 
ing on this paſſage ; but it muſt be underſtood of 
theſe books which are written To no END. Qui 
nec metam ſibi nec finem proponunt. 

+ MATAIOTEXNOL. . | 

t —— Ubi, quomodd, quando. Where, how, 
ben. 

Learning and ſcience, or rather learned and 
ſcientific — m_ 1 _ ſeaſon, 
become wat we pedantry. Fhe ſubject m: 
have merit, the terms be preciſe, and yet, nay. 
withſtanding, the ſpeaker be a pedant, if he talk 
without regard either to place or time.” 

The following ſtory may perhaps illuſtrate this 
aſſertion. ** A learned doctor of Paris was once 
. a pair of ſtockings, but unfortunately 
could find none that were either ſtrong enough, or 
thick ears ma | Give me, ſays he to the hoſier, 
ſtockings o ter cox TIN vous, not of matter 


diſcrete.” Cited from the Menagiana by Mr. 
Harris. f 


upon 
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upon . unwilling and inf dicious obſervers . 


Modeſty is the characteriſtic of real merit, and 
firmneſs 


* He will do right to remember the advice of 

the ſtoic philoſopher. ra 
Mads, Bowou Ioxeiv mig aoVai. xav Jae ne — tives rg. 
derlei owurw., Be not deferous of- ſhowing 4 with 
your knowledge ; and if you feem- to any to be fome- 
body, till diftruft yourſelf. | 
I will take this opportunity of inſerting from this 
philoſopher, ſome conſolatory paſſages for the 
negle& which ſcholars and the lovers of wiſdom 
often find. ; | * 
Ięocrigeubn gov Ti iv , 1 is Tgowrayoeruon, 5 
75 7 2g ovpbcunNiar; is per aryaloa Tavrd 
181, xi os N., r. ITUYEY auTwy i⁴.t. its N xaxa, an 
a xhov, r ov avTwy Gun r. wopuman N di ou Joracas 
un rabræ Tour Tp; To vu MN Tw cox if dub, ixfuous 
Twr iow aZrougats | 
Ilug yag loo ixur rata, > por Qoirar ix} dung rg 
Tw Qovravts; o hn Tapatiuwiuvy Tw Tapuriurorr ; 8 PT.) 
iTauo! Tv imam; adizc; od den x) dwAnrory bs pou 
Tpobejarro; TRUTH 9 or intra D Teiixe are 
Rouen NapCar, avs Tru err Ipidmarec 3 
3Condvy. av dvr TUXn* ar oy Tis wpoitpatro; Tor SCondry 
den Ipidarxac, ov d pwn petites pl Aden, jan lov 
Hatter iy Tov Nabirroce ws yap intmy Inu Wilaxacy 
doro Ov Tov oGonovy Gy aux idr. Toy avrò & Tpiror xa 
rav da 50 p οαντπνονι 10 z iaci Two; 3 ov Yap dJ rag Tos 
xadurri T6060 rwnls 70 ν EHAINOT & auth v, 
OEPAIIEIAE TwAt. de ovy v Napige, e oo Noon 
*. 73 mwMumercy. is N xaxiie JeAug wn wle Im, xz 
TAUTH ere aruyy anno; by 2 abel Npog - sudo od 
vue dvr Tov Server 3 Focus jaar od To pan Iraurioas vd 
Tory oy kur Mida, T6 wy anxio9voa avriv im} The dio. 
Is any one 9 RY before you at an entertainment, 
or in a compliment, or in being admitted to a con- 
' ſult ation ? 
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firmneſs of conſcious dignity. The man of 
ſenſe will be diffident, but at the ſame time will 


have 


\ 


Saltation ? If theſe. things are good, you ought to re- 
Joice that he hath got them: And, if they are evil, 
do not be grieved that you have not got them. And 
remember, that you cannot, without uſing the ſame 
means which others. do, to acquire things not in our 
power, expect to be thought worthy of an equal ſhare 
of them. For how can he who doth not frequent the 
door of any great man, doth not attend him, doth 
zot. praiſe him, baue an equal ſhare with him who 
doth ? You are unjuſt then and unſatiable, i you are 
anwilling to pay the price for which theſe things 
are ſold, and æuould have them for nothing. For how 
much are lettuces. fold? A halfpenny, for inſtance. 
If another then, paying a halfpenny, takes the lettuces, 
and you, not paying. it, go without them, do not ima- 
gine that he hath gained any advantage over you. 
For as be hath. the lettutes, Jo you have the halfpenny 
qubich you. did not give. So, in the preſent caſe, you 
Have not been invited to ſuch a-perſon's entertainment; 
becauſe you have not paid him the price for which a 
upper is fold. It is fold fer praiſe : it is fold for 
attendance. Give bim then the value, if it be for 
your advantage. But if you would, at the ſame 
time, not pay the one, and yet receive the. other, you 
are uniatiable and a blockhead, Have you nothing 
hen inflead of the ſupper ? Tes indeed you have; the 
zot praifing bim whom you do not like to praiſe ; 
he not bearing with his behaviour at coming in, or 
(according to Simplicius) the attendance in his anti- 
chamber. Mrs. CarTER's Tranſlation. 
True learning (I may add), true taſte, and true 
genius, can ſcarcely conſiſt with abject ſervility. 
Vet perions with the characters of theſe qualities 


have often been difgracefully ſubmiſſive to * 
| an 
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have ſpirit enough to repel the inſolent attacks 
of ignorance and envy+« i -/ | 


and opulence, Let the liberal ſcholar aſſert his in- 
dependence of ſpirit. The pleaſure of it will re- 
pay him. Leave thoſe to be rewarded by fortune, 
who court her favour. ' They become voluntary 
Haves, and dearly earn the wages-of their ſervi- 
tude. The man of a good heart, and enlightened 
mind, and an independent ſpirit, may be 
| Kai Werl Ipocs, x; GLAOQE AOQANATOIZE, Ericr. 

As Iris poor, and jet the 1 of Gods, 

— 


Liberque et ſapiens 1 
Be. free and wiſe. Pessstes. 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 
6 Por E's Odyſley. 
The pride, inſolence, ignorance, and folly of 
many among thoſe who inherit titles, and who are 
falſely called Tye crram, are ſuch as no man of 
learning, ſenſe, and ſpirit, can or ought to en- 
dure. Yet if he wiſhes to be admitted to their 
tables, and hopes to be rewarded with the prefer- 


ments which they have to beſtow, he muſt not ven- 


ture to CONTRADIGT THEM, or indeed to ex- 
preſs his own ſentiments with that freedom which, 
AS A MAN, AND AS A WELL-EDUCATED MAN, 
he ought to claim. Is a mean, ſervile, avaricious, 
and laſcivious lordling, equal to an honeſt, vir- 
tuous, generous, and learned commoner? No, 
ſurely ; the lordling is ſo far beneath him, what- 
ever be his title or eſtate, as not to deſerve his 
notice, on any other account than the common 
motives of pity or philanthropy. 

The polite private tutors of the young nobility 
ſhould not conceal from their pupils the fine ſen- 
timents of the eighth ſatire of Juvenal, 

SaNCTUS 
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1 SANCTUS HABERIS- 
JusTITI=Que TPNAX FACTIS DICTISQUE 
MERERIS? - 
AGNnosCco PROCEREM,—Salve, Getulice, ſeu tu 
Silanus, quocunque alio de ſanguine rarus 
Civis et egregius patriæ contingis ovanti ; 
_ Exclamare libet populus quod clamat, Oſyri 
Invento. Quis enim GENEROSUM dixerit HUNC, 


QUI1 


InDiGnUus GENERE et PRECLARO NOMINE 
TANTUM 

Ins1cnis ? NanuM cujuſdam ATLANTA voca- 
mus. a | 


+ + + « Can1BUs PIGR1s ſcabieque vetuſta 
Lzvibus et ſiccæ lambentibus ora lucernæ, 
Nomen erit Pax Dus, Tionis, Leo. Si quid 
adhuc eſt 
Quod fremit in terris violentius. Ergo cavebis 
Et metues, ne tu s1c Creticus aut Camerinus. 
— — — IMA PLFBE quiritem 
Facundum invenies : ſolet hic defendere cauſas 

NoBiLIis INDOCTI, &c. 

See this Sat. ly tranſlated by Stepney in Dry- 
den's Juvenal. Ir 3 to be M that D 5 
or Dr. Johnſon have not tranſlated all the — 
of the ſpirited Juvenal, the force and fire of whoſe 


genius they ſeem greatly to have participated. 


k 0 1 


SECTION XXIX. 


ON PRIVATE TUITION. 


Non tali auxilio. Such aid we want not. 
| Vimo. 


1 AM not now entering on a compariſon be- 
1 tween the advantages of private and public 
education. I have already given the preference 
to public. But as many will ſtil} chuſe a pri- 
vate education, and as in feveral caſes it will be 
neceſſary, I will add a few obſervations on the 
mode of conducting it. 

| The great object is, to ſecure as many of the 
advantages of public education, with as few of 
its inconveniencies as poflible, I think it 
therefore adviſable that the plan of public educa- 
cation ſhould be adhered to, as cloſely as the 
difference of circumſtances will admit. I know 
very well, that a thouſand whimſical modes are 
purſued by private tutors. They are generally 
ſuch as the inventors and adopters warmly re- 
commend. Both are ſincere in their recom- 
mendation ; for we naturally love our own in- 
ventions, and the objects of our adoption. No- 
velty has alſo that irrefiſtible charm, which in- 
duces parents to enter their ſons, with eagerneſs, 
on a plan which has the appearance of improve- 
ment and innovation. But as education is an 
affair of high importance, I wiſh that no ſcheme 
may be generally purſued, which has not more 

7 rol 
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ed the ſanction of experience, The welfare of 
the community is at ſtake, when a general 
change'is iritroduced in the forms of education. 
I ſhould think it right, in private tuition, to 
uſe the ſame grammars, books of exerciſes, and 
editions of claſſics, as are received in the beſt 
ſchools. Neither partiality for an editor,. nor 
for ſome ſingular method, which has the ap- 
pearance of plauſibility *, but wants the ſeal of 
of . experience, ſhould induce the private ty- 
tor to receive a book, or purſue a plan, of which 
he has never known the effects. He may mean 
to try experiments; but the pupil is to be pitied, 
whoſe improvement is to be hazarded by the 
trial of experiments. If I were to cultivate a 
farm, I would rather be guided by the practical, 
though illiterate farmer, who had managed it 
with ſucceſs, than by the writer on huſbandry, 
whoſe ſkill in the art is acquired in his library. 
So, I would rather conduct a pupil in the beaten 
path, which has led tens of thouſands to the 
ummits of learning, than by untried ways; 
notwithſtanding that they are pointed out by the 
truly ingenious as ſhorter and pleaſanter.— 
Schemers and projectors are ſeldom much re- 


Almoſt every private tutor, who, according to 
the preſent faſnion, takes parlour pupils at an im- 
moderate price, pretends to ſome NOSTRUM, OR 
NEW AND -EXPEDITIOUS METHOD- of teaching; 
which proves infallibly, that all the maſters that 
have. preſided at Eton, Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, 
the Charter-Houſe, Merchant-Taylors, and St. 
Paul's, were fools and blockheads, in compariſon 
with the redoutable and ſ{elf-important innovator 
or empiric. ; 


lied 
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lied on by the prudent in any department. 
They commonly are hurried, by a warm ima- 
gination, beyond. the limits of truth and reaſon, 
A machine will often appear to anſwer the in- 
tention of the model, which is afterwards found 
unable to. perform its movements, when erected 
in the proper magnitude and ſituation. | 

ne great error I have ſometimes diſcovered 
in the conduct of private tuition. The care of 
grounding boys, as it is called, in the elements 
of Latin grammar, has been often neglected. 
Though the pupils have been enabled to con- 
ſtrue an eaſy author without much difficulty, 
yet they were often ſtopped at an unuſual con- 
ſtruction, and appeared to be totally unacquaint- 
ed with Propria que maribus, As in præſenti, 
and the Syntax. Indeed, ſome tutors have 
made a merit of not burthening the boy's me- 
mory with Latin rules. I hope that-they found 
their method ſucceſsful. All I can ſay of its 
ſucceſs is, that I neyer yet found a ſcholar un- 
acquainted with itheſe rules, who, in reading the 
claſlics, was not often at a loſs, 'and often mif- 
taken. I imagine that, as the buſineſs of hear- 
ing the frequent repetition of the rules, is cer- 
tainly not the moſt agreeable part of his employ- 
ment, a tutor may ſometimes have perſuaded 
himſelf, that it was, unneceſſary. But if F might 
be attended to, the pupil ſhould be obliged; 
during. ſeveral of his firſt years, to learn gram- 
matical parts in the evening, and repeat them 
every morning, in the manner of the moſt ap- 
proved ſchools. He ſhould alſo be obliged to 
parſe the paſſage which he conſtrues, and to ex- 
ewplify the rules of the grammat.n every Tow 
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This buſineſs, though not very amuſing to the 
teacher, will give the ſcholar a clearneſs and a 
preciſion, which are of the utmoſt conſequence 
in contributing to the ſucceſs of his purſuits. 
- There can be no exerciſes better adapted to 
the improvement of boys, than thoſe which are 
uſually appointed as evening taſks at a great 
{chool. Such'are the making of Latin, and 
the compoſition of themes, verſes, and declama- 
tions both in Latin and Engliſh. A copy of 
ſome of theſe ſhould be required of the pupil 
morning, or once in two or three days: 
according to the length and the difficulty of the 
compoſition. The fame ſtrictneſs of rule, re- 
ularity of method, and ſteadineſs of diſcipline, 
Id be obſerved. in exaQting theſe ann 
as is in a well- regulated ſchool. 
- The private tutor poſſeſſes peculiar opportu- 
nities for the infuſion of moral and religious 
principles, and peculiar advantages for the re- 
r. ntagion of vi- 
ſincerely wiſh, that theſe op- 
portunities — on advantages may never be ne- 
glected, and that private tuition may prove, that 
it has juſtly claimed the power of producing 
better men, if not better ſcholars, than are 
uſually formed in a public ſchool. I am the 
more induced to expreſs this wiſh at preſent, 
becauſe I have obſerved, that private tuition 
ſeems lately to have prevailed in this country, 
more tham ever; and yet at the ſame time it is 
| | £0 confeſſed, 


* 2 Aube found it a very convenient 
M of encreaſing their incomes, which indeed 
are 
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confeſſed, that profligacy of manners was never 


more conſpicuous. £ 

It has indeed been the cuſtom among the 
richer orders, to endeavour to combine the ad- 
vantages of a public and private education, by 
placing their ſons at a celebrated ſchool, and at 
the ſame time under the care of a private tutor , 
reſident in the ſchool, or in its neighbourhood. 
The buſineſs of the private tutor is often, in this 
caſe, little more than to make the boy's exer- 
ciſes for him. If the diſcipline of the ſchool is 


duly maintained, the aſſiſtance is not neceſſary. 


We do not find that the great ſcholars produced 
a century, or even half a century ago, had ar 
other aid than that afforded in a good ſchool, 
and ſeconded by their on affiduity. Very 
weak boys will indeed want leading- ſtrings, or 
eratches ; but the boy of parts derives new 
ſtrength from being accuſtomed to conſide in 
his own-efforts. A private tutor, whoſe whole 
employment conſiſts in removing the difficulties 
attending the diſcipline of a great fchool, is un- 


are uſually too narrow. And it is certainly a very 
reputable method of acquiring money ; but it 
doght to be remembered, that not every man who 
is learned himſelf, or pretends to learning, and is 
willing to encreaſe his fortune by taking pupils, is 
acquainted with the proper and practicable methods 
of inſtructing boys. | OL ELM 
+ A private tutor may certainly be pres xularly 
uſeful not the 10 ment of very little 
boys, who are learning accidence ; and who 
are not attended to at great ſchools, ſo much as 
their ſeniors, though they want more attention. 
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intentionally a promoter of idleneſs, and conſe- 
quently of ignorance, vice, and miſery. ' 00 

The opulent and luxurious with for learning, 
and would often moſt readily buy it, if it were 
to be purchaſed without labour or confinement. 
But it is not to be bought *; it is to be earned 


by long and perſevering endeavours. Aſſiſtance 
may indeed be procured in abundance by means 
of riches; but it happens in this caſe, that they 
who proceed with the leaſt extraneous aid, more 


than is quite neceſſary, proceed with the greateſt 
ſucceſs +. 8 | 


S Univerſities can give degrees, a king can con- 
fer titles; but neither they nor he, nor all the 
world, can give learning by diploma. And 

Tu quod es, e populo, quilibet eſſe poteſt —— 

' What you are, any one of the loweſt of the people 
might be if fortune bad pleaſed ; 
may be ſaid to the greateſt potentate on earth who 
is illiterate, but not to the: ſcholar or genius. 

I The venerable name of Mr. Locke, who 
ſpeaks on theſe ſubjects in a tone unuſually deci- 
five, and peremptory, has induced many to 2 
private tuition, and to avoid Latin exerciſes.— 
«© But after all (ſays he), if the boy's fare be 70 
go to ſchool to get the Latin tongue, 'tis in vain 
to talk to you concerning the methods I think beſt 
to be obſerved in ſchools ; you muſt ſubmit to that 
you find there; nor expect to have it changed for 
your ſon; but yet by all means obtain, if you 
can, that he be not employed in making Latin 
themes and declamations, and leaſt of all wer/es of 
any kind.” But Mr. Locke is an argument againft 
his own doctrine, and is a ſtriking inſtance of the 
excellent effect of that mode of education, which, 
in the warmth of the reforming ſpirit, he was led 
LOIN) to 
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to diſapprove. For I will remind the reader, that 
Mr. Locke was of Weſtminſter-ſchool ; that he. 
continued there till he was zineteen; that he then 
went to Oxford, became a ſtudent of Chriſt- 
church-College, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf there by 
a copy of Latin werſes, addreſſed to Cromwell on 
his peace with the Dutch in 1653. They indeed 

re not remarkably excellent, for Mr. Locke's ge- 
nius was not poetical. Perhaps his judgment in 
polite learning may be diſputed ; for he was. a 
profeſſed admirer of Blackmore, as appears by one 
of his letters to Mr, Molyneux. But the fruits 
of his philoſophical genius, his diſtinguiſhing. ta- 
lent, ſutaciently diſplay the excellence of the mode 
in which they were cultivated. Had his genius 
been equal in poetry, the effects of that mode 
would probably have been equally conſpicuous in, 
poetical compoſition. The exerciſe of his mind, 
while a boy, in Latin verſification, even if he had 
no poetical ideas, tended to encreaſe that acumen. 
for which he afterwards became illuſtrious. 

In the book which this great and good man has 
written, on the ſubje& of education, he profeſſes 
to preſcribe for the gentleman and not the {chelar ; 
a diſtinction which will not be generally admitted 
in a very enlightened age. The ſuperficial know- 
ledge of antient languages and learning, which 
he recommends to this gentleman, would be de- 
ipiſed by many a ſchool-boy. A very ſmall part 
of the treatiſe is appropriated to learning ; an ex- 
traordinary circumſtance in ſo great a ſcholar. A 
man of leſs ſolidity has very ſtrongly recommended 
to his ſon, amidſt ſome leſs valuable advice, a 
Profound knowledge of Greek and Latin; to a ſon, 
who was to be almoſt profeſſionally a man of faſhion. 
From a man ſo devoted to exteriors, this is an ho- 
nourable teſtimony in favour of that Greek and 
Latin, which the noſtrums of educating quackery 

. often ſuperſede, : 
| With 
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With reſpect to the propriety of placing boys 
under private tutors, parents muſt be influenced by 
thoſe cixcumsTANCESs, which cannot be foreſeen 
or completely defcribed, and which render a prac- 
tice ri in particular caſes, which in general is 
to be reprobated. | | 
The following are among the ſenſible remarks 
of Rouſſeau, and recommend private and domeſtic 
education to women: ö 

« Pour aimer la vie paiſible et domeſtique il 
faut la connditre;z il faut en avoir ſenti les dou- 
ceurs des l'enfance. Ce n'eſt que dans la maiſon 
paternelle qu'on prend du gout pour ſa propre 
maiſon, et toute femme que ſa mere n'a point 
Elevee, n'aimera point clever ſes enfans. Mal- 
heureuſement il n'y a plus d'education privee dans 
les grandes villes. La ſociẽtẽ y eſt fi generale et 
ſi melee qu'il ne reſte plus d'afile pour la retraite, 
et qu'on eſt en public juſques chez ſoi. A force 
de vivre avec tout le monde en n'a plus de fa- 
mille, a peine connd6it-on ſe parens; on les voit 
en etrangers, et la ſimplicitè des mœurs domeſ- 
tiques $*eteint avec la douce familiarite que en fai- 
ſoit le charme. C'eſt ainſi qu'on ſuce avec le lait 
le goũt des plaifirs du fiecle et des maximes qu'on 
y voit regner.” | Rouss AU. 
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ON THE UTILITY OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Te. fine hoe-fiat: alter- | 
That you know this, let others alſo know. 
; PEtRs$1ivs, 


UBLIC examinations have of late been eſta. 
bliſhed in ſome colleges, and nothing has 
been found to contribute more to the ſucceſs of 
the academical diſcipline. The fame ſaluta 
conſequences will flow from the practice, if it 
ſhould. be generally imitated in the nurſeries to 
the univerſity. | | 
A maſter cannot beſtow an hourly and parti- 
cular attention on all the younger ſcholars of a 
large ſeminary. It is certain, that the firſt ele- 
ments may be even better taught by diligent aſ- 
ſiſtants of inferior learning and abilities. Pa- 
tience, attention, and temper, are the principal 
qualities required in teaching the accidence; 
for the method will be preſcribed by the book 
itfelf, or by the ſuperintendant. But I think it 
indiſpenſably requiſite, that the maſter ſhould 
examine every claſs at leaſt once in a fortnight. 
The conſciouſneſs that an account is to be 
given oſ the degree of improvement made with- 
in a limited time, will cauſe a greater degree 
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of diligence both in the ſcholars and in the aſiſt- 
ants . 


, © we Wo Web Periodica] 


I will cite the following paſſage on the ſub- 
ject af uſhers from Goldſmith, who was: himſelf 
- an. uſher, and therefore ſpeaks from experience. 
We ſend boys (ſays he) to board in the coun- 
try, to the moſt ignorant ſet of men that can be 
imagined. - But, leſt the ignorance of the maſter 
be .not . ſufficient, the child is configned to the 
uſher, This is commonly ſome poor needy ani- 
mal, little ſuperior to a footman either in learning 
ar ſpirit, invited to his — by an eee 
and kept there merely from his being of a com- 
plying . — and making the children fond 
him, You give your child to be educated to a 
dane, ſays a philoſopher to a rich man; inſtead 
of one ſlave you will then have two.” 
f GOLDSMITH, 


Uſhers, however, when well — and well 
behaved, are very valuable perſons, and ought 
to be reſpected. I cite another paſſage from Gold- 
ſmith, and coineide with him on the neceſſity of a 
maſter's ſhewing reſpeR, and making the boys ſhew 
reſpect to the uſhers. I hey are often cruelly and 
contemptuouſly treated, to the great injury of the 
ſcholars as well as of themſelves. But let us hear 
Goldſmith again, who ſpeaks very truly and feelingly 
upon the ſubject. 


« If a gentleman, upon patting out his ſon to 
one of theſe houſes (country boarding ſchools), ſees 
the uſher diſregarded by the maſter, he may de- 

end upon it, he is equally diſregarded by the 

oys. The truth is, in fpite of all their endea- 
vours to pleaſe, they are generally the laughing- 
ſtock of the ſchcol. Every trick is played _ 
6 
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Periodical examinations, at ſhort intervals, 
will cauſe the mind to retain what it receives *. 


The 


the uſher. The oddity of his manners, his dreſs, 
or his language, are a fund of eternal ridicule. 
The maſter himſelf cannot help, now and then, 
joining in the laugh ; and the poor wretch, eter- 
nally reſenting this ill-uſage, ſeems to live in a 
ſtate of war with all the family. This is a very 
proper perſon, is it not, to give children a reliſh 
for learning? They muſt eiteem learning very 
much, when they ſee its profeſſors uſed with ſuch 
little ceremony. If the uſher be deſpiſed, the fa- 
ther may be affured the child will never be pro- 

perly inſtructed.“ GOLDSMITH. 

I muſt bear my teſtimony againſt the imperious 
uſage which uſhers ſometimes receive from maſters, 
and the inſolence with which boys are often al- 
lowed to behave to theſe ingenious but unfortunate 
men. They are allo ved to inſult the uſher with 
impunity, leſt the perents ſhould be offended, if a 
poor man's part ſhould be taken againſt the froward 
CHILD OF THE RICH, to whom a mercenary maſter 
meanly crouches, 

* Theſe are ſtudies wherein our noble and our 
gentle youth ought to beſtow their time in a diſ- 
ciplinary way from twelve to one-and-twenty, un- 
leſs they rely more upon their anceſtors dead, than 
upon themſelves living. In which methodical 
courſe it is ſo ſuppoſed, they muſt proceed by the 
ſteady pace of learning onward, as at CONVENIENT 
TIMES, FOR MEMORY'S SAKE, TO RETIRE BACK 
INTO THE MIDDLEWARD, AND SOMETIMES IN=- 
TO THE REAR OF WHAT THEY HAVE BEEN 
TAUGHT, UNTIL THEY HAVE CONFIRMED AND 
SOLIDLY UNITED TH WHOLE BODY of their 
2 knowledge, like the laſt embattling of a 

oman legion. MiLrox's Tractate. 
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The mind is prone to indolence, and: will ſuffer 
that, to eſcape, which no immediate hopes or 
fears induce it to preſerve. But when it fore- 
ſees the certainty of a ſtrict inquiry into its ac- 
quiſitions, it will not only retain much which it 
Would otherwiſe loſe, but will retain it with 
accuracy *, Periodical examinations will alſo 

| | furniſh 


4 


Educatio firmatur crebra ante traditorum d EPE“ 
TITIONE, quam velim frequentiſſimam eſſe, nec 
tamen triſtem aut moroſam, ſed per interrogatiun- 
culas ſuaves Jucundaſque eorum quæ lecta vel au- 
dita fuerunt. Education is confirmed bj; a frequent 
repetition of Things that have been previouſly taught, 
avhich repetition I would have very frequent, yet not 109 
fri or ſevere — but by means of plenſant and enter- 
taining little queſtions concerning things which have 
been read or heard. SCHEFF: RUS. 

-* Tanaquil Faber fays, in his method of Teach- 
ing, which contains ſome ideas not fo generally 
to be approved, I always examined my ſcholar, 
before he went to bed, in what he had learned 
that day; for I take this to be the beſt means to 
retain the fugitive ideas, and to ſtrengthen the 
memory, without which all the ſtudying and read- 
ing is but to draw water with a ſieve.“ | 

Another excellent method of improving the 
elder boys 1s, to let them ſometimes hear the 
younger. For one of the ſureſt means of being 
taught, is to teach. And the ſenior boys of a 
good ſchool are often as capable of inſtructing 
their juniors in the elements of learning, as the 
aſſiſtants or the maſters. Quicquid didiceris, id 
confeſtim doceas Sic et tua firmare et prodeſſe 
aliis potes. Simul atque in literarum judicio pro— 
moveris nonnihil, enitare ut per totum diem, ſi 
fieri poſſit, doceas; ea doce, quæ noveris, fi non 

omnia 


— 
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farniſh occaſion for the diſplay of excellence, 
and will conſequently excite a deſire to make a 
good appearance. Praifes, ' rewards, diſgrace, 
and puniſhment, beſtowed in a ſerious, manner 
on a ſolemn occaſion in the fight of the whole 
ſchool, will have a better effect than when given 
ſeparately, and in private. 
By being accuftomed to give unpremeditated 
reſponſes to unexpected interrogations, the mind 


Will 


. * | Lf! 13 
omnia nôſti. Sedulo curandum, ut vel prece, vel 


pretio, habeas unum, cui ea, quæ velis, poſſis re- 
citare. Si pro horis' fingulis ane bs pecuniam 
dederis auditori, atque hoc mo 

quinque aureos expenderis, tantum comperies, te 
profeciſſe tum in literis, tum in forma docendi, ut 
vel palam ea audeas profiteri. 

Whatfoever you have learned teach it immediately. 
So you may ſecure your own, and benefit others, — 
As ſoon as you have made fJome improwvemefit, endea- 
vour, if poſſible, to teach all day long. To that 
little you do know, though you do not know, every 
thing. You muſt take particular care, that either 
fer N. or money, jqcu may have ſome one to whom 
you may repeat whatever you chuſe, 
hearer ſo much an hour, and it coft you a, few gui- 
neas, you will find yourſelf improwe ſo much in 
learning, and in a method of teaching, that you. may 
ſeon venture openly to profeſs them. | 

R1NG*©LBERG. 

Ad comparandam ſolidam doctrinam via tutiſſi- 
ma certiſſimaque eſt docere. Signum enim ſcientis 
eſt poſſe docere, imo et gradus ad ſcientiam fir- 
miſimus. To procure ſolid learning, the ſafeſt and 


ſureſt method is to teach. For te be able se teach, is 

4 fign @ man underſtands things himself aud it is 
al/o the ſureſt ſtep to knowledge, FiCHETU>, 
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will acquire thoſe valuable habits, a quickneſs 
of recollection, and a readineſs of reply. 

So many, indeed, and ſo important are the 
beneficial effects of this practice, that I will for 
once moſt eiten recommend it to all, as 
ſecuring and increaſing improvement in every 
ſtage of the ſcholar's progreſs, and in every part 
of his purſuits, while under ſcholaſtic or acade- 
mical authority ** 


Alios quoque doceas; nuſquam enim melius de- 
prehenderis quid intelligas, quid non. Atque in- 
terim nova quædam occurrunt commentanti diſle- 
rentique. Teach others alſo; for by no means will 
you better diſcover what you underſtand, and what 
wot. Aud, in the mean time, new ideas occur to you 
while you ave commenting and diſcourſing. 

| ERASMUS. 

* As this ſection nearly cloſes the topic of li- 
terary inſtruction, I will add a few concluding re- 
marks. x 

I have particularly recommended claſſical learn- 
ing; but I do not recommend it EXCLUSIVELY. 
- +» I think it ought to elaim the earLiesmT atten- 
tion, and to form Txe FOUNDATION; becauſe no 
other learning contributes ſo much to open and 
to poliſh the mind. 

After this poliſh and expanſion are acquired, 
and this foundation laid, I recommend an atten- 
tion to the ſciences, to natural hiſtory and experi- 
mental philoſophy, to botany, to chemiſtry, to 
painting, to ſculpture, to architecture, to mecha- 
nical works, and in general to all the productions 
of human ingenuity. A capacious mind will view 
the univerſe, and all that it contains, as one vaſt 
volume laid before it for peruſal. Philology alone 
is comparatively a confined, though elegant at- 
tainment. | 


Now 
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Now the ſciences are not ſo difficult as at firſt 
fight they appear to be. The appearance of diffi- 
culty ariſes from their having been uſually treated 
in a dry and technical manner. I will adviſe the 
liberal ſcholar to BteGiN with the moſt popular 
and eaſieſt treatiſes, ſuch, for inftance, as are Dr. 
WarTson's Es8avs, in the particular department 
of CHEMISTRY, lately publiſhed, CLare's Mo- 
T10n of Frulps, Corzs's LecTuRrts, and many 
other Treatiſes, equally remarkable for perſpicuity 
of expreſſion. F 

From theſe the ſtudent will acquire that love of 
the ſciences, which will gradually lead him to 
aer his ſkill in them, by ſtudying them in the 

eautiful accuracy of ſyſtematic and original wri- 
ters; but if he is diſguſted at firſt, he will perhaps 
relinquiſh the purſuit for ever. yas 
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SECTION XXXI. 


ON THE REGULATION OF PUERILE 
2 8 DIVERSIONS. 


© "Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 


Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt: 
Their's buxom Health of roſy hue, 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour born, 
"The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſſumbers light, 
That fly the approach of morn. GRAY» 


' Lufos pueris proderunt. | | 
A little play will ds boys good, QuinTILIAN, 


— 


ANY fanciful methods have been invent- 
ed by thoſe who wiſhed to render puerile 
ſports conducive to improvement. I never 
found that they were ſucceſsful, While they 
continued to be novelties, they gained attention, 
But the artifice was ſoon viſible ; and ſuch is the 
perverſeneſs of our nature, it was no ſooner diſ- 
covered that the ſports, whatever they were, 
tended to improvement, than they were conſi- 

dered as a taſk, and neglected. | 
1 muſt own myſelf an advocate for puerile li- 
berty, during the allotted hours of relaxation. 
s have much reſtraint and confinement in 
the time of ſtudy. In the intervals of applica- 
a ON tion, 

% 
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tion, they ſhould have every indulgence conſiſt- 
ent with moral and perſonal ſafety. They 
ſhould contrive hel amuſements, and vary 
and diſcontinue them at their 'own pleaſure, 
They will take violent exercife ; but violent 
exerciſe is neceſſary at their age to promote 
growth, and is rendered more deſirable on ac- 
count of the many hours which they fpend in a 
ſedentary employment. They will run riſques; 
but by theſe they will gain experience, and a 
neceſſary degree of courage, 1 
Parents, therefore, often err, from an amiable 
cauſe indeed, when their ſolicitude for the ſafety 
of their children induces them to keep them un- 
der painful reſtraint, and to debar them the en- 
joyment of diverſions common to their fes but 
attended with ſome degree of danger. In ſpite 
of every precaution, boys of ſpirit will engage in 
the uſual amuſements of their equals; and, if 
they have been confined, will naturally run into 
greater extravagancies in behaviour, than their 
companions. obſervations are profeſſedly 
the reſult of el ea and from expe- 
rience I am able to aſſert, that boys of manly 
ſpirits are often quite broken down, and render- 
ed effeminate and contemptible, by too great a 
degree of parental ſolicitude. Maternal fond- 
neſs in exceſs has often cauſed a favourite boy, 
who promiſed better things, to become at laſt 
what is called in the world a poor creature. 
I could quote many paſſages from the wiſeſt 
among the antients, tending to prove the expe- 
diency of inuring children to hardſhips and dan- 
gers. But they have been often quoted, and it 
is my deſign to attend to reaſon more than to 
| | O4 authority, 


\ 


authority. It eannot then be denied, that the 
Exerciſes-and/ employments of the body, what- 
ever they may be, produce a powerful effect on 
the diſpoſition. Some idea of the turn of mind 
s uſually and juſtly formed from the profeſſion, 
the trade, the daily occupation“ . Thoſe of the 
effeminate kind ſuperinduce effeminacy ; weak- 
nefs of mind, no leſs than imbecility of body. 
Something ſimilar happens in puerile diverſions. 
The boy who has been kept in leading: ſtrings 
too long, and reſtrained from hardy ſports by 
the fondneſs of his mother, will ſcarcely ever 
become a man; or poſſeſs that becoming ſpirit 
which can enable him to act his part with pro- 
priety. | 
Health, vigour, cheerfulneſs, and a great de- 
gree of mental ſtrength, depend on a liberal uſe 
of thoſe active exerciſes. which conſtitute, in 
modern ages, the gymnaſtic part of education. 
I would only wiſh ſo much reſtraint as may 
keep boys from vicious actions, from vulgar 
company, from a habit of quarrelling, and from 
feats of imminent and real danger. 
ps, The elder boys are to be encouraged in manly 
fports, for other and more important reaſons, 
At the age of ſeventeen or eighteen, they thould 
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think, impoſſible, that they wwho do little and mean 
actions can entertain great and manly ſentiments ; as, 

on the other hand, they who are converſant in honour- 
able and ſplendid employments, cannot think in a lit- 
the and low manner. DEMOSTHENES. 
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be indulged, even FOR A'MORAL PURPOSE, in 
fiſhing, ſhooting, hunting , tennis, ericket, 
and all other diverſions conſiſtent with ' ſafety, 
good company, health , and cxcotwomy. The 
propenſities to vicious pleaſures are often at that 
age impetuous. Nothing tends more ro DI- 
VERT THEIR COURSE, and leſſen their influence, 
than a keen love of innocent ſports, and an ar- 
dent purſuit of them continued even to fatigue . 


Terence, mentioning the keen purſuits uſual 
among young men, enumerates the love of hounds, 
horſes, and attending the philoſophers. EE 

Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli 

Ut antmum ad aliquod ſtudium adjungant, aut 

nos : 
mer. re canes ad venandum, aut ad phileſb- 
os. F 

As 1 young men apply themſelves to ſome fu vour- 
ite purfuit, ſuch as keeping horſes or hounds, or at- 
tending philoſophers. 

If the attending of philoſophers, or reading, 
were now as generally numbered among the ar- 
dent purſuits of young men, as the other two di- 
verſions, it would have a happy influence on the 
national proſperity, as well as underſtanding and 
"morals. : | 

+ Nocet empta dolore voluptas. } 

Pleaſure bought at the price of ſubſequent pain is 
4 bad bargain. Ho x. 

t Maxime hæc ætas a libidinibus eſt arcenda 
in labore corporis exercenda. * 

Otia ſi tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus. 

This time of life is above all others to be lept from 
the indulgence of inordinate paſſions, to be exerciſed 
in bodily labour. And, if you preclude LEISURE, 
Cupid's bow is ſoon unſtrung. Cie. & Ovin. 


. Ne la 
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i Nella: guerre d'amor chi fuge vince. Effugere 
eſt kslomphus. In rbe war. 7 en to retreat is to 
es [EW : 363: Ae 2 lit 
ab As. to cards and dice, I t hink the ſafeſt ws 
beſt y is, never to learn afly play upon them, 
an 55 to de incapacitated” for 'thoſe dangerous 
temptations, and inervaching — of uſeful 
tinte neee Lock r. 
Mr. Locke lived in an age ben anda did not 
talen vp a great portion of life. His advice in the 
preſent age will be laughed at by many. And 
indeed, as things are now conſtituted, cards are 
often found an . uſeful relief to grave and reſpect- 
able perſons. But the hours of youth are too 
precious to be laviſhed away upon them. Vet 
people of the world, a formidable, becauſe a nu- 
merous Phalanx, will militate dr r doctrines 
as theſe. For 1 hes 
| Alea quando 
Hos anima ?? 

Si damnoſa /eurm juvat alea, ludit et bares 

Bullatus parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo. 
— Et quando uberior vitiorum copia? 

I hen had the dice fuch ſpirit?— i the deftrudive 
ie pleaſes the. old man, his heir in petticoats alſo 
plays, ** Hales the. ſame arms in a little dice-box— 
aud when, in conſequence of all this, <vas there 4 

greater ines of vices & | 
1 teneræ nimis 
Mientes ſperioribus 
Formandæ ſtudlis. 
Minds already too effeminate muſt be ſtrengthened 
by more hardy purſuits, n HoR. 


While I recommend exerciſe, I will alſo re- 
"commend temperance to the ſtudent, as abſolutely 
. neceſſary to a ſucceſsful proſecution of ſtudy. Boys 
are apt to exceed, and a maſter hardly dares to 
ſay to them, alendos volo, non ſaginandos, ne 

9 melioris 
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melioris mentis FLAMMULA EXTINGUATUR. , I 
<would have you well fed, but not crammed and fat- 
tened up; left the little flame F genius be extinguiſhed. 
Tr WWE WF i line ... SENECA, 

A maſter who entertains , ſcholars. in his houſe, 
and who ſhould attempt to reſtrain their appetites, 
would be ſuſpected by mean minds of recom- 
mending temperance from parſimonious motives. 
Others will, however, coincide with my opinion, 
when I aſſert, that temperance in eating and 
drinking, will contribute more to improve the 
natural force or abilities of the mind, than any 
art or any application. It is related of the un- 
fortunate young Chatterton, that he was remark- 
'ably abſtemious, and that it was a frequent and a 
favourite maxim with him, that a man might 
arrive at any height of improvement, or effect 
the moſt arduous undertaking, by dint of ixduftry 
and abſtinence He practiſed what he thought; and 
this in ſome degree accounts for his uncommon at- 
tainments and productions at an age, when the 
full-fed heir can ſcarcely read and write. ; 
I will recommend to all ſtudents the peruſal of 
Dr. Cheney's Medical Advice; or 1 will give it 
them in few words. Take THE LEAST AND 
THE LIGHT: ST FOOD, UNDER WHICH YOU CAN 
Bs EASY,” Your ſoul will thus feel freſh vigour, 


your life will be longer and happier, and your 
conduct wiſer. 
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"SECTION XXXII. 


1 ok EO | ah | 
. ON HOLIDAYS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS. 


Refert multum _ ipſum otium quale fit. Duas 
nempe ſpecies otu defimunt, operoſi alteram, at- 

ue ipſa in requie laborantis, . honeſta ſtu- 
dia Gliciti, quo nil eft dulcius; alteram inertis 
et languidi et ſolam requiem complexi, quo nil 
fœdius, nil fimilius ſepulchro. It makes a conff- 
derable difference what kind of leiſare you mean. 
For they define two ſorts of leiſure ; one ſort, that of 
him who is buſy, and fully employed and intent »pon 
eme liberal purſuit, even while at reſt, than which 
fort nothing is more delightful ; the other fort is, that 
of the ſlupgard and the ſpiritleſs lounger, who loves 
— total ination, thas which nothing is more 

fame ful, 


nothing more like the repoſe of a tomb. 
12 PETRARCHA. . 

TixTet ye sud kN du, oxoMn 1 vulgar 
fort of leifure produces no good.  SorgocLEs. 


Shall not dwell on the common-place obſer- 
Y: vations, concerning the pleaſure of reſt after 
labour, or the uſe of relaxation in a ſtudious life. 
The world is already ſufficiently convinced of 
its uſe and its pleaſure, and wants not arguments 
in its recommendation. It is in ſome degree 
certainly neceſſary. It affords a variety. It 
ſends back the ſtudent with freſh ſpirits to his 
purſuits ; and, indeed, it is no leſs defirable to 
the inſtructor than to the ſcholar. The em- 
ployment of a ſuperintendant of a ſchool is full 


7 of 
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of care and full of labour “; and he requires 
holidays for the ſake of his health, his amuſe- 
ment, and his domeſtic affairs. But I muſt aſ- 
ſert, however diſagreeable the doctrine, that in 
the greater part of ſchools there are by far too 
many holidays. _ 

re are two forts of holidays, which muſt 
be conſidered diſtinctly; the breakings up or 
vacations, and the ſaints days and public. feſti- 
vals. | | | 18 

Breakings up are certainly proper +. They 


„ Grammatici genus hominum quo nihil cala- 
mitoſius, nihil afflictius, nihil æquè diis inviſum 
foret, mſi ego ( ſtultitia) miſerrime profeſſionis in- 
commoda dulci quodam inſaniæ genere mitigarem. 
.. « Semper in ludis 2llis ſuis (in ludis dixi ? imo 
in Peary ngiorss vel piſtrinis potius ac carniſicinis) 
inter puerorum greges, conſeneſcunt laboribus, fe- 
tore pædoreque contabeſcunt. Schoor MASTERS 
tba whom no ſet of men would be more unfor- 
tunate, more aflited, and equally ill uſed by the Gods, 
if I (Folly) did not mitigate the inconveniences of a 
moſt miſerable profeſſion, by a certain ſpecies of mad- 


neſs which is agreeable. . . F 


or even in their ſchools 
(in their ſchools, ſaid I in their places of ſevere 
care and fludy, or rather in their workbouſes and 
condemned holes), among à berd of boys, they grow 
old in conſtant labour, and pine away in ſtink 
naſtineſs. ERASMUS. | 
Peclamare doces ;—O ferrea pectora Vecti. 

If you teach boys to ſpeak, fc. you have need of 
iron lungs. | | 45 v. 
_ + Omnis triſtitia quæ continuatione ſtudii per- 
tinacis adducitur, feriarum hilaritate diſcutietur. 
All that ſadneſs which is brought on by a long con- 


tinuance of uninterrupted fludy, wwill be diffipated by 
tbe joyful holidays. SENECA. 


give 
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give the patent an opportunity of becoming in- 
timately-acquainted with his child's improve. 
ments, by placing them, during ſeveral weeks, 
under the parent's immediate inſpection. They 
enable the boy to ſee ſomething of the world, by 
introducing him to his own family, and their 
viſitors.” They undoubtedly contribute to the 
pleaſure of the boy, the maſter, and the indul- 
gent parent. They are, and have been, univer- 
ſally adopted, in all great and eſtabliſhed ſchools, 
without a ſingle exception; 1 are therefore 
wiſe inſtitutions. 
But the queſtion ariſes, how long ſhould they 
continue, and how often be repeated? In ſome 
of our moſt antient and celebrated ſchools, the 
breakings-up' happen not leſs than four times 
a year, and continue twice in the year ſix weeks, 
Beſides this, every red letter day, as it is called, 
is religiouſly obſerved as a play-day. Upon 
the whole, it appears, that not above half the 
year is really devoted to inſtruction. I ſhould 
be extremely ſorry to oppoſe the opinions of the 
very reſpectable ſuperintendants of theſe ſchools, 
but a regard to truth obliges me to ſay, chat 
there is not the ſhadow of a good reaſon for al- 
lowing ſo large a number of holidays. Indeed, 
it is no reflection on the judgment of the pre- 

ſent maſters or truſtees, to cenſure ſome of the 
Jong eſtabliſhed practices in their ſchools, ſince 
they are often authoriſed by written ſtatutes, 
and confirmed by a very powerful law, the law 
of cuſtom. But is half the year neceſſary to be 
dedicated to relaxation, on account of the labour 
of the other half? Surely not; and if I might 
venture to dictate on this ſubject, I would enact, 
that 
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that there ſhould be but two dreakings-up in 
the year. They ſhould be at Chriſtmas and at 
Midſummer, and ſhould continue one month 
each times Vomit Roni Hf 

The conſequences of too Jonjs beſt too fre 
quent vacations are obvious. They are the loſs 
of time, which might be moſt uſefully employ- 
ed, the forgetting of thoſe things which were 
already acquired *, the contracting of idle and 
vicious habits, a diſreliſn of the employments, 
and an impatience of the confinement: of- a 
ſchool. 

With reſpe& to the conſtant bände of 
ſaints days 2 public feſtivals in ſchools, J fee 
little reaſon for it. I know not how a boy can 
pay a proper reſpect to a ſaint's day better, than 
by improving his mind, and endeavouring to 
acquire knowledge upon it. Are half the pre- 
cious days of childhood and youth to be thrown 
away without improvement, becauſe they are 
marked with a red letter in the almanae? The 
practice of keeping them at ſchool indiſerimi- 
nately, as they are often kept at preſent, is ma- 
nifeſtly abſurd, and a relique of popery. 

A few ſingle holidays ſhould, however, be al- 
lowed, in the intervals between the half-yearly 
returns of vacation. But I wiſh them to be 
granted in the following manner : If any one boy 
has performed an exerciſe of remarkable merit, 
or made an extraordinary prohciency, or be- 


* —- Manent opera interrupta, minæque 
Murorum ingentes. 


The works unfiniſhed ſtand, the walls which pro- 
miſe mighty fabrics. VIRG. j 


haved, 
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haved, in any reſpect, ſo as to deſerve diſtinc- 
tion, let a holiday be conceded in honour of 
him, and let it be called his holiday. This 
cannot fail of exciting a ſpirit of emulation; 
and while it effectually contributes to the pur- 
poſe of neceſſary recreation, it muſt alſo promote 
a general improvement. 

A great diverſity of opinions prevails on the 
propriety of ſetting boys a taſk, to be performed 
in their long holidays. I wiſh every thing to 
be done, which can be done, to advance im- 
provement, and therefore am led to defire that 
the practice may be continued. It certainly 
contributes to keep up the boy's habit of appli- 
cation, as well as his knowledge already acquir- 
ed. I have heard many arguments againſt it; 
but they all appeared to originate from that fatal 
ſpirit of relaxing *, and diſſipation, which is the 
ſource of vice as well as ignorance, and when 
uncontroled, preſages a general decreaſe of per- 
ſonal merit, and a conſequent declenſion of em- 
pire. 


Some maſters have entirely given it up. They 
have been obliged to ſubmit their judgment to 
the perverſeneſs of their boys, and the inconfiderate 
indulgence of parents. Indeed, their IxTEREST 
has often compelled them to give it up. For boys, 
who have a taſk fet them, which they know will 
be exacted at their return, will not ſcruple to ſay 
any thing to induce their parent to change their 
ſchool, THAT THEY MAY EVADE THE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE TASK, And parents are often, in 
theſe days, implicitly coveRnep by their children, 
without being ſenfible of it; an aniab'e though 
pernicious weakneſs ! 


With 
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With reſpect to the quantity of the holida 
taſx, it mould certainly be moderate. It 

not fruſtrate the chief purpoſe of the holidays. 
It ſhould conſiſt of a portion of the grammar, or 
a claſſic, to exerciſe the memory, and of 
ſition to employ the invention. It ſhould be juſt 
enough to keep the mind in order, and not ſo 
long as to weary or diſguſt it. Whatever is 
appointed by the judicious maſter, the judicious 
parent will require to be performed *. 


Before I leave the ſubject of holidays, I will 

add a few remarks, which I hope may be uſeful. 

The vacations are the times, when the boys 
make their report to their parents of every cir- 
cumſtance in the maſter's conduct, both in his fa- 
mily and in his ſchool. Every tongue is then em- 
ployed in uttering the various conceptions of him 
and his management, juſt as they are formed by 
the immature and inconſiderate minds of boys. 

The maſter commonly pays his reſpects to the 
parents in the holidays, and his reception 1s ac- 
cording to the boy's report, which is often unfa- 
vourable. 

Now I would wiſh parents to conſider what a va- 
riety of circumſtances tend to render the evil re- 
ports of their children falſe or exaggerated. Boys 
are in general incompetent judges of things. — 
They judge haftily, partially, imperfectly, and im- 
properly, from the natural defects and weakneſs 
of their age. Then alſo intentionally miſrepre- 
ſent things. They hate thoſe who reſtrain them, 
they feel reſentment for correction, they love 
change, they love idleneſs, and the indulgences of 
their home, Like all human creatures, they are- 
apt not to know when they are well, and to com- 
plain. Let parents then conſider theſe things im- 
partially, and be cautious of aſperſing the cha- 
racer, 
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rafter, and diſturbing the happineſs of thoſe who 
may probably deferve thanks rather than'ill uſage ; 
whoſe office is at beſt fall of care and anxiety, and, 
when it is interrupted by the 1njadicious inter fe- 
rence or complaints of the parents, becomes in- 
tolerably burthenſome. 

If a father ſuſpects his confidence. to have been 
miſplaced, it is beſt to withdraw it immediately 
without altercation, and without calumniating re- 
proathes. It would alſo be an excellent method 
of conſulting their own peace; and the welfare of 
their other 1 if maſters made a rule to ex- 
clude from their ſchools the children of thoſe Pa- 
rents Whg are unjuſtly diſcontented. 5 
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SECTION XXXIII. 


ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF PARENTS TO SCHO- 


LARS WHEN AT HOME, AND DURING THE 
RECESS, 


Tixya piv ovy yy QEOE more Ade nt vert dai, Tore 
Brvnuoopela Tip avrur, oTw; &i CN F240:UWpher GUTHs 
owe! e n Kg TouTo ray, NN 0 ynpobogrtwy 
ors Ceri uy Tuyxarw. If God ſhould ever grant us 
children, then wwe will confider concerning them, how 
ewe may educate them in the beſt manner poſſible ; for 
it is an advantage common to us both (the bu ſband 
and wife), to have thoſe who are to aſſiſt us, and 
to maintain us in old age, as good as poffible. 

293 7 . XENOPHON, 

Præceptorum magna caritas fit ; ne dicas nihil 
quidquam his debere nifi mercedulam. Quzdam 
pluris ſunt, quam emuntur. The maſters ſhould be 
treated with great kindneſs. You ſhould not ſay, af- 
ter you have paid them their little reward, that yon 
are under no farther obligation to them, There really 
are ſome things whith are worth mare than the price 

at which they are bought, | SENECA, 


Parent's example will commonly have 
more weight than a maſter's precepts. 
It is indeed of the utmoſt conſequence, that the 
parent co- operate with the maſter, both by pre- 
cept and example, and that he contribute all he 
can, to inſpire his ſon with a love and 1 
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for his inſtructor x. He muſt, indeed, firſt find 


one who is worthy of love and veneration ; for 


* 


it 
® Obſerve the gratitude of Perſius to his maſter. 
Cum primim pavido cuſtos mihi purpura. ceſſit, 
Bullaque ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit ; 
Cum blandi comites, totaque impune Suburra 
Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo: 
Camque iter ambiguum eſt, et vitæ neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui: teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu. Tunc fallere ſolers 


Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores 3 


Et premitur ratione animus ! vincique laborat, 
Artficemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
Tecum etenim lougos memmi conſumere ſoles 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 
Unum opus et requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria mensa. 


Neſcio quod, certè eſt quod me tibi temperat 


um. 8 | PzRS1 US, 

77 at the age when manhood ſets me free, 

then depoſed myſelf, and left the reigns to thee © 
Oz thy wiſe BosomM I REPOSED my Bead, 
And by my better Socrates was bred. © 
T hen thy flrait rule ſet virtue in my fight 
The crooked line reforming by the right. 
My reaſon took the bent of my command, 
Was formed and poliſhed by thy feilfut hand. 
Long ſummer days thy precepts I rehearſe, 
And winter nights were ſhort in thy converſe. 
One was our labour, one was our repoſe, 
One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cloſe. . . 
What flar I know not, but ſome ſtar 1 find 


Has given thee an afcendant o'er my mind. 


——- DryDEn. 
+ Ef aliquid quod ex magno viro vel tacente 


Proficias, Aliquis vir bonus eligendus et ante 


oculos 
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it is difficult, and indeed unnatural, to compel a 
boy to eſteem and love him who poſſeſſes not 
amiable and eſtimable qualities. 

When ſuch an inſtructor is found, great con- 
fidence ſhould be placed in him *. It ſhould be 
remembered, that the principles and diſpoſition 
of ſuch an one, and not only a regard to his in- 
tereſt, will lead him to do juſtice to a pupil en- 
truſted to his care. If the pupil live under his 
roof, the maſter's table and ceconomy muſt be 
openly approved by the parent, if it really de- 
ſerves approbation. Boys, from a want of 
judgment, of experience, of principle, however 
well treated, will often complain'to their parents 
of ill uſage. If there is no reaſon for complaint, 


they will not ſcruple to invent one. If the pa- 


rent liſten to them, they will obſerve no bounds, 
and heſitate not to propagate the moſt ſhocking 


oculos habendus, ut fic tanquam illo ſpectante vi- 


vamus. You may profit ſomething from a great man, 


even when be is ſilent. Some good man is to be choſen 
and to be kept before the eyes, that ſo wwe may live, 
as it were, under his fight. SENECA, 
* Dii, majorum umbris tenuem et ſine pondere 
terram | 
Spiranteſque crocos et in urna perpetuum ver, 
Qui PRECEPTOREM ſancti voluere PARENT1S 
Eſſe loco. JuvenaL. 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grand/ires, reſt; 
No heawy earth your ſacred bones moleſt ; 
Eternal ſprings, and riſing flow'rs, adorn 
T be reliques of each wenerable urn ; 
Who pious reverence to their tutors paid, 
As parents honoured, and as God's obeyed. 


Mr. CuARLES DRTDpEN. 
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calumnies againſt their inſtructor. The love of 
novelty induces them to wiſh to be removed to 
another place of education ; or revenge, for 
ſome proper correction inflicted upon them *, 
urges them to ſpare no pains in injuring their 
maſter's intereſt, I have ſeen the moſt flagrant 
acts of injuſtice, in this particular, committed 
by parents at the inſtigation of their children. 
I have known many a tender mother + attack a 

| | truly 


* Omnis diſciplina gravis eſt puero. 
All diſcipline is a hardſhip to à bey. 
| | | PRUDENTIVUS- - 
Add to this, that boys have had little expe- 
rience. Finding, therefore, a ſhare of phyſical and 
moral evil at their ſchool, which is alſo to be 
found every where, though they have not yet felt 
it, they conclude that their ſchool is of all places 
the moſt miſerable. | 
- + Mothers, engaged in pleaſure and dreſs, and 


| vanity of every ſort and degree, generally take care, 


when the boys go home, to find ſome fault in the 
articles of MENDING Or WASHING LINEN, or COMB- 
ING THE HAIR, or PROVISIONS, in order to ap- 
pear at an eaſy rate very CAREFUL HOUSEWIVES, 
and to quiet their own conſciences, for their neglect 
of their children in matters of real importance — 
Thus a filly woman, without any juſt cauſe, irritates 
her huſband againit a worthy inſtructor, who has been 
labouring to adorn her offspring with virtue and 
learning. The mafter's vacations are thus imbit- 
tered ; and, after all his labour, he receives a reluc- 
tant PITTANCE and CHAGRIN, -- The fault alleged 
is often the invention of a favourite ſervant, who 
hopes to ingratiate herſelf, by whiſpering calumnies 
in the ear of her weak and vain miſtreſs. Theſe 
matters are facts well known to all who are con- 

cerned 
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truly worthy, a benevolent; and a generous in- 


ſtructor, with all the fury of an Amazon, and 
throw out the blackeſt aſperſions on his charac- 
ter, becauſe a humoured child had told a falſe 
ſtory concerning his domeitic mana 


The fact alleged has been proved to be falſe; but 


pride has kept the mother from retracting, and 
has even ſtimulated her to add new virulence to 


her mercileſs invectives. So thankleſs is the 


uſeful office of a ſchool maſter, where a parent is 
deſtitute of judgment, humanity, and gratitude. 


This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging pa- 


rents is very common. There is ſcarcely. a 


ſchool in England that could not produce in- 


ſtances of it. It has been complained of by 
many ſenſible ſuperintendants of places of edu- 
cation. It has broke the peace of many an 


ingenious 


cerned in the domeſtie care of boys at ſchool; and 
though they appear trifles, yet | 
he xuvc « feria ducunt 

In mala | | 

Theſe rifles lead to ſerions ills, © Hos. 
„The youth who, at his fathers's table, has 
been uſed to eat of a variety of diſhes every day, 
than which nothing is more pernicious to any con- 


ſtitution, old or young, will think himſelf miſerable, 


when he conies-to the fimple and regulated diet of 
a boarding-ſchool ; though this laſt is much more 


conducive to health. He whothas been uſed to do 
whatever he pleaſes at home, will think it very 


grievous to be ontrouled, when he comes to a place 
of education. The conſequence will be, that his 
complaints will be innumerable as his imaginary 
grievances, While the truth will not ſeem a ſuffi- 
cient foundation for complaining, lies and inven- 

tions 
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WF 51 
had engaged in the eare of 


ingenious man, 
2 ce the way to the ruin of hope- 


Er boy will. euer fertle. at a place of 
edycetio oy findz it in L re- 
monk Anek ad it, i ee fit of urey by 
invention of 1. nd 
Hut a ech 1 5 a_ boy. againſt his maſ- 
ter may be well founded; and therefore I adviſe 
a ſenſible parent, who can govern. his temper, 
to purſue the following conduct. When he 
dn the e let him not appear to the 
Ai pay much attention to it, but, at the 
ame time, revolve it in his own mind; and if 
he finds it has che appearance of probability, let 
him go to maſter, and ſpeak to hum . the 


tions will b z called | in; for youth have. very "little 
principle. They will be liſtened to by the fond 
parent. T number of them will increaſe; upon 
their metting encouragement. The education of 
the child, and his very morals, will in this manner 
be hurt, if not ruined. This oy not yy i but 
experienced and notorious fact. ; 
„The weakneſs of parents in this reſpect does 
indeed exceed belief. This weakneſs is the 
cauſe of their liſtening to the groundleſo complaints 
againſt their maſters; of azSTRAINING, and n - 
PERING Tyr maſters in the diſcharge. of. — 
duty, and of ungfatefully imputing to the maſs. 
ter's want of care, the failure of 2 children's 
improvement in what naTURE Has DENIED 
THEM, CAPACITIES POR; at the ſame time they 
know-other youths have made proper improvements 
under the ſame care; and cannot, with any co- 
leur of reaſon, ſoppoſe a prudent maſter ſo much 
his ow enemy, as to neglect one pupil and uſe 
diligence with another.“ BuRGH. 


— N ſubject 
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ſubje & in private. If the maſter cannot clear 


up the matter to his ſatisfaction, and prove the 


falſity of the charge, then let the parent ſhew 
his diſpleaſure as he thinks proper ; but if the 
maſter can make it appear that the complaint js 
groundleſs, the parent ought to repreſent to his 
ſon the bad conſequences to his own happineſs, 
of a malicious and a lying diſpoſition, Let him 
alſo do the maſter the juſtice to ſpeak well of 
him, and endeavour to refute thoſe calumniating 
accuſations, which the perverſeneſs of his child 
may have ſpread far and wide, and beyond the 
poſſibility of recalling. Few angry parents can 
act this honourable part; but to act otherwiſe 
is cruel and unjuſt. 

Maſters have at beſt a painful and laborious * 
employment. It ought not to be made worſe 
by the caprice and the injuſtice of parents. Ap- 
plauſe, and the expreſſions of ſatisfaction in a 
parent, are often more agrecable rewards to the 
maſter than the annual ſtipend. Indecd, I have 
often heard old and experienced inſtructors de- 
clare, that the whole buſtneſs of managing a 
large ſchool, and training the pupils to learning 


* Occidit miſeros crambe repetita magiſtros. 
The /ame diſh repeated over and over again, kills 


the poor maſters. Juv. 
Hoe quoque te manet ut pueros elementa do- 
centem 


Occaper extremis in vicis ALBA SENECTUS. 
This ikea e ts likely to be your lot, — Grey hairs 
Shall come upon you before you are able te leave off 
ceachiag the A, B, C. Ho x. 
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and virtue irtue, was nothing in compariſon with the 
trouble en yas 4 70 by. whitſical, ho- 


1 pard 200 to the maſter' 

let us confider the ſubj 
1 7 as t Sec the child's welfare.— 
parents are weak enough to repreſent to 
ti hildren, and even to imagine themſelves, 

t a ſchool is a place of puniſhment only; a 

5 55 Where the boy is condemned, for the Ake 
© of Fan I know not what of dead languages, 
9 5 penance during the greater part of the 
Fear. 15 Vetifeqtiedes' of this opinion, he is 
oy 1 dec the holidays with every dainty, 
Rin gratified with every indulgence,” as a com- 
penſation. Let him have this delicacy, and 
that amuſement; cries the fond parent “, for 
durely he has hardſhips enough at cho] !: and 
then perhaps follows a tale, containing an ac- 
count of ſome particulars reſpecting the provi- 
ſions, and the table of the maſter, which the boy 
has told his maid e or his mother with Exaggerat- 


194 5 


” * Corporam nutrices, animarum noverce, 
Tam ſtultè pueros diligimus ut odiſſe potius 
| videamur. 

Corporis curi mentem obruerunt. 
Ante palatum quam os inſtituimus. 
Fend nurſes ef the body, mothers-in-law to the 
mind. . We love our boys fo' foolifly, that it looks 
as if doe Dated them: By too much care vf the bed 

© rhey* have: nth the mind. Wi. form — 
TY Pi ferm ibe month... 
Canbaxvs and QuixTIL1AN. 


e 


ed 
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ed and falſe circumſtances, i Pampered at home, 
and encouraged in Werde oy HIP 


returns to it in Or. 


6 - 


and improper. e e to chillen at home, 
and during the, receſſes. 7 There are few. * es 
Where ſomething, does BG. inadvertently. paſts 
which, though, in itſelf 1 0 nt, gorrupts, 

72 young and in inexperienced 11 5 40. th & con - 
_ verſation even of perſons. of 0 ee 82 * 
tue, ſomething will frequently 8855 which may 

give a wrong and a — 8 idea to 4 7. 
This, however, cannot eaſily be avoid ded... 

from this may be collected, how, greatly ly Ho 

boy may ufer fram, ſeeing, yicious 58820 Res 
_ and; hearing, vicious. .conmgriation, in a he 's 
houſe. Whatever he ſees and hears. 125 

u powerful effect an him; not only, ecauſe he 
naturally loves and reſpects, his father's houfe 
and family; but alſo becauſe he leads a life of 
idleneſs at home. That attention which, at 
RoW is is devoted to virtuous purſuits, is, in the 

otiday ys, at liberty to be engaged in vanity; 
from 8 the tranſition to.vice is eaſy and na- 


ral. 8 
0 J might in. his place enumerate various ſen- 
bs 5 8 of the antients, on the great regard that 
4 ought to be paid to all behaviour and converſa- 
0 


tion which paſſes in the preſence of a boy. 
The remark. of Juvenal, among others, that 
the greateſt reverence is due to boys, is uni- 


i 1 | P 2 verſally 
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verſally known *. But how ſhall it be put in 
places in a large and opulent family, where, 
ſuppoſing che father and mother to be upon their 
guard at all times, yet iſitors and ſervants will 
feldom' ſubmit to reſtraint? With ſervants a 
boy commonly loves to aſſociate. And they 
ſometimes, without intending it, will fruſtrate 
alk the care of the maſter and the parents united. 
What then can be done? I anſwer, that the 
boy muſt be ſuffered to be at home no more 
than is neceſſary. Never let him remain there 
after the cloſe of the receſs. While he is there, 
Jet him be the companion of his father and mo- 
ther, or of ſome grave and judieious perſon. If 
it happens that the father and mother are ſome- 
times {o engaged as not to be able to permit 
their ſon to accompany them, let him have 
ſome kind of taſk ſet him during their abſence ; 
ſomething eaſy and. entertaining, and only ſuſfi- 


. .. cient to prevent him from contracting habits of 


idleneſs, and from ſeeking the company of ſer- 
vants, and from running into vice , for 
employment. 

Under the management of virtuous and jad; 
eious parents, the holidays may be rendered 
ſubſervient to valuable purpoſes. Parental au- 
thotity +. may then interpoſe to confirm the in- 


2 Maxima debeter pueris reverentia. 
The, greateſt reverence is due to boys, _ 
_ $6 With reſpect to. parental a ! the wiſe 
Rouſſeau ſays, Never oxDER. your ſon to do any. 
thing in the world ; do not even ne him think. 8 
wn Pd h over him.” 
Nousszau' f Enuius; | 


141 : 
* 
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ſtructions of the preceptor . It may inſtil re- 
ligious and moral principles, which can ſcarcely- 
fail to be well received from an affectionate fa- 
ther and mother T. Something of graceful be- 
haviour, and a knowledge of the world, may be 
acquired, by ſering the company which viſits in 
the family. But Jet it always be remembered, 
that no acquiſition of this Kind can compenſate 
the loſs of the virtuous habits and ſentiments ac- 
quired in a judicious courſe of dalle 4 


nde | 1 191007 Aiden 201 NENT. 


; 30 18378 


92 Ipſe wiki cues incorraptiſlimus omnes 
Circum doctores ad erat. 


My father himſelf came among my inflrudors, and 


was my moſt uncorrupted guardian. | Hos, 
As 2 Tees rc 4G rv ao R 0. 


.T he, reproof of a father in a pleaſant Ad as. | 1 
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t Gratum et, quod patriz ctvem populoque a 31 
Si facis ut patriæ fit idoneus ä A 
Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus ot qui- . 

0 bus-hunc Tu (i. e. PAT ER) beef: 
Moribus inſtituas. | +38 
Vie thank you for giving your country a new mem- 1 
ber of it, provided you make him a uſeful member ; 1 
far it will make a great difference by what eualif- 4 
cations,, and what Manners yeu, the father, form him. „ 

JUVEN AL. In 
It is often too true, that gaudemus, ſi quid +0 


(liberi) licentids dixerint ; ria et ofculo excipimus 
verba ingenais indigna : - nos docnimus, ex nobis 
audierunt. We are pleaſed if our cbildhen talk a 
little licenthouſly.” We reteive them avith' Phitles and 
kiſſes, if” rhey 7 ring. out fome levy nd” wvulyar tx» 
preſſion : — M teach them all 7275 ring; they 
bade heard ben fm "burfelves, QUINXTILIAN. 
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38 ON THE BEHAVIOUR, &c. 


Ne, 5 fog 
Nil diu viſuqu limina tangat, 
LIatra qu* eſt— 9 4 1 


Let nothing di feraceful t to be ſeen or ſpoken of, come 
near the threſbold within whith is a boy. Joy. 
Though it id not poſſible, in this turbulent ſcene, . 
to follow this Chriſtian precept of the Pagan poet 
literally and firitly ; though vice will obtrude it- 
ſaF"ow the attention, yet lefs of it will be ſren, if 
care is taken, than if-it is notte 
Phe following is Sencea's rule for the manage 


ment ef the ſcholar in his holidays: 


Dabimus aliquod laximentum. Deſides xerd 
eſie non ſinemus et procul a contactu deliciarum 
retinebimus. . . Quo plus indulgetur 217118 


unzels e Saad n tiers A 0 dere “ 4 
patienter Hle non feret, cui N HIL ux 
A NEGATUM, coul  LACHRYMAS, SEMPER- 
ATER |ABSTERSIT, cui SATISFACTUM BST DEB 
PEDAGOGO:: e will allow them ſome relaxation, 
U au eyſesis thew n ae ad wee ; 
e = - 


£329, J 
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ON LENITY AND SEVERITY. e. DISCIPLINE. 


5 4 . 
191 . 41411 : 24 od 7. 9 . 


Nec domus nec reſpub. ſtare poreſt, fi in ea nec 
rectè fadtis premia extent ulla, nee ſupplicia pec - 
catis. Neither can a pri vate family nor a ſtate ſub- 


/ift, if no rewards are Bald out in We conduct, : 
vor 3 _ 1 „e. 


pF pirry: is TION at the 4785 e 
ſeverity Which has been often Od 8 
ſchools. An infant has ſuffered more under a ; 
ſevere maſter, than a culprit under the rigaur of. 
the law for offences againſt the community. 
Compaſſion alone muſt excite all who are not 
deſtitute of feeling, to interpoſe in the protec- 
tion of defenceleſs childhood. But reaſon alſo 
informs us, that extreme rigour is not only to 
be reprobated for its cruelty, but likewiſe for its 
inutility in promoting the purpoſes of education, 
and its ill effects on the puerile diſpoſition. 
The heart is injured by it in a degree not be 
compenſated by any improvement of the under- 
ſtanding, even if it were found to contribute 0 
improvement. 

In all deſperate caſes, ſuch as natural ſtu— 
pidity, or habitual depravity, it were happy if 
maſters could be diſintereſted, or parents 
impartial enough to lay aſide all thoughts of 
farther inſtruction, and to deſtine their charge to 
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1 — Ee which requires little or no pre- 
1 6 line. 2 be, diffculty conſiſts in 

: i. the ge time at Which the trial 
uded. And this is a difficulty not 

ha y. 5 ercome; . for parental fondneſs will not 
caſily be led to deſpair of a ſan's abilities, and it 
is, it et be owned, a painful. taſk, to convince 


Dre. 


patent LE o dect wee a truth. In ſuck, A 


= Wales, 10 for natural +> ag He 

. comply with the rule preſcribed by 

nee enſe and juſtice, 1 to do no harm who 
he. can do no good.. 

e have ſometimes fo. far overcome. their | 
feeling gs, b 4 their deſire of promoting what - they 
judged th welfare of their children, as to re- 
quixe eee iscan unreaſonable demand 

ib 


upon a. man 0 tal education, whoſe diſpoſi 
tion has been ſoftened by the ſtudies of 72 


nity. No emolument Gb recompenſe him for 
that degradation which he muſt endure by ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to. inflit ſufferings on a fel- 
low. creature at that tender age, which et 
poſſibly deſerve extreme riger. n i: | 

The ſcriptural remark, indeed, that he: that. 
ſpareth the rod ſpoileth: the child, comes from 
too high authority to be controverted. He that 
are a moderate uſe of the rod on Proper! OC- 


oo Mali præceptores, qui diſcipulos Gbantids » ver- 
berant quam docent.. They. are bad maſters. who: 
had rather beat than teach their ſcholars. 

Morus. 


STHFFE" caſions, 


00 DISCIPLINE. 32 
*vaſions; indiſputably does art ri to the d- 
ner; beeaüle he encourages, 7 
the fepetion of his crime. Bu this Aflage, 
moſt others,” has beer tifapplied, Ui 1790 
'has reſulted from the 1 ral, dan "From. om. the 
too ſparing, we FF ile 1q1ih4199 ba en 0 *. 

Human nature is, however, at every ſtage of 
life, prone to evil; particularly prone at à time 
when to inherent corruption are added, imbeci- 
lity of underſtanding, and want of experiente v. 
1dlenefs is alſo difficelt to be avoided at An a Be, 
when the effects of ' exertion are a0 en 
too remote to affect the mind k. A very young 
boy is commanded to commit a certain 155 
of his grammar to memory. The taſk he finds 
painful.  Enticements to neglect ſurround him; 
und the benefit to be received by performing 
the taſk is diſtant, and of a nature which he 
eanfiot comprehend. | Diſpoſitions | the mot 
uniable, and the moſt likely to ſucceed in lite- 


''* Cereus in vitium flecti. 
" Fielding, as wax, ta vice. Hos. 


Cito nequitia ſubrepit; virtus difficilis juventu 
eſt, rectorein, ducemque deſiderat. Etiam ſine 
magiſtro vitia diſcuntur. Fickedue/s 7 Infounates' 
afels ; *Fibtur' ir difficult« to be fon; require 4. 
diredtor an guide. ans are learned 4oithout any Ine 


tutor. 1 % FI Sx N. 


+ Id imprimis cavere PRE no quæ ſtudia 
amare nondum poteſt, oderit. This, in the Heli 
late, you muſt tal. cave f that be pray wet 'ha 
thoſe Ae e 50 center Jer love. 

NO NL »Qurxrrtt 48. 
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riture'®, are perhaps, at the boyiſh period of 
111 W chenden the e temptations to idleneſs, 
ts conſequen oper behaviour. To 
ſuffer a fertile ſdil td per wx ot with weeds, or 
to lie uncultivated; is la mentable. "What then 
Caf be done? Some method muſt be deviſed of 
| influencing the hopes and fears; and this muſt 
be accommodated to the diſpoſition. On a 
trieek and tender diſpoſition, very flight marks 
of — pation will produce 2 
50 wer ul effect; a an angry Jook or wee wil 


2 Sik afohtions are, however, thus finely de- 
ſcribed by the Poet Vida. | 


Contra autem vanum multi Audere VERY 
Quos fruſtra excoluiſſe ſolum male pinguis arenæ 
Prefitulit, ventiſque viam tentaſſe negatis 14 
nod ne cui ſero contingat forte docent i 
Catia poterit certis ꝓræſciſcere ſignis, 
Namque puer nullis rectorum hortatibus ipſe 
Sponte ſua txercetur, . amatque, rogatque docentes 
Primus, inardeſcitque ingenti laudis amore. 
Pioxocat hunc ſocios pulchra ad certamina primus 
Exultatque animo victor, ſuperatus amaris 
Mordetur curis, latebraſque et ſola requirit, 
Infelix loca, ad æquales pudet ire, graveſque 
Vultus ferre nequit chari rectoris inultus. 
Nec lachrymis penitus caruerynt ora decoris 
Hic mihi ſe divas, fatiſque volentibus affert 
Hui muſæ indulgent omnes, hunc poſcit Apollo 
At nullam prorſus tibi ſpem fruſtra excitat ille 
Quem non ulla movet predulcis gloria famæ 
Et præcepta negat duras dimittere in aures 
Immemor auditi, cui turpis inertia mentem 
Dejicit, atque hebetes torpent in corpore ſenſus 
Huic curam moneo nequiſquam impendat inanem. 


I fucceed 
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ſucceed. better as a corrective on ſuch an one, 
than ſtripes on the back of the ;audaciqus., On 
a truly ingenuous, mind, praiſe and ſhame will at 
all times be ſufſicient. On the . 
thoſe Who are neither remarkable for, tendern 
of feeling, nor generoſity of. nature, and who 


conſtitute. the common herd, and the greater 


part ®, I with regret aſſert, that it will be ſome- 
times indiſpenſab] 72 neceſſary to inflict Lg 


puniſhment f. To. inyeigh againſt it, is 
new topic. Long and conſtant experience has 
decided on its abſolute neceſſity, Declamation 


on this ſubject, as well as on en, deſexves 
little attention. TY +8 
Yet, even on the more hardened culprits, 
there are a few. methods which may be tried 
previouſly: to the infliction of extreme ſeverity. 
They may be confined from play on a holiday; 
they may be debarred a meal; they may be ſent 
to theit chamber before their companions; their 
pocket allowance may be retrenched; or an ad- 
ditional taſk may be aſſigned. The frequency 
of theſe, however, deſtroys their effect; and, in 
many caſes, it 1s not poſſible to avoid the uſe of 


i 4 


220 "Ourws Gy zyicarro, Tv; ler Xrnerolg eropmpey's 
ofa nyorg eb ixartt:ove, Tous 0 urratu Wit uc. 
T, * he theught that the very coop and the very 
BAD were indeed but few; but that the MIDDLE 
SORT were the moſt numerous. "PLATO. 


+ Te yo xancw, ne, fr yg ey. is N va 20 Toy 
Forvx?, One cug bit do correct the bed. that be may be- 
come er but nut the e ee S 
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the rod . Capital crimes, ſuch as immoral ac- 
tions, which; from the early depravity of the 
kuman: heart, often abound in ſchools, muſt 
meet with at capi tal puniſhment;z Fhe greateſt 
tegreeof terror and diigrace attends it; when 
inflictect with! a few-.concomitant . formalities, 
which ſometimes operate when the pain would 
be diſregarded. After all, they who are con- 
verſant with boys, know that there ſometimes 
atiſe individuals ſo hardened | by nature or habit, 
ihat they can bear pain wick alacrity, and 
their ſhame. For ys ſpirits, à ſea- 
life opens — bufgi nd, 964 
TLenity, however atniable i its motive; when! ill- 
judged and exceſſive, is in effect cruelty. It 
3 to enlurge in its praiſe, and almoſt any 
thing advanced / in recommendation of it will 
find an attentive audience. . But when ſpecula 
tion is reduced. to pradtice the ſober deciſions 
ofr:experiente muſt! ſuperſede the ſfouriſhes of 


fanciful declamationc Artificial rhetoric may 


adorn any quality, and recommend any conduct; 
but nothing is permanently advantageous, or 
can be confidently relied on, which has not the 
ſanction of the mother of Wiſdom, Experience. 
Some degree of: ard is and has ever heenjo 
$03 52) A's . eYBETIVUEIV 
bt Quo Neri, monuerit, th adds ealigabit. N 
T he of tener the maſter admouiſper, the le ens 
be will chaftife | QuinTaLIAN. 
But this is not univerſally true; tor frequent re- 
proofs loſe their efficacy by their frequency. A) 
> Impapitas peccandi maxima illecebra-. [mpn- 
nity is the e. Mtictwent 10 e feu Oe” of of 


fences. | G J 26 oa Cotto: 


adopted 


1 
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allopted in our beſt ſeminaries z; ang bodily pus 
niſhment is appointed by the ſtatutes even of 
our univerſities, t indeed, never inflicted 
in: the preſent age. Milton is ſaid to have been 
ont off the; laft we who: underwent an academical 
fagellation. Sa generous a ſpixittas as his, it 
it may be preſumed, could not have deſerved it; 
and- —. the kind of diſcipline is highly im- 
proper in the univerſities. But in ſchools, the 
general practice, as well as reaſon, may juſtif 
it ; for ĩt cannot be ſuppoſed, that all the 

ters who have preſided in our public 

have been injudicious or inhumane. 29390 a 
The infliction of puniſhment. requires grat 
judgment, and great command of terhper:s) 
judgment to proportion the degree of ſeverity to 
the. degree of mental feeling, or want of it; — 
command of temper, that the cool reſult of the 
dictates) of juſtice may not appear thebeffect of 
anger and revenge? Not to be able to c 
mand paſſion, is to ſet a bad example to the 
ſcholars, and to leſſen authority, by ſhewing 
weakneſs 3 for it is RI TS ar in an in- 


94181 * 
571) g \ +. + - N ' 


In en eallasdo ne Acerbn & c. ie FEY 
objurgarit quaſi oderint. One muſt not be bitter in 


corredting, & . Jome bh Hes as if they hated the 
Be. QUINTILIAN. ” 


The ninfior, in my opinion, ſhould act with the 


coolneſs and ſteadineſs of the laws, which inflict 


umihment on crimes, without Yi to oo 
ons. 


But Dr. Prieſtley thinks it ſhould appear to he © 


the effect of anger 3. and he gives ingenious rea- 


ſons. See his Obſervations on Education. 
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ſtructor to be often carried away by the impulſe 
of anger*, He who does not check his rage, 
will find it grow habitual ;' and it will lead him 
to ſudden acts of injuſtice and cruelty, of which 
he will immediately repent, without being able 
to male any adequate reparation for breaking 
the ſpirit of an innocent and injured child +. 
v9 on, box tbenwns Y gon 
I would puniſh _u as you deſerve, ſaid Se- 
neca, to his flave, if J were not in a paſhon. 221 
Lord Kaims, like every other humane man, diſ- 
pproves of the -feverity of ſchool punichments. 
Bur 1 = not ſure: that the following cenſure is 
c ulte 21 | - $51] 
x oc To dwell upon theſe inſtances, ſays he, would 
be irkſome. I confine myſelf to one, illuſtrious 
indeed, as it relates to Eton, a ſchool in high 
vogue. In that ſchool, there ſtands expoſed to 
open view the TERKI III block that the boys muſt 
kneel upon to receive a flogging; perhaps ao of- 
ten from the bad humour of the maſter, as from 


the demerit of the oſfender. And that the boys 


may never loſe. fight of puniſhment, matters are 
ſo contrived as to furniſh examples once a week 
at leaſt, chiefly on Monday, which, in the lan- 
guage of the ſchoo], has obtained the illuftrious 
appellation of the Day of Doom. Would one 
imagine, that a diſcipline fo brutal ſhould ſtand 
firm, even againſt the humanity of modern man- 
ners?“ | 

+ The following paſſage on the propriety of 
exacting from young perſons, an implicit ſubmiſ- 
ſion to reaſonable authority, feems worthy of at- 
tention. 

« Tt is of great importance that children and 
young perſons be accuſtomed to ſubmit, without 
difficulty and reluQtance, to proper authority ; by 
which is meant ſuch authority as it is for their 

own 
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own „and the good of ſociety, that they 
ſhoul ſubmit to; becauſe that habit 57 ready ſub- 
miſfion, and the temper of et which accom- 
panies it, will be of f unſpeakab 2 * to them, 
and to every ſociety c of oo they mall be mem⸗ 
bers, through liſe. Now tkis can only be en- 
forced by the parent, or tutor, abſolutely inſiſting 


upon ſabmiſſton, without ever retracting what has 


once been peremptorily enjoined, and without ever 
remitting the penalty which has been once threat- 
ened for an offence, unleſs ſome fulledt and ma- 
nifeſt reaſon intervene. 

Mankind always yield to neertith- and when 
their ſituation is properly underſtood by them, 
they do it at once, and without A child 
that finds it abſolutely impoſſible . Kim to reach 
the moon, will never ſtretch his — towards it 
again. If he be ſhut up in a room, he will never 
think: of -puſtang againſt the wall, beeauſe be never 
ö aces bot he — $939,008 
door, e repeated attempts to force his Way 
out there, becauſe he has known the door to open. 
wb is the ſame ow man in every period of life,” 

Dr. PaiksTIEXT. 
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| ] HOEVER bas had experience. among 
Y-; young people, will have remarked, how 
and, with what, violence, the vicigus pe: . 
pooh ties BY, human nature diſplay themſelves “. 
. them is difficult, and perhaps im- 
| le. But the be reſtrained! and 
TT +, ſo as to be rendered leſs — | 


to future felicity. We | 
ere 


„Most men employ the firſt part of. their life, 
to make the remainder miſerable. _ 
— N © Maxcnionsss DE 'Lauprat. | 
Si literis non potes, ad virtuti ſtude. Nemo 
nom ad illam ſatis ingenioſus ubi non acumen quæ- 
ritur, ſed voluntas. . . Majus tutiuſque eft virtute 
quam literis clarum ſeri. « . Quod fi ad virtutem 
animi, literarum lux acceſſefit, tum demum con- 
ſummatom quiddam atque perfectum eſt id qui- 
dem, fi qua in rebb$ 6 NE poteſt e ſſe pe 05 fectio. 
If you cannot fludy letters, 2 irlue. There is 


wobedy who is not ingenious enough te be good, * 
4 


ON THE PASSIONS, &. 329 
There are many moſt deſtructive vices of 


be s, againſt Which no vigila ſufficien 

—— 22 ole Colao 38 check 
any tendency to them when he 
tect it, to correct all converſation and behaviour 
which lead to the commiſſion of them, and to 
take care that the pupil is obſerved in retirement 


as cloſely as circumſtances will allow: Some 
vices ate fo indelicate, as. ſcarcely to admit of 


being mentioned “. But where there is reaſon; 


to ſuſpect any boy of being habitually guilty If, 
ſuch, 5 — muſt not prevent a ſuperintendant 

from repreſenting the conſequences. in Cc 
as frightful as the imagination can _ 
This is a painful taſk, and requires g 
dreſs in the execution. I am convinced i 
n world from 


en Beleg ja AN it muſt be Is, 


in livehp© ovloves the - — ill Ys 


which ariſe from them. If virtue in itfelf does 


it is not ſe much acutene/s which it required; as in 

clination. It is greater an d ſafer to become. Aer, 
for virtue than learnin to virtue lea arning 
/hall be" added, ' then at ian pun Jomething confum- 


mate and perfect, if there can be any fer fedtion in 


human aſpæirs. PETRARCH.. 
* QuzCdam flagitia honeſte non poſſum dicere, 


n ome crimes one can hardly ſpeak f with Cecency. _ | 


Tic 


— puerorum 
| Obſervard manus, Ke. 
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not appear deſirable, or vice deteſtable, yet the 
idea that vice will occaſion pain, diſtempers, 
imbecility, and premature old age, muſt have 
weight. Irregular and in e paſſions, 
indulged at a boyiſh age, will blaſt all the bloſ- 
ſamscof the vernal alen of life, and cut all 
hope of future eminence. The mind will ſym- 
pathize with the body, and both will be reduced 
to a wretehed ſtate of weakneſs by too early and 
exceſſiue indulgences. Diſeaſe will Infallibly 
follow} vice, and blaſt every bloſſom of youth *. 
Idwelb with earneſtneſs on this ſubject, becauſe. 
the: ſucceſs of all our cares in education depends 
upon it. Add to this, that mag 4s, LD 
greater value than learning. 

Ihe iraſcible paſſions of boys are len very 
violent. When they diſplay their effects in acts 
of premeditated: malice and revenge, they ſhould - 
certainly meet with correction. A judicious 

maſter will e admovitions on We tet 


4 nn len flos ille 3 7 
Diſperiit, vis ILLA ANIAI z tum ſqualida n 
Artus, horrendum ! miſeros obduxit, et alte . 
Grandia tur "tay fordis, abſceſſibus oſſa. == 
Ulcera, proh diviim pietatem! informia OY 
Paſcebant oculos, et die lucis amoremqʒ̃ 
Paſcebantque acri corroſas valnere nares. 
Illum alpes wicinæ, illum vags flamina "TAY - {250PP 
Illum omnes Ollique deæ, Eridanique puelle 
Fleverunt, nemoramque dem ruriſque puellæ 
s ianſade alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. 
FxAcAST. Syphillis. 
Et cer, amift, POLLYTO, CORPORE, FLOREM.. 
Cerörrus. AA 
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ceſſty of reſtraining the paſſions and, in partieu- 
lar caſes, will apply proper puniſſiment. He 
will do right to repreſent malie and revenge as 
by no means the effects of a generous and nobles 
ſpirit; but of a bad and an effeminate heart. It. 
will indeed be much better to bring any impro- 
per behaviour into diſgrace, than to animadvert 
upon it with ſeverity, Time; and experience 
of their bad influence on perſonal happineſs and 
reputation, will be the moſt effectual remedies 
for the diſorders of the angry paſſions. Many” 
of them gradually loſe their forer as treaſon ar- 
rives at maturity, and time effects a reforma- 
tion, which art could never produce. Much 
leſs evil happens to young perſons from the iraſ- 
cible; than from the concupiſcible, affections. 
Still, however, great care ſhould be taken to 
roſtrait them, and religious arguments ſhould 
always and principally be applied; ſor the in- 
dulgence of the iraſcible paſſſons partieularly 
militates againſt the ſpirit of chriſtianity. 

Boys are apt to be obſtinate and ſullen. No- 
thing cures theſe diſtempers ſo effectually as ri- 
dicule. They ſhould. be laughed out of theſe 
lade diſpoſitions by ther ſchool. fellows; 

indeed, this is one ol the great advantages 
of · public education, that boy 8. SOR, each other 
from many abſurd and ws habitsg which the | 
private pupil may retain through life. 70 Rut 

Boys are uſually ungrateful to their inſtruc- 
tors, ready to ſpeak ill of them, revengeful after 
proper correction, and prone to be unthankful 
fot” the kindeſt treatment. Parents muſt re- 
move this fault, by diſregarding their malice, 
and by ſhewing gratitude to the maſter. * 

2 
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Nhe buſineſs of correcting the paſſions and 
bail ha bits children, belongs in a particular 
manner to parents *? but as children are often 
kept at ſchonl, and at à diſtance, during the 
puerile age, it ought undoubtedly to be compre - 
hended in the plan of ſcholaſtic education. But 
parents have their ſons at home ſome part of 
_ the year. At thoſe times, I am ſorry to obſerve, 

that they often foment by encouraging bad paſ- 
ſions. Many conſider anger and revenge as 
marks of a manly ſpirit, and, by ſeeming pleaſed 

ith their moſt violent effects, by laughing at 

gem, or by not diſcountenancing them, give 
them additional force... The parents ought be 
ſufficiently, conſiderate to ſecond the maſter's 
2 both by precept and example, when 
they have their children at home. Though 
they may be diverted with à boy's petulance 
and paſſion, during the ſhort time he is with 
them, they ſhould not ſhew themſelves pleaſed; 
but ſhould conſider, that theſe. beginnings will, 
in 2 few years, grow to ſuch a height, as one 

day to deſtroy their Hilden 8. n 54. 
their o Wu. 

If any really chink, 2nd 4 believe thay: do, 
that violent pallons 15. gue: of parts and pew 


I 


The education of children, aciprding to the 
laws: of God and nature, belongs to the parents 
themſelves. Inſtructors in the ſchool are merely 
the ſubſtitutes and repreſentatives of the parent. 
In caſes of - incapacity, or want of 0 'ortünity, 
they may be properly engaged; but It is not to be 
expected that ſubſtitutes can "Ever Juat'the ardour 
and ſincerity of a principal. 
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nius, L will beg leave to aſſure them, that I have 
known the ableſt “ bays of the mildeſt” aſfeo- 
tions, and the greateſt dunces the moſt addicted 
to every bad paſſion, in their moſt violent de- 
grees. However this may be, the: paſſions are 
certainly the cauſes of the greateſt miſeries of 


* The loye of letters operates as an excellent 
revulſion on many violent paſſions of the youth ful 
Age. 8 7 02 vill 17 2601 

Nov pertimiſcendum eſt, ne voluptatis irretian= 
tur illecebtis qui ætatis ſuæ florem literarum ſtudy 
dedicandum efle ſtatuerunt. Tanta Gquidem of 
obleRatio, paulatim ' acquirendi cognitione rerum 
ſeſe 3 animi, ut ea qui fruuntur, ab lis ne- 
que laboris tædium, neque avocantium voluptatum 
blanditiz ſentiantur. Itaque ſapienter 2 cum 
czteros omnes Deos Veneris imperio ſubdidiſſent, 
in Minervam modo et in Muſas nihil ei, nihil 
Cupidini juris eſſe voluerunt. Tbere is no fear left 
the, ſhould be enſnared in the allurements of pleaſure, 
who have reſolved to devote the flower of their age 
to the purſuits of literature, Since ſo great is t 
delight of the mind, feeding itſelf with the gradual 
acquiſition of knowledge, that by thoſe who enjoy it, 
neil her the fatigue of application, nor the enticing 
avecations of. pleaſure, are perceived, Viſelh then 
did the poets. determine, uhes they bad fabjedted all 

the other Gods to the Empire of Venus, that neither 
ſhe nar Cupid, ſhould hade any juriſdidtien over Mi- 
nerwa or the Maſſen , | MuRETVus«: 

I will recommend to young people of the age of 
nineteen or twenty, Dr. Prieſtley's Conſidera- 
tions for the Uſe of young Men,“ as an excellent 
book. It does the author great honour, as he 
certainly, would not haye written it in che manner 
he has done, if he had not been za true friend to 


virtue. 
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—— and not to diſcourage them in 
under all circumſtances whatever, id e ex- 


yp *. sms nom! 0 23. 


* WI R bas 4581340 6 1 Me): JIW i 

uad 1 eft; non, mihi * * ** m ab hofti. 
bus zrmatis,: ætati /noſtrz; periculum, quantum ab 
circumfuſis undique voluptatibus. There is nor, 


hoſt of armed et, as there 
225 FA phaſire u. every Wert Jarrod e. 


siti nodes 16.00 « ; 1181 Live 

dn And reſtraints ſhould be laid 2 — 

»without'Tegard' to Kank of fortune, from the 
P&tNCE; or Ad HEIR TO A CROWN, down to the 
meaneſt ſubject. No one is too EAT to be 
checked by a father or a governor, 

S1 non 

Intendes animum ftudiis et rebus honeſtis, 

Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. 

F you do not apply your mind to ſtudy and virtu- 
0 22 you will be tormented with envy or love, 
'as you lie awake on your bed. Hos. 

«© Tt would be happy if ſome vices of a pecu- 
Harly unnatural and atrocious kind, could be en- 
tirely concealed from the knowledge of young per- 


ſons; and, with care, it may perhaps be done, till 


they be too old to be in much danger from temp- 
tation to them. In general, however, I would 
neither conceal from young perſons the knowledge 
of vice, or deny that temporal advantages and 
pleaſures may attend vicious indulgences ; but let 
them be always given to underſtand, that theſe 
advantages and pleaſures are dearly purchaſed ; and 
that, though for a time no wiſible inconvenience 
may attend the career of vice, the time of recompence 
will ſurely overtake the wotaries of it at laſt; and 
that no man will ever violate the rules of temperance, 
chaſtity, or any other virtue, without being made 
ſufficiently to repent of it. . . , A life of — 

as 
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as it id improperly called; never fails to have f 
dreadful intervals of languor and diſanbointment.— 
When the common amufements have ſoſt their ſti- 
_ * that plays, operas, and aſſemblies, can 

the men of pleaſure awake, and when 
= * 2 a furfeit of all ſenſual'indylgence, 
they have no reſource but canine e High 
gaming is the greateſt: enemy to any =>; tran- 
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quil, gentle, benevolent, and lt v4 
Cheriſhes every paſſion that has any” fordid, ir 
dark, and malignant I in it: ſo that when carried E: 
to exceſs, and joined to diſappointment, it is no 9 
wonder that it cads in rio, diſtraction, deſpair, and A 
-lelf-mucder,” OA? * 1 Dr. Ren ESTLT. 1 
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% And yerilie they bee fewelt 3 in number, that 
hee happie. or - wiſe, ' by unlearned experience. 
2 looke well upon "iy forgaae: life of thoſe _ 
whether example or young, who, 
without = have gathered, by long expe- 
rience, à little wifdome, and ſome happineſs ; and 
whan you doe conſider, what miſchiefe they have 
commuted, what daungers they have — (and 
twentie for one doe periſh in the adventure), than 
thinke well with yourſelfe, whether ye would, 
that your own ſonne ſhould cum to, wiſdom. — 


* the way of ſuch experience or no. 
ow * 12 1 ASenant. £ 


HE knowledge of the world, in its com- 

prehenſive ſenſe, is a knowledge greatly 
to be deſired. To underſtand the human heart, 
to know human manners, laws, languages, and 
inſtitutions of every kind, and in various na- 
tions, and to be able to reflect on all theſe with 
moral and political improvement, is an attain- 
ment worthy of the greateſt ſtateſman and 
the wiſeſt Werder“ — 


* Hee omnia nofſe ſalus eſt 9 we The 
Enonwledge of all theſe things is indeed ſafety te. young 
men — but not the knowledge of wices,, 5 oe. arts of 
deceit - _— Tas 
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But there is a knowledge of the world of a 


very. inferior. kind, parents va- 
lue at a high diet e. eK Ind Latin are 
always 

„tent Ta eien Ar dea Hs 

„ The affair of xwowinG THE WORLD, 
about which WRAK AND FANTASTIC people make 
ſo much noiſe, and which one hear; them perpe- 
tually inſiſting upon with ſo much ſofficiency, is, 
of all others, the niceſt and moſt momentdus ſtep 
that is made in education; ' A ybung man, they 
tell as, muſt k no.] the world ; "therefore; ſay they; 
puſh® him into it àt once. . I, on the other 

and, take upon me to ſay; Fherefore keep him 
out of that world, as long as you can . See 
then if the proper way to ſecure him from theſe 
inconveniences, be not to keep him at a diſtance 
from the world; and when you let him into ſomę 
knowledge of it, to do it ſeaſonably, gradually, 
and circum y; to take the veil off from ſome 
parts, and leave it ſtill upon others; to paint 
what he does not ſee, and to hint at more than 
you paint; to confine him, at firſt, to the. 
company, and prepare him to make allowances e. 
for the beft; to preſerve in his breaft the love "of 
extellence, and encourage in him the generous ſen- 
timents he has fo largely imbibed; and fo perfectly 
reliſhes ; yet temper, if you can, his-zeal- wi 
candour, inſinuate to him the prerogative of ſuch 
a virtue as his, ſo early formed and ſo happily 
cultivated, and bend his reluctant ſpirit to ſome: 
aptneſs of pity towards the ill- inſtructed and the 
vicious ; by degrees to open to him the ill condi- 
tion of that world to which he is approaching, 
yet ſo as to preſent to him, at t 


0 as ſent the lame time, che 
certain inevitable miſery of conforming to K 


of all, to ſtiew him ſome examples of chat E 
which he muſt learn to bear ia others, though de- 
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always mentioned with contempt, on a compa- 
rifon With it. In compliance with cuſtom i in- 

deed, and to get him out of the way, the boy 
Nuted at ſchool; but the knowledge to be 2 
ed there is little efteemed by the empty votaries 
of faſhion. Men and things -, not words, are 
of Nac by 6 pointed out as the proper objects 

» dy thoſe who know little of me 
Tings 2 Ot toy It is not the knowledge 5 
a fay they „which he is to purſue, but the 
Tage. 0 Pine world; ignorant that the 
'of books is neceflary to gain a va- 

A aeg of the world. 

he parents who give ſuch directions to their 
ehildren, e ENS merely people of the 


eſt in Himfelf . In a word, to inform th 
. intelligence, 4 
propare them to fee the world without fut. 


priſe, and un ee Bp 7 — 11 
unp. 


— Nonulli, * Aurel; ut atunt, wan ad res dit. 
erndas Feſtrnant, ſermonis curam negligunt, 
male affectato compendio, in maxima incidunt 4% 
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a. Etenim cum res non niſi per vocum notas 
Werner, qui fermonis vim non callet, is paſ- 
Im in rerum quoque judicio czcutiat, hallucine- 
tur, deliret neceſſe eſt. Some, while they Baften 
Sanol mer, WITH UNWET FEBT, as they ſay, to 
Hearn things, * et the care of language and words, 
und wnfortenately pretending to 22. Fond a Horier 
iony, go the' 2 way about, For as things cau- 
me? Be known but by words, the marks of things, be 
be whder Bernils nor cpr, rut netgffarily Be 2h; Md, 


miſtates," Woo . in Hr. 2 45 things: 
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world, 
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world, as it is called; perſons for the moſt part 
of very moderate underſtandings, who: have ng- 
ver made any folid improvements in 

and conſequently never felt its pleafares ar its 
advantages. They have perhaps raiſed them» 
Aelves by dint of wardly policy, by the little arts 
of fimulation and diſſimulation ; and having 
Feen the effects af drets, addreſs, and an attention 
to exterior accompliſhments, but at the fame 
time having been totally unacquainted with real 
and ſolid attainments, they are naturally led to 
wiſh to give their children the MosT USEFUL 
education, which, according to their ideas, is a 
knowledge of the world. 

But what is this knowledge of the world? 
A. knowledge of its follies and its vices 57 a 
knowledge of them. at a time of life, when they 
will not appear in their true light, CONTEMB» 
TIBLE IN THEMSELVES, AND THE SOURCES'OF 
MISERY; BUT FLATTERING AND PLEASURA= 
Be. To ſee theſe at a boyiſh" age, hefofe the 
mind is properly prepared, will not cauſe a ab- 
horrence, but an imitation of them. To in- 
troduce boys to ſcenes af i and. erte 


* Ignaviſſimi homines = aligd, claulum-i in pes 
tore, aliud promptum in lingua habere; amicles 
1148. INIMICITIAS, NON ex re, ſed ex commodo 
eſtimare; magiſque vultum quàm ingenium bonum 
habere. . 2 men they have one thing 
concegled in their heart, and another at their tongues 
end, 55 They entertain friendſhid or enmity, not ab- 
cord: mng to. "their real ſentiments, but according to con- 
venience. They have rather a good outward appear- 
efce than a good diſpoſition. SALLUST, 


w Q 2 behaviour, 
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behaviour, is to educate them: in vice, and. to 
ive the young need. en it will 
ver loſe. | ein e Gini 
Aid yet I hav known parents, in the me- 
4 ſuffer boys of fourteen or fifteen to 
roam Whitherſoever | they pleaſed, to frequent 
places of publie — by themſelves, to re- 
nurn home late in the evening, and all een 
pleilty of money :, and without giving any ag 
unt of the ve of conſuming either that 
Ae an 7 The parents were pleaſed with 
hogs * 5 3% 1 i | TIEN e — 
q © Plastos ſays, it is ſafer to pat” a knife into o che 
bands of a child. than, ,mobey, 
= In 1 lenitas et facilitas * | 
be abſurd. le ers and ernie indulgencies of .a 


W 


= 5 'Obſonet, "potet, oleat unguenta de meo. | 
Amat;? dabitur a me argentum übi exit commo- 
e | 
FPores effregit!? reftituentur : diſcidit 
—Veſtem re cigtur, —— FACIET QUOD LUBET, 
Samat, conſumat,. perdat, Yecretum eſt pati. 
Ter bim ent, drink, and ares. at, m Pence. 
Be in love ? I will 8 him * avhenever it hat 
be -comvenient ten him. oken doors, 2. They 
ſpall be mend. . Has he , 4 —. ? 75 ſpall 
be ſeweg: up, again ;. be. ſhall do what he pleaſes, let 
him tale, Jhend, and Afro © Ian reſolved to bear 
it. . 
Detur aliquid #tati ; fit. adolcemni liberior ; 
non omnia voluptatibus 720%. 0 .3 non ſemper 
ſuperet vera illa & directa ratio. incat Aliqudado 
cupiditastvoluptaſque ratio gpem Rade re an 
aruerit yoluptatibus, dederit FT te m 
Tatum = ætatis atque ad inanes haſce —— 
cupiditates, 
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their ſon's proficiency in the knowledge of the 
world; the ſons were pleaſed; with, liberty. 
All, for a ſhort time, went om to: their, mutual 
ſatisfaction. But after a few years à ſad e- 
verſe uſually appeared, ,- The boy begame a 
ſpendthrift and a debauchee; alienated his fa- 
ther's affections hy incurring debt, and ruined 
his conſtitution by every ſpecies of exceſs. 
What remained after his money and his health 
were diſſipated? No learning; no reliſh for the 
$4.4 HIGHS . n tts 903 16 Inu 

cupiditates,. revocet ſe aliquando ad curam rei do- 
meiticæ, rei forenſis, reipublicæ, ut ea quæ ratione 
antea non perſpexerat, ſatietate abjeciſſe, experi- 
endo contempfiſſe videatur. Let ſome allowance be 
made for age; let youth have a little Iiherty ; do 
not let every thing he denied to pleaſure 4 let not that 
 firit and unerring reaſon aways preaili Let de- 
fire and pleaſure” ſometimer get the Beer ef reaſon. 
At laſt, when he. ſhall have indulged his plenſuręs, 
and ſpall have given ſume of hu time to. tht am- 
ment of his age, and to thoſe fooliſh defires of (youth, 
let him recall himſelf one day or other to the cares 0 

a. family, of forenſic buſineſs, of the public," that be 
may appear to have thrown away from ſatiety, to 
have deſpiſed from experience, thoſe things which be 
| bad not ſeen through before by the force of bis reaſon. 

8 3 ns | Cic. 

- Thele are the very ſentiments of a profeſſed 
modern man of Be! th They were not the real 
ſer timents of Cicero. They are not found in any 
of his moral pieces, but in an oration. Now it 
is well known, that advocates, in a ſpeech at the 
bar, will often advance opinions to ſerve à cauſe, 
very different from their own conviction. Cicero 
was certainly a man of ſtrict virtue and temperance, 


and taught virtue both by precept and example. 
| 23 works 
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wotks of literary taſte. The ſpring of. life, 
When the ſeeds of theſe ſhould have been ſown, 
Was employed in another manner. Nothing 
remained but 4 wretched and a painful old age, 
devoted to cards,. dice, and illiberal convivia- 


It is uſual, in teaching this knowledge of ths 
world, to ſpare no pains in acquainting the pupil 
with the tricks and deceits of mankind. At 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, his mind is im- 
preſſed with the ideas of ſharpers, hypocrites, 
and diſfſemblers. He is taught to confider 
mankind in maſquerade; and to believe, that all 
with whom he has any intercourſe, have ſome 
defign upon him. He is therefore armed with 
arts and tricks to counteract the attacks of his 
affallants. Ile is taught indeed to aſſume the 
appearance of good qualities ; but it is not for 
their own fake; but merely to facilitate decep- 
tion. In the progreſs of this diſcipline, all the 
native ſentiments of truth and honour are ne- 
ceffirilty diſcarded. Suppoſing that the deceir- 
ing arts, acquired by this mode of inffitution, 
may ſerve intetefted purpoſes, yet the end is not 
worth the means. No wealth, no power, ne 
Popularity, can compenſate corruption of heart, 
and ſelf-abaſement. Such characters as have 
nothing but external accompliſhments to re- 
commend them, may indeed be greatly admired 
and approved by vain and weak underſtandings, 
which penetrate no deeper than the ſurface ; 
but they are deſpiſed by all the truly fenſible, 
and pitied by all the truly good. SS 

Boys, indeed, early initiated in the world, 

uſually 
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uſunſly have a forwardneſs-of behaviour *, and 
degree of loquacity Wbicir pleates ſuperficial 
people t. He who is te luis boaks; 
and coſdecting ideas which: wilt one day render 
him a bleſſiag and am honour to all with whom 
he is connected, n ee . k. 


„ Wh-x a boy Ser dane bas id 
the grace ful infirmity of bluſhing, chere are ſmall 
hopes. But 

Erubuit ; ſalva res eſt. | | 
M pile he blujhes all is ſafe. TzrEnce. 

+ The obſervations of Dr. Watts, on the fubjeX 
af behaviour ant external deporkment, appear t to 
me well worthy of attention. 

© * But among all the accompliſhments of youth, 
there is none preferable to a decent and agreeable 
behaviour among men, a mode/t Freedam of ſpeech; 
a ſoft and elegant manner of , 4& graceful 


and lovely deportmęnt, a cheerful. gravity and 


good humour, . with. amind, appearing-.ecver ſerene 
under the ruffling accidents of human life, Add 
to this, a leaſing, ſolemnity of -reverence when 
the hed + turas upon any thing: ſacred and di- 
vine, a becoming neglect of injuries, a hatred of 
calumny and landes, à habit of ſpeaking well of 
others, à pleaſing benevolence and readineſs to do 
good to mankind, and ſpecial compaſſion to tho 
miſerable; WITH: AN AIR AND COUNTENANCE, 
IN | A- NATURAL AND QKNAFFECTED - MANNER, 
BXPRESSIVE OF ALL THESE BXCELLEN bi- 
FICATIONS.?? Dr. WATTs. 


I muſt here recommend Dr. Watts's Imrerove- 
MENT or THE Mind, and indeed all his didactic 
works, as admirably well adapted to form the ri- 
ſing generation, and to inſtil thoſe virtuous and re- 


Ngious principles, which, in the faſhionable modes 
of education are much neglected. 
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n to hy, b, in compariſon with 
he pe +3 IS g been plunged into 
of an Aiſpation he knows the mean- 
ing. © th 2 Words. be reception which the 
By er meets. with in company, gives him addi- 

onal” ſpirits, and the, poor parents uſually 

triumph awhile in the conſcious ſuperiority of 
their judgment. In four or five years they 
commonly ſee and {eel the effects of their folly. 
Their ' condu, as it often undoubtedly proceeds 
from e is to be compaſſionated; but 

eve er If arifey f from affectation of ſin ularity, 
pride, Vicious principles, or caretellh $ con- 
cerning. their oftspring, it deſerves the ſevereſt 
Tepreheni 7 ny 

Tt is obvious; to obſerve 3 *. the world multi- 
tudes of ids Ao oe ming airs of 5 
hood ®, and practi to ger 
title to the hp of 2 e p 
age abounds with ſuch exampl es. e i 
the unhappy obj s whom their inj judicious pa- 
rents have extruded from the folter Win 
into the wide world, before nature ha given 
ſufficient maturity. Their emaciated looks in- 
ſorm the ſpectator, that a ſecret canker has yl 
ede on the flower of their rr Their wo 


Citò prudentes, citd mariti, citd patres, cd 
ſacerdotes, citd omnis officii capaces et curioſi. 
Early wiſe men, early huſbands, early fathers, early 
prieſts, early capable, and. deftrous of undertaking 
every office. DENECA. 

Iwill remark'in this place, that it is a ſymptom 
of great corruption in modern manners, that no 
veneration is paid to old age. 


their 
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their dreſs, their actions, all combine in proving 
that 8 are far advanced in tue $ of vi 
and have been familiar] e ned i y: 
conſequent miſeries, The years which t 

a Vain, a wicked, and a, moſt 3 youth 
are often ſpent in nurſing! A ruined fortune, a ar 
a ſhattered conſtitution . 


A malt fatal miſtake. ©. made by parents of all. 


claſſes in the preſent ag | Many of them ſeem 
to think vice and esa he marks of ſenſe 
We ſpirit in a boy; and that innocence, mo- 
deſty, Tubs jon c riors, plication. » 


ſtud 1 habe the ſign 
of Api, er es apr 1 e tric p 
oung Female 11 


d. eveti ſeem pleaſed wit 


bag ee Henge it happens, that 765 
Spri 1 1 to them, 


to uſe 
Aan 2a fer- 


reque oy roVes. 

12 5 hat th oh 85 ag e 
E 

pent's-togth, the Ea Aicted by. a. „thankleſs, 

-1mn * 01 Oran an EXtrava t, and 


14 re acquiſition, this 


wor Id, which pro- 


- 


N = 0! b 3 f «d Is: It, 


* R bock at any time (fi quod eſt 
interim otii a venatu, poculis, alea, ſcortis: / 


they have any interval of leiſure from hunting, drink- 
ing cards, Ic. , it 18, a,play-book or ſome pam- 
p let of Oh. and that at ſuch ſeaſons only when 
they cannot ſtir abroad, nor drive away time, 
Their ſole diſcourſe is horkes, dogs, and what 


news ? - BURTON, Sy 


t. Why, died it not from. the womb ? Job, iji. 11. 
TEINS C2 Rast: ? Qs | ” - dices 
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duces fach fruits !' and that it oſten does produte 
them, obſervation will abundantly evin ce“. 
I carmot help thinking, that prudence, 2s well 
'hould do all he can to preſent his child to the 
community UNSPOTTED +. The faireſt fide of 
the world ſhould be exhibited to hi view: Vice 
in every mode and degree ſhould be concealed. 
Diſhoneſty, in Which I comprehend all the 
arts which are incompatible with truth, itige- 


: 1 > neſs, Fo d fmpfi n of manners, Sould ine. 
ver- he mentioned dat with deteſtation. What 


then, fays an objeftor, would you expoſe him, 
unprepared and unappriſed, to a wicked and an 
artful world? No; I would prepare him in the 
beſt manner, by fixing deeply in his boſom prin- 
eiples of piety and moral honeſty. He fhould 
be kept under the eye of a parent, or a faithful 
iniſtructor, as Jong and 'as'confrantly as poſſitile. 


„ For the end anfwers the means The 
childe was taught to obedience when it might; 
now it is tbo olde to learn. The childe was not 
bended when it was tender; now it is too ſtiffe, 
it will follow its own bent. The parent may 
thank himſelfe for the evill conſequences from that 
neglect, and humble himſelfe to ſmart patiently, 
for ſmart he mult, if he have any freling. . 
He had his childe in his hande, and might have 
carried him on fairly, and have taught him to 
knowe God, himſelſe, and his parents. 
58 Woobwanp's Childe's Patrimonie. 

T Sincerum eſt niſi vas quodcunque infundis 
ace ſcit. Dau the well ir ure, whatever you 
four into it will turn ſaur. Hor. 


And 
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world at large, let nis iiſt u Ror ren him het 

difeaſes and what tmiſeries inerithbly await im- 

mori] and imemmperate indulgenee , Wie 
| 3 216 nean 0-87 $ 


4 | 92 oh Mt 


” * 


Let him learn; Yhit, in all fituationd an ir- 
cutmſtances of life, K ertrüpz of conpucr, 
whether the event, Wich respect to externals, be 
fortunate of unfortanate, is the only infallible 
ſource of. kuman happinefs. The cardmat virtues 
int out a ſtraighr road, easy th Hud, Add pled 
kant to travel. Go right forwarts, and ert Hor 
NN, we; ra „ dnrwe yz; toy  yiv 4," 9 Gurd If; 
a, 8 len be. vd des IF WI nn, e bp 6 
me thy "mbye, ' how will 1 however # be, 
you worll fot it right; and the 1s v UH be 
lucky. , | hi 245] Ep1cFfe revs. 
7508 MIS. Cxniren's Trägt. 
Quintillian ſays, the art of cratory in actu poſita 
eſt, non in eventu, #s in be a, not in the enk. 
We may ſay the ſame of the art of life. 3 
Ex 1% Siu xanurvy % AννjEẽͤ,z, OI PAT TON TEE OP- 
ONE i οονον Yiyuorrzie With re/pet fo things lau- 
dable and good in human life, it is the right eaors 
only that attain the poſſeſſion of them. ARISTOT. 
| See Harris's Treatiſe on Happinels. 
By purſuing objects which appear virtuous, 
great, and — 99 without —_ — ſelfiſh and 
narrow motives, our nature becomes dignified, — 
ERIGIMUR,  £LATIOR4+S FIERI HID EN UR; hu- 
mana deſpicimus, cogitanteſque ſupera ac ccleſtia, 
hæc noſtra ut exigua et minima contemnimus.— 
Ve are lifted up, we ſeem to become more elevated ; 
abe deſpiſe human things, and fixing our thoughts on 
things above, look down, with. contempt on ge 
concerns of ours as ſuperlatively mean and little. 
54 CiceRo. 
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348 ON KNOWING;THE WORLD, &c. 


ſuch preparation, and with the bleſſing of Pro- 
viden ill, probably attend. it, there 
will beet] r, bur that a young man will 
make valuable ac vances in virtue and learning, 
and receive their reward. 

A UMA _HUGUOH 40 42714) 21 8 

On the contrary; be who! is carts taught to 

know. the world, will certainly love l. and will 


conſider ſome of the greateſt trifles in it as matters 
of me higheſt importance. Couranr and 


diverfidh3}*hdwever immoral, While they are 


2 will be ſought with more ardour 
than anne ase improvements and intellectual 
delight hieb the.phllefophers ſo warmly and ſo 
juitly. recommend. What attention will a youth of 
fifteen. pay to the Lyceum, or the portico, \ who 1 is 
allowed to roa without controul in the vin 
of | Covent-Garden ? g 
It is common td expatiate on the value of bou t 
experience; but ſurely, it is folly to buy that which 
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@N INSPIRING A SENSE OF HONOUR AND A 
d- 479 LOVE or TRUTH. 4 0 

> —_— 0 


E | "IK | 

Ego verum amo, verum -volo dici mihi, mtx- 
BACEM obi. 4 love thertruth, I will have the truth 
told me, I hate a lian. Praurus. 
- Maura $ x) wpo Toy wi ο , EAEYOEPOE EET 
THN TNQMHN. But chiefly,” and before all things, 
let him beViberal in his ſentiments. - LuCt1an./: 


*d..- © Of er S S . 
1 — 1 4 1 211i 


I is to be regretted, that at places where ins 


| telleftual accompliſhments have been taught 


with. the ſucceſs, very little attention 
has been paid to moral inſtruction . From 
ſome defect in their original conſtitution, and 
from no fault of the preſent ſuperintendants, it 
has happened, that the whole time appropriated 
to inſtruction is engaged in the purſuit of litera- 

ture alone. | 
I really cannot comprehend how a liberal 
education + can be complete, unleſs ſuch moral 
. ſentiments 


Cicero ſays, Neque disjuncti doQores, ſed 
iidem erant vivendi præceptores atque dicendi, uy 
ille apud Homerum, Phoznix. The teachers were 
not ſeparated, but the inſtructors in the art of living 
and ſpeaking were the ſame, at Phenix in Homer. 

+ De liberalibus ſtudiis quid ſentiam ſcire defi- 
deras ? Nullum ſuſpicio, nullum in bonis numero, 
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ſentiments be infuſed as become a liberal mind. 
A love. es *, and.a 94 ſenſe of-honour +, 


appear c ne ireperifab requifite in the cha- 
racter of a real gentleman. Excluſively of their 


value as moral virtues, they are the nobleſt or- 


e F recommend, therefore, that every 


ob AD 23 EXIT. . . Quare liberalia ſtudia 
dicta ſunt vides, quia homine libero digna ſunt. 
r R STUDIUM VERB LIBEBRALE EST 


zUM FACIT. Do you defire to Rus 
— 75 of 1 3 ? I admire none 


mdnter none awong dies, the end. of which 


17 an ware matey liberal 
e 4 ire 2 i a ue met. 


2 that fludy only is liberal art 7 Ld, one liberal, 
er of  @. free-and 'enlarged mind. Sanzen. 
* & aafrat bore WABPHBILEDIEOE,;. 3») AAHOGET- 
iRO. A mat of gane [peater,' a 
a ſpettker of truth. 9 2 Auisrer- | 
+ The idea of lens bb fakeptil a greater 
degree of viracity than any other, ſentiment of the 
mind; and it ſeems-as if nature had given it this 
Forer, to jucline men to aim more at perſectidn, 
and to induce them, upon proper ocrafions, to ſu- 
crifice to it the deſire of conveniences, pleaſures, 
und ever life itſelf. All that is neceflary is, no 
to miſtake the idea which we ought to entertain 
perfection. Father GER DIE. 
Hi mores, hæc duri immota Catonis 
' Vita fait, ſervare mod um, ſmemque tenere, 
Naturam que ſequi, patriæque impendere vitam, 
Nec ſihi, ſed toti. genitum ſe credere mundo. 
F iu cultor, RD S6RVA TOR HonesTl, 
8 bon us, r _ Ce] in actus 
aer emque tülit bi nata voluptas. 
28 e Row?'s Lucan, lb. i ii. 


method 
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method may be-purfard; whith eaiy fo dem 
in Me Mind of the pupil. 
Every ene Who has been much cenverſaiſe 
with very young boys, mult know how-protie 
8500 art to ſpeak untruths. The habit oſten 

rohes up With them; and it is ſo connecten 
— N Menn =, „ bafe; nr ungenerous, 
at never cat eæpæct a Conduct good of Brent 
from Hit whom it "prevails, 

In a of educatſon, then, I would uo 
cite every diſgracefel idea, Which Numan 
nuity can invent, to che ic of a mr. In esd 
of teaching a Boy kee amd Jiflithilation; L 
would ffigtndtize every deceitful trick with a 
mark of infanty. The boy Who had been guilty 
of fuch meantieſs, hould be for forme titne com 
pelled to fit alone, and it mould be confidered a 
diſgrace to have any itmtercburſe wich him. On 
the contrary, every reward, Frey and idul- 
gence, ſhould be allowed, in the fight of the 
reft; to him who had GEE 8 a am- 
ner remarkabty open u 

I the culprit is too caltous to be ade 
With ſhame, the capital putiſhments of the 
fehvol muſt be infticted on his perſon. It is a 
painful necefſity. But 1 conſider the habit of 


* 73 \ivd. o. JouRomgen 55 To he, is the nat of 


a fer vi mind. PLUTARCH. 
Not 5 N jek, or inner nt les, are 
to be afl of AnRides, o 


Non br Sr. Bay's ria a Fe ef, Joo N 
ovF iy Haide, mn 2 His nase aun 
Fatt In WIR 6 ati S ae ad. 


mitting a lie even in J. | 
violating 
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＋ . N. INSPIRING . | 
. as a plentiful ſource of all moral 
and I would neglect no methods 

* r hs maturity. 4 it 
may pr gw up till it 
compu of Lees Watch 
8 take eognizatice!”” It Will inevita- 
deprive the perſon in Whom i of their 
1; hoſe good opinion is truly deſirable, and 

grade him beneath the rank of a gentleman, 
however elevated is *condition:©! Were no 
othet<conſequerices to ariſe thin thoſe which 
inate im the n mind, it would 


more àeſirable to. nek the vice up' 15 
pol pp ſoon as" it appears to vegetate: 
| the'mind little and n 1. wh it diſtreſſes 
1 pthc pee = 
on, and bee the the 
porn oy: 88. [283977 9] 9 Mr 
Boys ſhould” alle "Fi ts act a 


au höhourable Part in lt 1 
tranfiftions. Fraud and bee ron 5 
very . If one is e e and e. 
gant, there, er to take advan- 
wg af 1 e and to Pad _ of his- 
little ſtore on exorbitant apterelt,” Such prag 
tices: unraſtrained,, ſow the ſerds of future uſury: 
rer Feen therefore be obliged: 

20 1 „0 de 45%) 

nr, dige bar, Ne a har 7 in 
ae who. hu —— rote e | 
It was ſaidoof the Holy — Þ Pope Alexander 
the 'VIth; and 10 ſon, The father neber 
ke what he meant, the ſon never did what he 
Bad models) though obliquely” recom 


mended by ſome inſtructors. qo 
(222. ax nar SUN A 


to 
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LOML.4hs 105214491 et 1369iq & 4 8 (117 
give; an account of their expences whe 
called upon; and whenever; meanneſs..o5 
dulent tricks are detected, let them he co 
by the infliftion of. gem or Jevere > 
ment. I have; ſeldom, im this Hreatiſe, ate 
on ſeverity of puniſhment.; I never wayld-urge; 
it in the extreme, hut for flagrant vio 
morality.., I recommend it here, ſhould 
amputation for a mortified limb, —.— 1 think 
the ſalvation of every thing eee 
upon it. A man without much learning may; 
be happy and wu? but a wicked man 
be wretched , and ab wurden to all around him. 
And the boy will 5 fail of being 2 had 
man, who is ſuffered to practiſe fraud aud vice 
in his infancy, and, without proper repre 

The temptations which. preſent. themſelyes to 
boys, and allure them to lay out money, are of- 
ten r They ought, therefore, to b 

allowed 2 l Ae, Ripend, But proper 


0 ii fas ess often ſuggeſted that learning has 
not à favourable Juden 61 on the morals, If this 
is \dmetimes'rrue; it probably ariſes from neglect- 
ing ta give as much attention to moral as to H- 
terary inſtruction. It may 9 7 in ſome mea- 
ſure, from the world's pa greater reſpect to 
learning than — 0 hike oo For, cry out 
(ſays Montaigne), of one that. paſſes by, to the 
people, O. what a learned, and 
a good man goes there they will not fail to turn 
their eyes, and addreſs their reſpect to the former. 

There ſhould then be a third cryer, O the darts 
and coxc 1H avi \Mowebapn naBllays: 1] 
+ Nemo malus fell. 


No bad man is happy. wes. Tor 
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precautions muſt be taken to prevent their ex- 
pences exceeding their incomes, The habit of 
contracting a debt, is pregnant with fatal con- 
ſequences. Let the perſons, therefore, of whom 
they purchaſe their fruit and their toys, be ſtrictly 
enjoined not to give credit. I do not with a 
boy to be reſtrained in expending his money, 
when once it is given him. I do not think. 
it right that he ſhould be required to hoard his 
allowance. A miſer at any age. is pitiable and 
contemptible, but a boy-miſer is a deteſtable 
monſter. If all that is mean and ſelfiſh is 
found at that period of life, what can be ex- 
pected in old age? While care is taken to make 
a boy's dealings, wherever money is concerned, 
fair, open, and honourable,, I would leave the 
expenditure of it to his own judgment, It is 
given him for bis little innocent pleaſures 3; 
and let not thoſe pleaſures be interrupted and 
1 by the unneceflary interpoſition of au- 
ority. 
I infiſt on the neceſſity of furniſhing the 
young mind, as early as poſſible, with principles 
of hondur and honeſty, becauſe they will then 
not eafify be eradicated, and becaufe I confider 
thetn 48 of much mbre importance to the ſtate * 
and the individual, than the, principles of litera- 


CF. £246 | 3345 4/2 ne 
ele d $ttiv0s SenAnpn0 To-chrov ige. E-; N 
Se, ved. ATA (ATI natwrxowat IO AIT HN. 
ILET ON Ka, IQAMONAs audit ser dn Hat 
i ſufficient, if each performs, bis buon proper bu- 

Hues. Now,, if | you, have prepared for your country 
' ene honeſt and A LAI meniber ; hv have you 
dons it no ſervice? = _ FKricrerus. 
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ture; To ſend out inte the world à youth 
adorned with all the arts of human learni 


but deficient in good principles and — 
habits; is to let looſe upen mankind that fell 
animal of prey, an accompliſhed villain *. 1, 
I aint forty to have Wan many parents pleaſe 
with artful Fate in their "chin, and at- 
tributing a ſuccelsful . deceit. to. fuperior ſenſe. 
They ſhould reprobate any {uch appearance, as 
the effect not of ſenſe, but of CUNNING: + a 
Tow and deſpicable quality, poſſeſſed in perfec- 
tion by the meaneft intellects, combined with 


the moſt depraved hearts, and r l human 
nature 1. 


Li 495 greg &, We dp el Tags (£699) 5 ing fuer nAt- 
AI THE OPGH — % Quoius tbr, Sti caro 
4raros Te Cwoy ννννν ©5255” MH IRANQE AE H 
wt KAAQE = Tags. ATptur Arx rt Oves N. 
Man, as wt Said, is 4 tame animal; indeed, aubes 
br has the advantage of 4 KiGat yet gr 
Joined to 'a happy natural diſpofition, be 
cories the divineft and the gentleft of al . ; 
but, not ſufficiently or not properly educated, the 
auilaeſ braft un the feb of ib darth, Pilaro-. 
F Cahdf Hers contemnunt. 
Cunnihy mini daſpiſe lireruumo. Lord Bacon. 
In truth; to them its charms are like a fine 
painting © 2 blind man. 
See De la Roehefeucault. 
kb + THAT Nen Art νν AY Thc 
—*＋ e776, IIANOTPTIA. ov TOO IA, Oanirti. 
Aoledge ſedattred from Jaber and other virtue cp. 
— 4 be cunning, net wi/aom. g 
PLArox. Manzxzuvs. 
| There is a MORAL CASUISTRY, or cunning, 
highly unfayourable to virtue. Antiqua —_— 
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nihil aliud, quum racizNps et VITANDA præ- 
cepit: et tunc longè meliores erant viri; poſt- 
quam dofti prodiprunt,//bonz deſunt. Simplex illa 
et aperta virtus in obſcuram et ſolutam ſcientiam 
verſa eſt, docemurque diſputare, non vivere.— 
ports wi/dom Preſcribed only **ohat war to be done, 
and what avoided ; and — men were much better ; 
* men bec n good men became fearce. 
"fample and evident virtue is converted into an 
obſcure and vague A and aue are taught to dif- 
Pute, aur to live. 7 SENECA. 
Bene Shaken qui vetant een agere, 
quod dubites, æquum ſit an iniq uum: X.QUIPAS 
ENIM LUCET 1PSA TEN SE; dubitatio cogita- 
tionem ſignificat injuriæ. They adviſe well, _ 


Forbid us rn do any thing about which you goubr 
then it is juſt or 2 or 4B 5 Hines conſpicupus 
tes an idea 0 injuſtice. 
| | ENO. 
Bat while we recommen ree- ſpeaking and 
plain-deating,” we muſt caution againſt their ex- 
emes, rudeneſs" and folly. The art of pleaſing 
is certainly to be ſtudied, ſo far as it is con fiſtent 
with truth and honbur. . may be honeſt, with- 
duc Pein ſavage. 1.47 1310GgQQ 
Si dene te novi metues,- tine Lolli, DAG... 
| Senrrantis ſpeciem præbere, proteſſus anne. 
Ut matrona meretrici diſpar exit atque 
Diſcolor, inſido ſcurtæ diſtabit amicus. 
Eſt huic diverſum-vitio witium prope majus : Dr... 
Aſperitas agreſtis, et inconcinna, gravi/que 
.,Quz ſe commendat roxs a en. DENT1BUS 
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* An. 121131 190 sn 
TNSTRUCTION in religious and. oral 
principles ought to come from a parent. 
or this reaſon it is, perhaps, that in many 
ſchools there has been no proviſion made for it, 
and that boys have been well acquainted with 
- the claſſics, and at the fame time igngrant ol the 
moſt obvious doctrines of religion: . 
hut as it often happens, that parents have net 
opportunities to give attention to this poi 
and, indeed, when their ſons, reſide. at ſchools 
and at a diſtance from them, cannot take this 
office upon themſelves; it becomes nece to 
ſet apart, in places of education, ſome time for 
religidus inſtruction. It ſhould by no means 


WYGViDTY, s: 


** Yet, after all the boaſts of ſcience, philoſo- 
1 polite learning, and whatever conſtitutes a 
education, *rhere is nothing renders the 

mind ſo truly LiBERAL as RATIONAL RELIGION, 
or the generous and ſublime doctrines of unſo- 
Þhiſticated Chriſtianity, | * 
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5 ON GIVING BOYS 

neglected; for if the mind is not early $ 
i with religioys iggag, it will not after- 
wards admit them without great difaculty. 


The propere pereſt day is obyiouſſy the Sabbath +. 
I need not infiſt 6 che eonſtant attendance of 


* In Rouſſrau's opinion, boys f fifteen ate too 
—— to be furniſhed wich religious ideas. 
ee Suffer not, ye pstontt, dhe deceitful hait of 
a gaudy. novelty ito ſeduce you. Becavtiggs of 
trying an your children the dangerous experiment 
of a method not yet warranted by ſucceſs, 
the holy maxims of our forefathers, maxims ſo 
venerad]e for their authority and antiquity, be al- 


Wa t before your eyes. Be ticular] 
| ns neglect religion in the ———5 of 
your children. In vain will you ur to con- 
duct them by any other path. If THEN any 
DEAR o vo, if you EXPECT. FROM THEM 
Sir AND COMFORT, from peligipn mult be 
derived 1 sand your own, Take ar 
. that e not induced, by an idle vanity, to 
facri 3g theſe innacent victims to a CRIMINAL 
LOVE or SINGULARITY, and that the misfor- 
tunes in which you involve them may not, * 
day, contribute to your confuſion and deſpair.” 
Father . 
= I cannot help animadyerting on ſome 'TRA- 
FELLED perſons, who-endeavgur do runder Sunday 
a day of public diverſions, in imitation of foreign 
e pps it be ſpapriſipg if the indig- 
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the pupils at church. That duty is, I believe, 
never neglected in reputable ſchools. _ But in 
the evening, or in the . of divine ſer- 
vice, inſtruction may be given in private with 
great Bs 4 Various methods have been 
introduced; but I would till adhere to the 
church catechiſm. Let it be learned by heart, 
and explained in the maſt familiar manner by 
the inſtructor. One of Secker's lectures ſhould 
be flowly and attentively read with remarks and 
explanations, and the whole lecture ſhould con- 
clude with a. chapter of the Old or New Teſta- 
ment read and illuſtrated. r ee 
The number of books written on purpoſe to 
introduce young peqple to religious kyowledge, 
is mifinite; I would corfine the attention gf 
the ſcholar to the Catechiſm, Secker's Lec- 
tures, Nelſon's Works, and tae Bible. 
Many perſons have bjęcted to the long eſta- 
bliſhed method of teaching children to read, 
by uſing the Teſtament: they rather wiſn, chat 
they ſhould be initiated hy Afop's Fables, or 
ſome limilar book. For my own part, I know 
of no book ſo; well agapted to this purpoſe as 
the Teſtament. The language is remarkably 
eaſy, and familiar; and I wii! add, that the 
matter is entertaining to childien. The eaſy 
narrative pleaſes them, and I know of no one 
inconvenience which can reſult from the uſual 
practice. Poſſibly ſome advantages may attend 
it. It may impreſs on the memory many fcrip- 
tural paſſages, which would never be properly 
attended to at another age. If we really be- 


lieve the goſpel, we can never object to giving 


the young mind its firſt tincture of letters _ 
wo i ke 
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"Rr ya — $0 appt ge! to be rather 
entimene 17 5 ig, than of Fe 
bobs co ſpecially y at ag "Sa age, 1 
Molild 1e Yar) pains in inſpiring a pupils 
heart' with a'glow. a devotion, and with reli- 
pious ous affetions.” than 4 furniſhing the intel- 
w Pp 


ith doctrines 4, injons, or matters of 
fact, unconnected with! ty and ſentime 


Let him be taught not only to call the Supreme 
Being his Father, but to love, and revere him 
with 4 truly filial. 

"The method of effe&ing this purpoſe, 
is to let him learn prayers compoſed in a pa- 


hs Main y objections are very warmly urged againſt 
this — by by thoſe whom we yur no againſt 
to ſuſpect of Deiſm. But our Saviour paid a moſt 
. mee to children; wm the — 
cĩty goſpel is\congenial to the ſimplicity o 
the young, und wap "oY mind. He prodadl 
not in his, infancy, may 
de too much diſguſted with its ſimplicity to read 
afterwards with due veneration. _ 
+ Volo” autem hifce dari operam, non ut om- 
mum controverſiarum nodos ſciat ſolvere diſcipulus 
nc ſubtiliſſimas teneat diſtinctiones; ſed ut de fide 
l fit certus. 1 wiſh 
thoſe to be applied ro, mot jo as that the ſcholar may 
And how: 10 untie all the — points of controver- 
fies, and bt] maſter n but 
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mh repeat the 50 = ES oy 
'* polar 


rom the 

92 eren devotional 1 E 15 advan- 
peruſed, ng a Well-wiitten hymn, or 

er r re compoſition in good verſe, may 

be occaſionally committed to memory. Care 
miſt be taken, that the proper warmth of dey 
votion deviates not into enthuſiaſm. There 
will be no danger, if improvement "of undeb- 


ſtandi ing keeps 2 with improvement of heart. 


* 


To acquire a due ſenſe of the religion of the 
heart, will not be conſidered as a diſagreeable taſk; ; 
ike the ſtudy of that ſpecies of religion which is 
often taught by the injudicious. >; will afford 
2 very lively pleaſure, The. ſentimental affec- 
tions of boys are often extremely ſuſceptible, 
and theſe. will be powerfully ie * 2 


oth R 
"Phe buſineſs of a Choo! ould x — 
mentengy : cloſe without a prayer. Boys may 
appear to give it little attention; and indeed 


they will not always join in ſupplication with 
that ſeriouſneſs and ardour which is to be 4 

ſired : Vet now and then the mind will, be In 
ſuch a tone, as to be greatly affecd with a pro- 
per prayer, and many will catch a ſpirit of de- 
votion. Seeds will be ſown, which, though 
they may lie a long while without germinating, 
will one day ſpring up, and bear fruit in en, 
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T * Nec feuſtra vocat e xorabile numen. Wor on 

vain does he call upon an exorable dein 
Srarius. 
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It is to be hoped, that there are no parents 
wicked and injudicious enough to have no re- 
gard to the religious education of their child- 
ten . Religion will not only nme to 

* E50 Goyal THY Nee unn TH 49 — 
8 Tpxxtiaev * Krrirvere, biegt: amt 'V ET R jn 
vr w0i6:121., Sams willing to avoid ſuperſtition. fall 
into the oppoſite extreme of downright atheiſm, over- 


| leaping © whey lies in the midſt, true g. 


ee 6 PLUTARCH,,: 


But if. parents ſhew no value for the offices of 
religion, the little which boys are taught at ſchoul 
muſt be loſt, where all thee. 3 is good ought- to be 
cheriſhed. with pecylit'ca n eren under a ane 
eve. | 7 "1 

2 tu miraris, fi rATE188 1 -Glins/?: Can you 

be furprijed that a /es mintics the FATHER? \ 

Fed s dt ems ein! 10 9982 Pkaures. 
probum eſſe patrem oportet qui gnatum um 

Efie probiorem, quam ipſus eft, poſtulat. 


The father ought''to br Ls indeid. awho requires 
that bis ſon ſhould be a a ter man than be is him- 


felf. Idtn. 


Next to religion,” Jet he boy be early taught to 
reverence his reaſon; to let it guide all his ac- 
tiofis. ' Sr vis TIBI OMN1A a TE 
SUBJICE RaTioni. Moultos reges, fi ratio te 
rexerit. Ab ills diſces, quid et quemadmodum 
aggredi debeas. / you wiſh to ſubjet every thin 
to yen, ſubje yourſelf to reaſon, You will 175 
many, if reaſon ſhall rule you, You will learn from 
ber what you eught to undertake, and how. S NECA. 

But it is ealy to preſcribe. To practiſe, the 
rules, 'Hic labor, hoc opus. This is the difficulty, 
this the work; and here is ſeen the necettity of 
GRACE» 


preſerve 


A sxrse OF RELIGION, 333 
preſerve "their innocencc, and Gray down IF the 
bleling of Providence? * but wil 1400 ZE 


Fd 
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*The END OP LEARNING is to repair the ruins 
of our firſt parents, by regainin to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, 
to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the 
neareſt, by poſſeſiin our fouls” of true Värtue, 
which being ante to the heavenly grace of 
faith, RY 2 che HIGHEST PERFECTION, 


art 10 If Mit rot 


40 There! are many wb paſs” a thoughel: ess life 


in a perpetual unconcern for religion, who are en- 
virely- taken up with the follies, amuſements, the 
hurry and bulineſs of the world, who baniſh a!) 
{ſerious refleftions as a melancholy employment, 
and make an art of forgetting themſelves. 
One great cauſe of this ſeems to be, a bal 
edugation- The inſtroction which is given to the 
lower and middle ſort; is frequently an inſtruction 
which relates chiefly, if not ſalely, to this life. 
* they are diſſuaded from idlegeſs or extrava- 
gance, or any other vice, or if they are exhorte } 
to any thing praiſe-worthy, it is often by no other 
arguments Than thoſe. which are drawn from the 
bare preſent advantage ot diſadvantage ariſing from 

a good or bad behaviour They are ſoon able 
to obſerve, that their inſtructors live as if the chief 
vood of man confiſted in profit and pleaſure, and 
4 Ne refuſe of time were ſufficient for the ſervice 

f God. 

«© Young perſons of a higher rank and ſtation 
too often learn from example, if not from the 
mouth of their parents, that people of faſhion 
enter into this world To TAKE THEIR, PASTIME 
THEREIN ; that a great part of their life is to be. 
ſpent 1n faſhionable amuſements, the reſt in polite 
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354 ON GIVING BOS 


adv erſity the beſt conſolation, and at all times a 
a pure and lively pleaſure. | 


learning, or in POLITICAL wis non, and in other 
temporal concerns; and that religion 1s either not 
to be minded, or that a few acts of it are to be 
now and then performed for the ſake of decency, 
and in civil compliance with cuſtom. 
„ By ſuch means it comes to paſs, that many 
young perſons have their ſenſes much, and their 
underſtanding little employed, or not to good 
purpoſe; that external objects take firm poſſeſſion 
of their minds, and are hardly made to give place 
to thoſe of more importance, which reaſon and re- 
velation ſuggeſt; and that they are diſpoſed to 
Ay from theſe to the Wok LD, wirtyu waicH 
THEY HAVE CONTRACTED AN , EARLY FAMI- 
LIARITY. ae 8 
The common practice of the world, when we 
are grown up, has the ſame bad effect that a 
wrong education, and the contagion of domeſtic 
faults, produce in our earlier days. When young 
rſons become their own maſters, they find them- 
ſelves ſurrounded with multitudes employed in 
vain diverſions, or in buſineſs almoſt as vain. 
Some they ſee purſuing wealth, honour, and 
wer, with as much induſtry as if they were to 
live here for ever, and with as little conſcience as 
if there were no future ſtate : others they ſee con- 
triving how to amuſe and entertain themſelves in 
the moſt agreeable manner, according to their 
depraved taſte, and placing all happineſs in the 
leaſure of the ſenſes. From the one ſort they 
[con to be moſt diligent about the things of leaſt 
value, and not ſcrupulous concerning the methods 
to obtain them ; from the other, they learn to 
fill up all their vacant hours with fooliſh or wicked 
diverſions; from both, To comMposE THEIR 


MINDS 


A SENSE OF RELIGION. ze; 


MINDS, INTO A FALSE SECURITY, to go non qui 
eundum eſt, ſed qua itur, not where wiſdom di- 
res, but where cuſtom” leads; to imagine that it 
is ſafe to follow a multitude, and To Live LIE E 


OTHERS, and that What is {6 eommior cannot be 
dangerous.” bn 905. « 2015210 ner: 
If, by accuſtoming children ro nr 6vTwarn 
PORMS OF RELIGION, as by making them keep 
ſilence and kneel whey others pray, &c. a general 
notion be gradually impreſſed upon their minds 
that ſome reverence is due to a power' which they 
do not ſee, and that there exiſts an authority to 
which all mankind, the rich and great as weil as 
the poor and mean, muſt equally bow, a good 
end will be gained. Beſides, by this means, a me- 
chanical habit will be formed, which wilb not be 
laid aſide, till by degtees they come to know the 
reaſon of it, and to enter into it with underſtand- 
ing and jl-afore, c.“ FIAT 
* 5 2 Ste Dre. 2 — on Educ. 
any of which art, as m de expected, very 
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15 255 to perceive, thet the Engliſh u uni- 
e are in leſs repute than they were 
formerly. The rich and great, who, at one 
time, would on no account have omitted to 
and their ſons thither, now frequently place 
tem; under ſome private tutor to finiſh them, as 
t is called, and then immediately ſend them on 
their travels. There ſeems among all orders to 
prevail a diſcontent® on the relaxation of diſ- 


cipline, 


4 Some, writers ſeem to think that univerſities. 
zre injurious to learning, and that inſtruction is 
likely to be beſt afforded, when the inſtructor is 
REWARDED, SOLELY BY rut schol As. They 
v. ould: have no foundations, no fellowſhips, no 
exhibitions. . I tear, with all the appearance of 
roſound wiſdom, "theſe writers are not very ſolid 
thinkers. Have not theſe advantages called forth 
thcuſands to literary eminence, by affording them 
opportunities ? Have they not produced an infinite 
number of uſeful ſcholars, who elſe would have 
been condemned by poverty to mechanical labours ? 
Do not great national eſtabliſhments for the edu- 


cation 


- 
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cipline, and the uſeleſs and frivolous exerciſes 
required for the attainment of academical ho- 
nours. i POLE 5-47" 

I have myſelf refided long in one of the uni- 
verſities (and the ſiſters are much alike), and I 
have ſeen in it many evils. But J reſtrained my 
indignation, by aſking myſelf the queſtion, 
where J could have been placed in this ſublunary 
world without ſeeing many evils? I ſaw im- 
morality, habitual drunkenneſs, idleneſs, igno- 
rance, and vanity, openly and boaſtingly * ob- 
truding themſelves on public view. I ſaw 
them triumphing without controul over the 
timidity of modeſt merit f. Many things ap- 

fo In „Gil 5 | If. | peared, 
caticn of youth, | excjude | thoſe ups TART PR. 
TENDERS, Who would: ouly, miſlead, by their igno- 
rance and effrontery, the fimple, generous, and 
unſuſpecting? Do not the hongurs and emoluments 
of degrees, profeſſorſhips, headſhips. and other 
diſtinguiſned offices, excite and reward literary ex- 
cellence? I appeal for an anſwer to paſt times, if 
not to the preſent. Beiides all this, ought not 
LIBERAL inſtructors to be independent of the ca- 
price of their pupils? | PRs 

In modern times, the moſt: vicious conduct is 
often' purſued for the saxz Or DISTINCTION, 
without the 1nsTIGaTION or PassSton. Many 


young men have been ruined by the perverſe va- 


nity of being called, in a cant language, a BUCK, 
a PICKLE, Or a KNOWING ONE ; debauchees and 
drunkards from aftectation. 
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peatred openly, that deſerved the warmeſt difap- 
probation; but I ſtill knew there were amiable 
and Worthy characters, and excellent practices 
und inſtitutions, Which were not ſo generally 
noticed, becauſe they did not force themſelves 
on the attention, but were concealed in the 
ſhade of literary retirement. Like the modeſt 
fowret, they: were over-run by _ rankneſs of 
the weeds, 

I could iy account 5 the le 1 beheld. 
It was not to be wondered at, that ſo great a 
number of young men, juſt emancipated from 
fchool, and from a parent's authority, ſhould 
break out into irregularities, when encouraged by 
mutual example. Their paſſions were firong, 
their reafon immature, their experience defec- 
eve. Pride, vanity, and the love of pleaſure, 
urge them to any conduct that could. either 
confer diſtinction, or afford tification. Many 
had money at command. Theſe moft deyoutly 


followed faſhion (that 8 which allures 
the vain with irxeſiſtible charms to all that 


is ruinous and ridiculous), and were clofely 
purſued by other young men of ſpirit, as the 
called themſelves, who were obliged to cd 
A heavy debt to a their extravaganee “. 


ne Air N | \ ] 


But if any one is modeſt, and in orber reſpers a des 
man, and one that is not able to. biar intemperance of 
life. and drunkenneſs from day to day —— ſuch an one 
15 overlooked, and is of no conſideration. 

EMOSTHENES. . 

. Conſidering the enormous expence of univer- 
6 ity education, occaſioned by the influence of bad 
examples, and conſidering alſo the little emolu- 


ments 
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I believe, under the fame-circumftances, | young 
men, in any place, would exhibit the ſame ap- 
pearances ; and if there is too little reſtraint, 
and I think there is too little, the fault is not in 
the ſtatutes and regulations either of the umver- 
ſity or of the colleges, but in the age which will 
not impoſe or bear reſtraint. & there are 
officers whoſe hands are inveſted with every 
neceſſary power; and there is little doubt} but 
that the very glaring abuſes whieh have ariſen 


ments of the inferior clergy,; we muſt not wonder 
that many adopt the ſentiments of an old writer, 
fince few are philoſoph eres. 
«« I had rather, faid one, make my childe a 
cobler than a preacher; a tankard-bearer. than a 
ſcholar. For what ſhall my ſonne ſeke for learn- 
ing, When he ſhall_never get thereby a lying ? 
Set my ſonne to that whereby he may get ſome- 
what. Do you not fee, how every one catcheth 
and pulleth from the church what thei can R 1 
feare me, one dai they will plucke down church 
and all, Call you this the goſpell, when men 
ſeke onlie for to provide for. their bellies, and care 
not a groate though. their, ſoules go to helle? A 
patrone of a benefice will have a poor yngrame 
ſoule, to beare the name of a parſone for twentie 
marke or tenne pounde: and the patrone himſelf 
will take up for his ſnapſhare, as good as an hun- 
dred marke. Thus God is robbed, learnyng de- 
caied, England diſhonoured, and honeſtie not re- 
garded.” W1Llson's Arte of Rhetoricke. 


+ Vix artibus honeſtis pudor retinetur ; ne dum 
inter CERTAMINA VITIORUM. Modeſty is with 
difficulty preſerved by every honeft art, Much Jo/5 
amidſt rivalries for eminence in dice. TaCciTuss 
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'upy while it-has|in:dogmant,: will at laſt ſtimu- 
late thera: tq-exettoits full;force...! 319 T1 8 is 

Wbden the diſcipline; ſhalll be xeſtored, and the 
obſolete. exerciſes: aboliſhed , no places in the 
wetld will be better adapted tom a ſtudious life 
than our noble univerſities. Much ruſt has 
been cantracted in them by time, many evils 
deeply rooted, which cannot be eradicated but 
bythe : legiſlative arm; yet, with all their imper- 
fections, 1 will maintain, that no place is able 
to furniſh more advantages to the real ſtudent+. 
Im them are founded ſome of the fineſt libraries 
on earth; not only public libraries for the general 
uſe of members of the univerſity, but libraries in 


. each:: college, ſcarcely leſs convenient than if 


they vrere in the ſtudent's own apartment. In the 


Hs to logie, &c. which. raw boys are obliged 
e r words of Lord Bacon: 
-Thoſe grave ſciences, Jogic and rhetoric, the 
e tor JaNENEnt, ; the: other, for ornament, do 
ole the learner ripe for both; elſe it is, 4 


one ſhould learne to weigb, or meaſure, or to paint 


the winde. Thoſe arts are the rules and direc- 
tions how to ſet forth and diſpoſe the matter: and 
if the minde be empty thereof; if it have not gag 
thered that which Cicero cal eth Sylva and Supel-, 
lex, ſtuffe and variety, to begin with thoſe; a:ts, 
it doth work but this effect; that the wiſdome f 
thoſe arts, which is great and univerſal, will ze 
MADE, ALMOST CONTSMPTIBLE, AND DEGENE- 
Ar INTO, CHILD.SH SOPHISTRY,” | 
es Bacon. 
Ikhhis is really the caſe in the univerſities. 


' +: Fexcept London, where more opportunities are 


to be found than any where elſe, 


s 


univerſity . 


* 
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univerſity at large, '"profeſſorſhips”! eſtabliſhed 
with ample ſtipends; in -colleges5 tutors and 
lecturers. The buildings convenient; elegant, 
ſpacious, airy. Tbe apartments of ſtudents for 
the moſt part handſome and commodious, ſilertt, 
retired, and in every reſpect fitted for a life or 
ſtudy. Sweet gardens and roves; delightful 
walks, and rural retreats v. Add to all this, 
that the high antiquity of the places, and the 
many great and learned perſons who have iſſued 
from them, give them a moſt venerable air, and 
tend to animate 1 CU with. 4 1 .— 
emulation . 89 10 
But as this n may * Aiſtane, and as, in 
the ſincerity of my heart, I conſider the ſending 
a'ſon thither at preſent, without particular pre- 


Some very eminent roxrs have not hower er 
been ver 1555 of ihe univerſities. Witneſz Mil. 
ton and „cum Multis aliis. The fettering of 
ſuch men wp ſtatutes, diſputations, &c. Kc. was 
Hike confining an eagle in a cage. 

'+"Chm ea loca denne, in 12 memoria 
dignos viros acceperimus multos eſſe verſatos magis 
moveam ar, &c. . Me qdidem 1FS& 111K 
vos Tu Arnd non tam operibus magnificis 
exquifitiſque antiquorum artibus delectant, quam 
recordatione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſque Ha- 
BITARF, Ubi SEDtaE, ubi DiSPUTARE fit ſolitas. 
When wwe fee thoſe places in which many memorable 


men have been converſant, abe are more affected with. 


the idea, Go. . For my own part, our Athens 
does not pleaſe me ſo much by it magnificent buildings, 
Ofc, as by the recellection of 1TS GREAT lex, 


aubere each 'of them 1 ed : to lecke, to v, 2 _— 
| 10. 


R 6 cautions, 
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utions, as a molt dangerous meaſure; a mea- 
which. may probably be, deſtructive of his 
i his morals, his health, his character, 
N me to point out, as well as I am 

ble, the moſt likely means to ſave all theſe from 
deſtruction, and to obtain the natural advan- 


In the firſt, place, boys ſhould not be ſent to 
the univerſity, ſo young as they often are . I 
is really crgel. to let a boy of fifteen be precipi- 
tated into drunkenneſs and debauchery. By a 


too early entrance, his health will be injured, his 


5 „ Mechovius, who has written very ſenſibly on 
the ſubject of education in his Hermathena, ad- 
viſes, that the ſcholar ſhould be kept at ſchool till 
the age of ou and TwenTY. Upon which 
circumftance the judicious Morhof remarks, Quam 
bene cum republica ageretur, fi beatis illis modeſt- 


iſque gradibus primum ad academias, et ab illis 


ad cathedras, tribunalia, et ſubſellia procederemus. 
Sed volatica hodiè omnia ſunt et ſuperficiaria, 
cum = ore juvenum ſolam oftentare ſpe- 
ciem, .quam ſolidam præſtare eruditiorem, malit; 
quo ſir, ut prope diem Barbaries omnia occupet, 
et ubique improbitas et ignorantia triumphet. 
How" happy would it be for the public, if we ſhould 
advance by theſe flow and modeft fteps de the uni wer- 


fry, and then to the pulpit, the bar, Ce. But in 


the preſent time, ail our improvements are haſty.and 
Juperficial, fence moſt young men had rather make an 
eftentatious diſplay of appearances, than acquire ſolid 
erudition; whence it ari/es that barbariſm has almoſt 


* 


every where triumph, 
23113 


feized every thing, and that wickedneſs and ignorance 


morals 
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morals depraved. Examples and opportunities 
for vice abound, and the inexperience, and want 
of reſolution, characteriſtic of boys, will render 
it difficult to avoid contagion. There are in- 
ſtances of thoſe -who ' have gone through” win 
ſafety at this very early age: but they are Few; 
in compariſon with 'thoſs who” have ee 
ſuch injuries as they have long and ſevere] y felt. 
Every one, on putting on the academical dre Mit 
commences a man in his "own opinion, ant 
often endeavour to fupport the character 245 
practice of manly vices; 'T adviſe; therefor 

that no boy ſhall be ſent to the univerſity earl 
is nineteen years old *. An additionaFreaſor is; 
that, in four years, he may take a batchelor's ge- 
gree; and four years bring him to the age at 
Which he may go into orders, or enter with 
propriety into other profeſſions.” But when. 2 
1. enters at fifteen to. 'he lakes his degree at 


' IT 8 


MM. John Clarke 00 the ſame opinion; but 
the reaſon. he gives for his opinion is, that the vul- 
gar method of teaching in ſchools 1s so very: 
SILLY, that a boy cannot be prepared for college 
before that age. — It is very certain, that from 
boys being ſent too ſoon to the univerſity, the 
work of the ſchool is obliged to be done there for 
three years. Whereas ſcience and philoſophy are 
the proper ſtudies of the univerſity, esd to 
their inſtitution. 

+ Till the childe hath ſome good onderfanding 
of himſelf aud book; till he can command the 
one, and well. uſe. the other, what ſhould: he do 
abroad either at the univerſities, 3 innes of court, or 


in a farre country? , .. Vouth will leave that i 
they | 'v 
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nineteen, and then waits till three · and twenty 
without employment. Tbis awkward interval 
is not oſten ſpent in the univerſity, but in the 
country, and in the employments of a ſportſ- 
man rand man of pleaſure. Four years of idle- 
neſs muſt make great havock in his learned at- 
tainments. Let it be conſidered how much 
more advantageouſly the four years from fiſteen 
to nineteen would — in a well- directed 
ſehool. Such 4 foundation would be laid in 
elaffcal learning, as would ſcarcely ever give 
way, even though it ſhould fuſer a temporary 
ne lect. Justen Iain e DIIDLSS ory 
rh zam aware chat all boys cannot wait at 
ſchool till nineteen, becauſe vacancies in ſcholar- 
ſhips; exhibitions, and ſellowſhips, often ſum- 
mon them unexpectedly before that time. But 
I muſt exhort parents not to let their ſons ineur 
danger of moral and mental corruption; for the 
ſake of adding a few pounds a year to their al- 
lowance. Where any conſiderable advantage 


is to be obtained, I cannot expect, in theſe 


times, that it Will be forogone; but every pre- 
caution muſt be uſed to obviate the ill conſe- 
quences of embarking a boy GALLEY! weer 
r on a wide aſs: comm; ro ocean. 19118 1847 U; 


e 1 1 1 1 b 4271414 por JY 41069 


they 1 not and find no ſweetneſſe in, and 
will go to that which they can do, and their na- 
tures mult needs reliſh. 
8 Woopwaro's Childe's Patrimonie: 
But let them underſtand their books, and they 
will not fail to find a ſweetneſs in them. 


$3153 Whenever 
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Whenever the circumſtances of the parent 
will admit, a private tutor of character — be 
engaged. A compenſation muſt be made him 
ſufficient to induce him to inſpect his pupil not 
only in the hours of ſtudy, but alſo of amuſe : 
ment; and I would give particular directions, 
that the pupil ſhould never take a walk or a ride 
but in the company of the private tutor, or of 
thoſe whom he may approve. A faithful tutor, 
who will, thus condeſcend to watch the mortal 
conduct of bis pupil, will be far more defirable 
than a man of genius and learning, who a 
only attend to literary improvement. 

| hall not lay down any rules for F ec ih 
duct of academical ſtudy, but ſhall content my- 
ſelf with adviſing the patent to place his ſon un- 
der ſome ingenious and worthy. tutor, and then 
to ſubmit the conduct of bis education at the 
univerſity entirely to his direction. The col- 
lege tutors, are often, it ĩs to be preſumed a, men 
of judgment, as well as learning and morals, and 
are well qualified: to direct the ſtudent in every 
part of his conduct. It is at the ſame time to 
be lamented that from the number of pupils 
uſually allotted to one, he is incapable of paying, 


all that attention to each, which a tender parent 


muſt deſire. For that reaſon, I wiſh a private 


0 
4 


a patterne for imitation, ſo 1 know it to be above 
my cenſure.“ 


ven tutor 


2 Touching ſome tutors and their proceeding * 
with their pupils, then and now, as I think it not 


Woobwanp's Childe's Patrimonie. 
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tutor to be joined with the college or official 
tutor, whenever it can conveniently be effected. 
Town, for my own part, L ſhould be afraid to 
truſt a ſon without one The private tutor, it 
muſt de remembered; ſhould/ have the whole 

t of the pupfl's finances. Searcely 
any but thoſe who have reſided in the univerſity, 
or are parents of pupils, can form an adequate 
idea of the many evils of every kind and degree, 
which would be avoided by giving a prudent 


private tutor full powers to port: the es- 
of this diſcip le. 817 


Under duch reftrivions, — with 2 foe 
public alterations, I repeat, that no place is 
better calculated' for Ttudious young men, than 
theſe venerable ſeats of the muſes, to which 
they have for ages reſorted. To prove that 
they are capable of forming the greateſt cha- 
racters in every ee I appeal to the 
annals of my country. And I cannot help 


thinking, Borg their 2. enemies, thoſe Deb 


wiſh-to deſtroy, or totally alter their conſtitu- 
tion, are of that deſcription of men who envy 
the advantages which they have never ares? 
or who, from an unfortunate mode of think; 
endeavour-to overturn all the antient eſtabliſh. 
Wen, civil and eccleſiaſtical *. 


In academii confluxus eff ingeniorum vario- 
rum, etiam diverſiſſimorum; repertuntur ibi ho- 
mines pravi etiam ac flagitiofi, per quos animi 
fiimpliciores facile corrumpuntur, Eſt ibi etiam 
major aliquanto vivendr libertas, quam in præſen- 
tia der ſu eum parentum, Dantur occafiones 

diſcurrendi 
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diſcurrendi, potandi, ludendi alea et tefleris/ 711g 
Adde quòd reperiantur, qui his modis quæſtum 
faciunt, ſtuſtæque juventutis prom ptitudinem fad 
cUitatemy ue, habeant vectigalem. An ergo neos 
filios tot perionlis ultrò exponam ? Seilicet otiqu?, 
caſts, moderate, ſobris, honeſte viritur, academi3 
ſolk except. Vel ſi hoc mals fingitur, quid, non 
et alibi proſpicimus ſecuritati By obo ?”? Aut fi 
poſſumus alibi, cur licebit minus in academia ? 
Sunt profectò ibi quoque leges, ſunt mipiſtratas) 
funt viri honeſtatis virtutiſque amantes, et inter- 
dum plus, quam nonnulli volunt, rigidi ac ſeveriq 
Non 1gitur academia in cauſa fi qui in ed mals 
virant, non ordo profeſſorius, non eætera à regi- 
bus optimè conflituta et quantà poſſuat obſervurĩ 
{ola diligentia. . Quare, manet verim quod 
in quebam ius, educationis locum maxime 
done um academiam eſſe. In the univerfity, there 
is 4 confluence / various diſpofitiau; even of the 
moſt” oppoſite.” * ad, nay very withed perſons ars 
fend there, iy uon unbeding minds are cu 
cerruptid. Tbere ir alf there a greater laritude of 
ling, ibam iu the preſence au und ibe eye of the 
parents. | Opportunities of making excurſrons, | of 
drinking, of playing with dice and cand.. Aa 
10 this, thet-there are thoje who taks advantage of 
theſe proceedings, and levy contributions on the thaught=- 
Ke fine/s and good-nature of inexperienced youth, — 
at, then, fhall I, of my own accord, expoſe my 
ehild to ſo many dangers ? Verily tht world goes on 
chaſtely, moderately, ſoberly, honeſtly, every where 
but in the univer/ity. Now, if this is really the 
caſe, why do we not ſeek ſecurity for our children 
elſewhere ? Or, indeed, if we can find it jo el/e- 
wwhere, hat ſhould hinder us from finding it in 


the wniver/ity? There alſo are laws, there are ma- 


giftrates, there are men who love hanefly and virtue, 
aud whe are ſometimes firiter and ſeverer than — 
a 
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weld them. The univerſity is not therefore to 
be: blamed, becauſe ſome Hoe CT in it; no, 
nor the: prefeffors, \ nor the . other wife eftabliſhments of 
great arge oll time," which are o6/erved as erh | 
ata e ana manners will parmite «\\\ . Where" 
fore thut | remains true: ubich'] hinted : above, that 
the. univerſity i Hill \the- fitte/? place for education 
JoanNEs ScRe FE Rus, de Informat. Literar. 


In the above ſection I have only taken notice of 
the Engliſh univerſities. I am nor experimentally 
acquainted with any others; but 1 know chat 
great pains have been taken to recommend the 
Scotch and foreign univerſities, to Exgliſpmen.— 
They certainly can be ſuperior in no other reſpect 
but friere/s of oikipline, I I believe Europe can- 
not produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, 
in opulence, buildings, libraries, profefforſhips, 
ſcholarſhips, and all the external dignity and me- 
chanical apparatus of fearning. If there is an in- 
ſeriority, it is in the rensoxs, not in the places or 
their conſtitution. And here I cannot help con- 
feſſing, that A debre to pleaſe the great, and bring 
them to the univerſities, for the ſake of honour 
and profit, and other POLTTICAL motives, cauſes 
a compliance with Jaſhionable manners, a relaxation 
of diſcipline, and à connivance ar ee fotly 3 
and vice. 

I wilt only add one more caution. before I leave: | 
the ſubject of literary advice. Let not the ſcholar 
think his education finiſhed, when all the forms of 
it are completed. Let him not cloſe his books as 
ſoon as he has relinquiſhed his tutor. Improve- 
ment is the buſineſs of life. And his days will 
paſs away pleaſantly, who makes a daily addition 
to his ideas. But he who deſerts his books, from 
à common and miſtaken notion, that after a cer- 
tain number of years ſpent in the uſual forms, he 
1s * will ſoon find that his _ o_ — 

eſert 
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deſert him. Nox x Buono HI NON CERNCA DE. 
DIVENTAR. MEGLIORE.. He is not good aube does: 
Not. endeavour, 1 become better. He will have re- 
nounced one of the beſt modes of ſpendi ag 011”, 
cum dignitate, à reſpectable retirements Some of 
the moſt important profeſſions: ſhould not be, as 
they often are, merely 4 genteel retreat for idleneſi; 
NOMINE MAGNIFICO, SEGNE /OTIUM. x. 
3 „Fü 1 doi HOGIBD 

I omit. what J had ſaid on the late prohibition of 
private tutors at Cambridge, by the deſire: of a 
reſident, member of that univerſity, who very ob- 
ligingly informed me, that though private tutors - 
are prohibited, in order to ptevent ſome grent 
abuſes, yet when they are wanted for the purpoſes 
which I have recommended in this ſection, they 
are allowed . clandeſtinely, or rather by conni- 
vance. ib | | | 

Jam alſo informed, that ſome reſormations be- 
gin to tale place in Oxford; particularly that 
programmas have been iſſued out, requiring the 
younger members to be in their colleges at eleven 
o'clock at night. This I am told is only the pre- 
lude to other ſalutary regulations. The public 
has indeed every thing to hope from the judgment 
of the preſent Vice- chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Den- 
nis, Preſident of St. John's College. The very 
re ſpectahle Dean of Chriſt- church, Dr. Bagot, has 
alſo ſet; an illuſtrious example, in reſtoring the 
diſcipline of his college. It is an arduous under- 
taking; but there is the more virtue and glory in 
the accompliſhment of it. | | 

I hope I may take the liberty to add, from a 
ſincere deſire to prevent evil, that ſtudents ſhould 
not in general reſide more than ſeven years in any 
univerſityv. Secluded. from the pains and pleaſures 
of ſympathy, and from ſocial and family cares aud 
ſatisfactions, they ſink into a SELFISHNESS 

11912 INDOLENCG:, 
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INDOLENCE, no leſs fatal to enjoyment than to 
improvement. Thoſe, however, who are really 
and not onhy nominalhy engaged in teaching, in 
lecturing, or in ſuperintending morals, may cer- 
tainly Re51DE without local injury, as long as their 
circumſtances and inclination ſhall „ All 
others are moſt truly characterized by the appella- 
tion of the Drones of Society, 1GNAVUM PECUS. 
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Ad que noſcenda iter ingredi, tranſmittere mare 
ſolemus; ea ſub oculis poſita negligimus. The 
very things which we go journies and vo;ages to ſee, 
ewe paſs over unnoticed, even when they lie before our 
eyes. PIN. 


Max dpio- dri; turvywy OIKOT MENET. Havpy the 
man who being well off, knows it, and ſtays at home, 
| Euzir. 


Mean not to recapitulate all the remarks, 

that have been made for and againſt foreign 
travel by many writers, who have taken only a 
partial view, or who have deviated into decla- 
mation. I ſhall not cite many» aphoriſms or 
examples of the wiſe antients; but ſhall briefly 
conſider a few points, which, according to the 
modern ſyſtem of things, appear to be the moſt 
eſſential. 

With reſpect to its utility, there can be no 
doubt but that a mind, properly prepared, will 
derive from it great and laſting advantages. It 
muſt open ſources of knowledge, and furniſh 
opportunities of reflection, which cannot be 
obtai: ed by him who never leaves his own 


country. 3 
4 But 
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But I muſt join“ in reprobating the practice 
of very early travel. A great degree of mental 
maturity, and of acquited khowiedge, is neceſ- 
ſary to enable the mind to derive advantaę e, 
and avoid inconvenience, from viſiting a 15 
reign nation. To expect that boys ſhould 
make obſervations on men and manners, ſhould 
weigh and compare the laws, inſtitutions, cuſ- 
_ toms, and characteriſtics of various people, is to 

expect an impoſſibility. It is no lefs abſurd to 
pe GY that boys will not be truck and cabptl- 
vated: ith Vane ne ries! OE 

I therefore adviſe, that a pupil mall not be 
ſerit to travel till be Has paſſed through a capital 
ſchool, and arrived at the age of nineteen. In- 
deed T wiſh that he might ſpend four years at 
the univerſity; but I know this requiſition will 
not oſten be complied with. Patents in our age 
and country, are im patient to thruſt their fonts 
into the world, to puſh them into the ſenate be- 
fore they have a beard, and to urge them to of- 
fices of command in the army and in the navy, 
almoſt as ſoan as they come from the nurſery. 
Many evils, national as well as private, are the 
conſequence ; but when intereſt + and amhhion 
B ſolleit, 


* 1 joix, 5 every writer on ts fotjen 
agrees in difapprovin 18 very early travel 4 

+ Scilicet omnibus artibus äntiitat ſpes lueri et 
formofior eſt cumulus auri, quam quicquid Greci 
Latinique delirantes ſcripſerunt, Ex hoc numero 
deinde veniunt ad GUBERNACULA REIT. in- 
terſunt et præſunt cos tEIIs REH. O Pater, 
O Patria! In truth, the hope of gain ſuperſedes all 
the arts; and a heap of gold, is more beautiful thax 


a #) 
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ſolicit, reaſon, philoſophy, and propriety ſcareely 


find a hearing. National calamities can alone 
remedy this, and many other abuſes Which will 
inſinuate themſelves, and abound, till the evil 
which they occaſion becomes too heavy to be 
longer borne; when it will be its own remedy. 

I wiſh * that 5 pupil, who is not cer- 
tainly known to be poſſeſſed of parts, ſhould be 
ſuffered to travel. A weak YOu. will learn 
only to make his weakneſs. more . conſpicuous; 
Grimace, affectation, and an overbearing inſos 
lence, will conſtitute his acquiſitions. He will 
learn to remove that veil of diſfidence which 
ſerved to conceal his defects, and which, if he 
had not left his paternal roof, he might have 
happily retained. No character is better known, 
nor oftener expoſed to comic ridicule, than that 
of the empty coxcomb, ho aſſumes foreign 
ca FxAernal behaviour ® 8. He 0 Soes 


17 


any bn 1 Frulifs © Greeks and Diets have written, 
From this number they. come to the helm of the ſtate, 
and are preſent or prefide at the counſels of kings. 
O my country, &c. a LIisius. 
If one have been a traveller, and can court 
his miltreſs i in broken French, wear his clothes 
ne.tly in the neweſt faſhion, diſcourſe of lords, 
lag es, towns, palaces, and cities, he is complete, 
to be admired. . . ... Yet theſe men muſt be 
one patrons,- our governors too ſometimes, ſtateſ- 
men, magiſtrates, NOBLE, GREAT, AND WISE BY 
INHERITANCE, BURTON. 
ure biereditario ſapere jubentur, | 
0 are ner to be wiſe by hereditary Da Pg YE 
EuPRORMIO. 
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out a fool i hut only ſuch a fool as may 
return inſufferable; is is 
an 72 for . 2 
the age of ninsteen or twenty, By that time, 
yo and ſuper ts of education will be 
abled to form a juſt opinion of his abilities. 
the age of twelve or thirteen, or even later, 
they will often be miſtaken, , WE 
ong other arguments for travel in general, 
and early. travel in particular, it has been urged, 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to be de- 
livered from local prejudice in favour of our 
country. Prejudices in favour of our cou 
are indeed eaſily removed by ſpending. our early 
days in another . But is there no danger leſt 
| 0 theſe 


* Quam illud periculoſum quod ab ætate prima 
fic a parentibus dimiſſus incipiat contemnere do- 
meſtica, mirari peregrina. Publicæ ſalutis eſt fun- 
damentum amor ERGA PATRIAM, At eum ra- 
tione juſtia integroque animo concipere qui poſit, 
eui ſtatim, poſtquam res difcriminare, nigrumque 
ab albo cœpit diftinguere, perſuaſum eſt, ubique 
melids, decentius, peritius, quam apud ſuos, com- 
modis juventutis conſuli, vitæque rectè degendæ 
confilia przceptaque dari? . . Verum eſt adhuc 
periculofius, quòd hoc pacto incipiat habere inge- 
nium non ſuæ, verùm peregrinz, aliquando et 
Boſtili reipublicæ conforme.' ' How dangerous is it 
that from the earlieſt age, thus diſmiſſed from his 
parents he begins to deſpiſe things at home, and to 
admire every thing foreign. The love of one's coun- 
try is the foundation of the public ſafety ; but hea 
can be tonceive it rightly and fully, who is taught, 
before he can diſcriminate things, and ſeparate black 
rom ewhite, that youth is better, more decently and 


. Seilfully 
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theſe innocent and uſeful p. eullces mould 2 
changed for others equal _ Unreaf fonable, 


rea Gow? Is ft not NE wy 
dee in der of dür — mt 
| £53 8 * Gi 1115 15 


preju ces àgainſt it n 
ſore it Has often Pp 
fare, that however a her uloſopher 5 
inveigh againſt that honeſt preference which 7 
Enghſhman gives to his nation, it is a natural 
ent, and attended with effects | greatly 


1 m 4 thit' rites of tonAiR abt 
more advantageouſly learned any where than "among 
his own ceauntrymen ? And it is a circumſtance fill 
mare danyerous,” that' by theſe means be begins to have 
a mind, not to his owon, but to a foreign, 
and ſometimes a hoftile bs SCHEFFERUS. 

A conceited affectation of peculiar 4berality, 
and of freedom from ynz1uDIcs diſtinguiſhes 
many” who in, this age pretend to the name and 
character of philoſophers. Pxtzjupices in the 
idea of defign 5 uperficial or vain men com- 
— in — all onr beſt attachments all our 

— triotie, and religious principles. The 
of being under the influence of preju- 
dices, eee, — ſo called, is every day looſening all 
the ties both of civil and ecclefiaſtical government. 
What muſt eaſue but firſt axarcay and mem 
BESPOTISM ? 

+ + We owe to this evil cuſtom, thoſe numerous 
and CONCELITE rſons who come home, and en- 
deavour to explode, by cenſure and ridicule, all 
our hereditary virtues, cONJUGAL and paternal, 
public and domeſtic ; all thoſe virtues, whoſe ſa- 
lutary influence, not yet quite loſt, enables us to 
and up againſt an infamous combination of un- 
principled. enemies. 


8 Be e 
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beneficial. I will avow -myſelf to be ſo trul 
an Engliſhman in this particular, as to, chin. 
this preference not an ill- grounded prejudice, 
but fully juſtiſied by real obſervation, and by 
fair eompariſon. Corrupted as we are, I think 
we have not kept pace in corruption with ſome 
of our admired neighbours. And I will add, 
that the corruption at preſent prevailing among 
us, if it does not originate, is greatly increaſed, 
by our too frequent intercourſe with France and 


. * F 
Ita i134 
TRY, 


I could indeed almoſt wiſh, that travel were 
not conſidered as a neceſſary part of juvenile 
education. I mean not to. prohibit, travel; but 
I would have its advantages ſought by men at a 
mature age, after-they are ſettled, who, during 
the intervals of buſineſs, and thoſe receſſes which 
are allowed in almoſt every line of life, might 
take à voyage to 4 neighbouring country, and 
might, by the ſtrength of their underſtandings, 
and the extent of their experience, derive infi- 
nitely more improvement from their travels, than 
they would have done by. traverſing all Europe 

under the age of twenty *. They ſhould go as 
an d e DIV 34991 | - philoſophers, 


Milton fpeaking of travel in our own country 
has this paſſage: . IPO e 

In thoſe vernal ſeaſons of the year, when the 
air is calm and pleaſant, it were an injury and 
ſullenneſs againſt nature, not to go out and ſee her 
© riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven 
and earth. I ſhould not therefore be a perſuader 
to them of ſtudying much then, after two or three 
years that they have well laid their grounds, but 
to ride out in companies with prudent and ſtaid 
8 | guides, 
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philoſophers, when they are capable of conduct- 
ing themſelves, both in the ſearch of knowledge 
and their moral behaviour. Travel undertaken 
in this manner, and after a valuable ſtore of 
learning, and a knowledge of our native coun- 
try, is acquired, is one of the beſt methods of ac- 
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guides, to all the quarters of the land; learning 
and obſerving all places of ſtrength, all commo- 
dities of building and of ſoil, for towns and til- 
lage, harbours, and ports for trade; ſometimes 
taking ſea, as far as to our navy, to learn there 
alſo what they can on the practical knowledge of 
failing and of ſea- fight. Theſe ways would try 
all their peculiar gifts of nature; and if there 
were any ſecret excellence among them, would 
fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad- 
vance itſelf by, which could not but mightily re- 
dound to the good of this nation, and bring into 
FASHION AGAIN THOSE OLD ADMIRED VIRTUES 
AND EXCELLENCItS, with far more advantage, 
now, in this purity of Chriſtian knowledge; nor 
{hall we then need the Monſieurs of Paris to take 
our hopeful youth into their flight and prodigal 
cuſtodies, and ſend them over back again tranſ- 
formed into MIMiCs, APES, AND KICKSHOES., 
Bat if they deſire to fee other countries at THREE 
OX FOUR AND TWENTY YEARS of age, Nor ro 
LEARN PRINCIPLES, but to enlarge experience, 
and make wiſe obſervations, they will by that 
time be ſuch as ſhall deſerve the regard and ho- 
nour of all men where they paſs, and the ſociety 
and friendſhip of thoſe in all places who are be& 
and molt eminent; and perhaps then other nations 
will be glad to visir us for their breeding, or elſe 
to IMITAT« us in their own country.“ 


Mirrox's Tractate. 
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compliſtung the human mind. It crowns and 
completes all its other improvements. A few 
months occaſionally ſpent in France or Italy, or 
Holland or Switzerland, at or between the aye 
-of thirty-or-forty, will enrich the underſtanding 
of a man of ſenſe with valuable treaſure. He 
will then ſearch for gold, and find it in abun- 
dance; while, at a boyiſh age, he would have 
been fully employed and ſufficiently ſatisfied in 
procuring droſs or tinſel, inſtead of bullion. 
But ſince to reform the world, as the poet 
fays, is a vaſt deſign, and the defign commonly 
proves: abortive, we muſt be contented with 
giving ſuch admonitions as may permit it to 
proceed in its own way with the leaſt inconve- 
nience. As therefore there is no doubt, but 
that boys will continue to be ſent on their tra- 
vels, notwithſtanding all that reafon can advance 
againſt it; it remains, that ſuch directions be 
given as may at leaſt prevent them from incur- 
ring evil, if they cannot acquire real advantage. 
uch of the ſucceſs certainly depends on the 
choice of the tutor or travelling companion. He 
ſhould be a grave, reſpectable man, of a mature age. 
A very young man, or a man of levity, however 
great his merit, learning, or ingenuity, will not 
be proper; becauſe he will not have that natural 
authority, and that perſonal dignity, which 
command attention and obedience; A grave 
and good man will watch over the morals and 
the religion of his pupil; both which, according 
to the preſent modes of conducting travel, are 
commonly ſhaken from the baſts, and levelled 
with the duſt, before the end of the peregrina- 
tion. In their place ſucceed univerſal feepti- 
. ciſm 
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ciſm and unbounded libertiniſm *. But a tutor 
of character and principle will reſolve to bring 
his pupil home, if it is poſlible, not worſe in any 
reſpect than he-was on his departure. | 
It is a known fact, that they who, at too early 
an age, ſpend much time on the continent, ſel- 
dom retain that religion in which their good 
forefathers lived and died. They commonly 
become the diſciples of the faſhionable philoſo- 
phers, and are led aſtray by the falſe lights of 
falſe wit, or loſt amidſt the clouds of metaphy- 
Red ct, i ab 3 Hie „nab Nev 7g 21 raf 
So many, indeed, are the dangers attending 
foreign travel, that they whoſe ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances will not permit them to engage in 
it, need not repine. Qur own country abounds 
with objects ſufficient to excite, and amply to 
repay the labour of enquiry. And to prove 
that foreign travel is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
give the full improvement to che human mind, 
Sinh H or machn Yar li g 44. 
fle ab yars , Ene Y u iNcoDzyts dirardcu- 
ol ve » AST OTEpIOC exeifwr Twy 31 70h es 
A madayuyw, dofora; ,' 2:94, TAB ENIGTMIAE 
NEJNEP. EK AEEMNN AYOFIEAE, An allſolute free- 
dom from all reftraint, which ſome young nn, for 
WANT OF A PROPER EDUCATION, thin liberty, 
ur br them harder maſters than their tutors and 
ſchodImaſfters ——even their on defires, let logſe, as 
it are, like wild beuſts from chains.” © © OV 
11 21410 ir E PLUTARCRH. 
Vet the modern knights-errant, who encounter 
the gigantic phantom of prejudice, would deſtroy 
all the eſtabliſhed reſtraints of ſchools, colleges, 
&c. and leave every individual in a ſtate of abſo- 
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lute libertiniſm. 
83 we 
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we may recolle& many eminent perſons, who 
have been richly adorned with every accompliſh- 
ment of the gentleman, and furniſhed with all 
the lights of the man of ſenſe and extenſive 


knowledge, though they never left their native 
ſhore *. | 


*I will beg leave to recommend one example, 
that of Cicero, as a model for the conduct of 
travel. na "1 | 

„ He did not ſet out till he had completed his 
education at home.. and after he had acquired, 
in his own country, whatever was proper to form 
a worthy citizen and magiſtrate of Rome, he 
went confirmed, by a maturity of age and reaſon, 
againſt the ia prefions of vice, . In a tour the 
moſt delightful of the world, he ſaw every thin 
that could entertain a curious traveller, 7er Raid 
no where any longer than his benefit, not his plea- 
ſure, detained him. By his previous knowledge 
of the laws of Rome, he was able to compare 
them with thoſe of other cities, and to bri 
back with him whatever he found uſeful either to 
his country or himſelf. He was lodged, where- 
ever he came, in the houſes of the preat and 
eminent, not ſo much for their birth . wealth, 
as their virtue, knowledge, and learning: theſe 
he made the conſtant companions of his travels. 
.. It is no wonder that he brought back every 
accompliſhment which could improve and adorn a 
man of ſenſe.” MipDpLETON. 
A writer of hiſtory, who, by an affected and 
meretricious ſtyle, unlike the manlineſs of the claſ- 
| fical model, has caught the tranſient applauſe of 
faſhion, and who ſeems to be ambitious of acqui- 
ring diſtinction by recommending. infidelity and li- 
bertiniſm on yRINGIPLE, ſpeaks, conſiſtently 
with himſelf, thus highly of FRENCH mann ow ; 

| | | thoſe 
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thoſe manners which, in the honeſt warmth of an 
Englimman, I have been led, in this ſection, and 
on all occaſions, to reprobate. Feen 


If Julian (fays he) could now revilit the A= 
PITAY of France, he "might converſe With men 
of ſcience and genius, capable of underſtanding 
and of inſtructing a diſciple of the Greeks; HB 
MIGHT EXCUSE THE LIVELY AND GRACEFUL 
FOLLIES OF A NAT1ON, whoſe martial ſpirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury; 
and he muſt applaud the perfection of that 1nzs- 
TIMABLE art which ſoftens and refines and em- 
belliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial life.” — Worthy 
Patriot, enlightened Philoſopher !—quite free from 
Prejudices !—enſhrine him among the wiſe men, 
and let him conſtitute the eighth — or, when the 
Grand Monarque ſhall have reduced England to 
a province, let his admirer be his vice-roy.. - _ 
Whatever ſoftens, refines, and embelliſhes hu- 
man life, in a proper degree, is certainly deſirable, 
But why muſt France be commended with ſuch 
warmth of approbation, as if ſhe poſſeſſed this 
ineſtimable art excluſively? I think, in this po- 
liſhed and enlightened age, the art is known and 
practiſed in England, as much as is confiſtent with 
the national character, and the preſervation of that 
manly ſpirit which is neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
civil liberty; an 1NESTIMABLE BLESSING, which 
enlarges and ennobles and ſecures all the natural 
rights and enjoyments of human nature. 

I cannot think it conſiſtent with a good citizen 
and a lover of one's country, to admire- and extol 
the martial ſpirit of that nation, which 1s at this 
moment moſt hoſtile to all we hold dear, and 
which, in the preſent war, has behaved with ſuch 
perfidy, as would ſtigmatize an individual in pri- 
vate life with perpetual diſgrace, h 

As a ſuperintendant of education, I think my- 


| ſelf bound thus publicly to diſapprove, on every 
8 


4 proper 
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proper occaſion, all works which tend to inſinuate 
corrupt and infidel principles into the boſoms of 


N an lit Fe and Kkparion, when 


every tenet of irreligion is greedily em 
 aubhat road 10 preſent applauſe can lie ſo o open and ſe 
chre, as that of diſgracing religious belief, eſpeciall ly 
F the wwriter belp forward the wices of the times, by 
relaxing morals, as well as deſtroying 8 — 
Such a writer can have little elſe to do, but to 
new- model the paradoxes of ancient ſcepticiſm, 
in order 14 figure it in the world, and be 204 
by the ſmatterers in literature and adepts in fe 
W prodigy of parts and learning. Thus his — 
Laps * criminal, becauſe it : gratiſied at 
8 expthc s country's welfare. ut the con- 
13 ch de —_— manners received from 
his tenets, is repaid by gager 22. and 
vice impatiently * in and agplaud, his hoarſ/e 
and boding voice, while "Bile 6 Lowes, bh Bet rronbs 
ng univer/al Koe pair, Lend anxibilation to the 
Human kind, \ | Brown, % 
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QN. THE NECESSITY, or INCREASING THE 
PERSONAL MERIT OF THE COMMUNITY, 
BY GIVING A PROPER DIRECTION , AND 
EFFIC ACT. TO THE . MODES. or EDUCA». 
ION. 8 | | 


Tit» yag 7 TIMQMENON AYZETAI, EAATTOT TAL 
A 70 ATIMAZOMENO V,, g rb ig ator onpeiey 
APXHE EY AIOIKOYMENHE,  eporgirs Ts yag TOT 
APXOMENOYS EIIL TA KAAA EIITHAETMATA, «} 
T1» ENIBAAAOYEAN AZIAN EKAETOIE Gvaripen, . 
Ar p34 Ta; woke; N APIETQN ENITHAEYMAT ON. . 
Zoery thing to which due honaur is paid, thrives z but 
that which is ſlighted, falls off : and this (the pay- 
ment of due honaur ) is the plaineſt ſymptom of a well-. 
governed ſtate. It both ſtimulates the ſubjects to ho- 
nourable purſuits, and allots the proper degree of dig 
ity to each of them, and furniſhes the community with . 
the beft profeſſions and employments. 4 51 
JaMBLICHUS.. 


Liceat inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme-- 
obſequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis va- 
cuum. Let ne be permitted to proceed in a path free 
frum ambition and from danger, between rude con- 
tumacy on the one hand, and diſguſting obſequiouſneſs ow 
on the other. * © - FACITORS 


Will take for granted, what no accurate- 
obſerver will be diſpoſed to controvert, that 
there is a diverſity of NATIONAL CHARACTER;., 
a a diverſity not rn in the caſual — 
'$S of 
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of arbitrary modes, but in nature L. And I 
will venture to advance as equally true, that a 
nation no longer retains its. dignity when it re- 
JJ m0 3 
- When turn my attention to my own coun- 
try, I am willing to indulge the pleaſing idea, 
that I ſee ſomething in the national character of 
Engliſhman, ſimilar to the ſpirit of an antient 
Roman. Of the Roman, a gravity and a dig- 
nity were the ſtriking features. I mean not the 
diſguſting ſeverity of a puritanical exterior +; 
ys nes OED Nig 


ICT? $, 


* Nau ET GENTIBUS T OPRII MORES SUNT : 
nec.idem in Barbaro, Romano, Græco, probabile 
eſt. Even nations have their peculiar manners, nor 
1s the ſame thing in @ Barbarian, in a Reman, in 4 
Grecian, equally | probable.  QuinTIL1AN., 
La [(FAUSSE GRAND: UR eſt farouche et inac- 
eeſſible; comme elle ſent ſon foible, elle ſe cache, 
ou du moins ne ſe montre pas de front, et ne ſe 
fait yvoir-quautant qu'il faut pour impoſer. La 
VERITABLE GRAND&UR eſt libre, douce, fami- 
liere, populaire; elle ſe laiſſe toucher et manier ; 
elle ne perd rien a etre vie de pres. 5 
„nn fein 1657 BrRuUYeRE. 
But be it remembered, that PERSONAL MERIT 
muſt conſtitute La VERITABLE GRANDEUR, 
1 Greatneſs certainly does not conſiſt in pa- 
geantry and ſhow, in pomp and retinue; and 
though a perſon of quality will make uſe of theſe 
things to avoid ſingularity, and to put the wulgar 
in mind of their obedience to authority, yet he docs 
not think himſelf. really the bigger for them : For 
he knows that thoſe who have neither honeſty. nor 
underſtanding, have oftentimes all this fine furni- 
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but that reſpectable appearance, which naturally 
reſults from ſentiments uniformly great; a gra- 


F % # 
T4 4 4 „ ' > 


N 
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ture about them. Farther, to be great, 1 0 to 
be ſtarched, and formal, and ſupercilious ;; to 
ſwagger at our footmen, and brow-beat our infe- 
riors. Such a behaviour looks as if a man was 
conſcious of his own inſignificancy; and that he 
had nothing but outſide, and noiſe, and ill-hu- 
mour, to make himſelf confiderable with: But he 
that is truly noble, has far different ſentiments ; 
and turns his figure quite another way. He hates 
to abridge the liberties, to depreſs the ſpirits, or any 
ways to impair the ſatisfaftion of his neighbour. 
His greatneſs is eaſy, obliging, and agreeable ; ſo 
that none have any juſt cauſe to wiſh it leſs, And 
though he has a genuine kindneſs for all men; 
though he deſpiſes not the meaneſt mortal; but 
* deſires to ſtand fair in the opinion of the world; 
yet he never courts any man's favour at the ex- 
pence of juſtice, nor ſtrikes in with a popular miſ- 
take. No, he is ſenſible it is the part of true 
magaanimity to adhere unalterably to a wiſe choice: 
Not to be over-run by noiſe and numbers ; but 
to appear in defence of injured right, of neglected 
truth, notwithſtanding: all the cenſure and diſad- 
vantage they may ſometimes be under. To con- 
clude his character, a great man is affable in his 
converſe, generous in his temper, and immovable 
in what he has maturely reſolved upon. And as 
proſperity does not make him haughty and impe- 
rious, ſo neither does adverſity fink him into mean- 
| neſs and dejeQion : For if ever he ſhews more 
ſpirit than ordinary, it is when he is ill uſed: and 
the world frowns upon him. Ia fort, be is equally 
removed from the extremes of ſervitity and pride; 
and ſcorns either 10 trample upon à worm, or futak 
to an emperor. Cori. 
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r dulneſs, a dignity unconneded 
with opul ene. d ne 7] vs INES ne 
My opinion of this flattering. reſemblance is 
not alessa of an unphiloſophical predilection, 
ot fortaitouſly adopted. It is ſuggeſted by ob- 
ſervation, and confirmed by a review of the an- 
nals of the Engliſh *. It is confirmed by their 
public conduct, ever generous, ſpirited +, hu 
mane ;z by their private lives, ſedate t, contem- 
plative, independent ; by their writings, ſolid, 
nervous, and dreathing a ſpirit of freedom and 
philanthropy, which almoſt reſcues human na- 
ture from the i imputation of degeneracy. ' 
Such has been the national character 4 
Engliſhmen 3 will not ſurvey the preſent 


x To whom we may apply the words of Cicero. 
Neque enim ita gene enerati a natura ſumus, ut ad lu- 
dum et, jocum facli eſſe videamur, ſed ad ſeveri- 

tatem potiùs, et ad quædam ſtudia graviora atque 
majora. For we do not ſeem to be formed by na- 
ture for play and jocularity, but rather for a manly 
feverity, and for purſuits of a graver and more im- 


portant kind. 3 eic. | 
1+ Les nations ihres ſont ſaperbes. . 
Fece nations are praud. | MonTESQUIEU. , 


4 Non-enim hilaritate, nec laſcivia, nec riſu, aut 
joe comite LEVIT ATIs, fed fzpe etiam TRISTES 
frmitate et conſtantia,. ſunt beati. For it is not al- 
avays by Jollity that men are hoppy, nor wanton- 
weſs, nor laughter, nor jocularity, the attendant of 
dewity ; but the SERIOUS aſ% are often happy in ther 
— and conſiſtency. Cie. 
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ough the deceitful medium of ſplenetic 
obſervation. But he muſt be partial to a eulpable 
extreme, and eandid from a ſiniſter motive, who 
ſees not the national character abandoned for an 
imitative levity; an exchange obviouſſy produc- 
tive of conſequences, which, beſides their moral 
evil, have rendered the reign of a pacific and a 
benevolent prince eminently calamitous. 
The exiſtence of ſociety confeſſedly depends 
on a regular ſubordination. What deranges or 
diſturbs this regularity, even in the idea of the 
ſubaltern ranks, ſhakes the baſis of ſociety. All 
thoſe who are raiſed by civil diſtinctions above 
the level of natural equality +, are under obliga- 


tions 


Ie AJ wurrou ToxaTYmiphioIas Ta , . 
Jt is charat#erifiic of man to blame pre/ent things, 
SIGN En ; —_ 3 1181 Los iN us: 
Vitio malignitatis humanæ vetera ſemper in 
laude, præſentia in faſtidio ſunt. From tbe malig- 
nity f human nature, antient things are praiſed, aud 
the preſent loathed. ar | | 
OT De Cavsrs cox RV T ETO. 
Erras, ſi exiſtimas noſtri ſæculi eſſe vitium, lu- 
xurjam et negligentiam boni moris; et alia quæ 
objicit ſuis quiſque temporibus. Hominum ſunt 
iſta, non temporum ; nulla ætas vacavit a culpa. 
You are miſtaken if eu think that luxury, and the 
negle of good manners, and the other {ings which 
every one objects to his own times, are peculiar 10 our 
age. Theſe things are the marks of men, not of 
times. No age has been free from fault. 
| _ "7 7 NACL. 
+ Magnum eſt perſonam in republic tueri prin- 
cipis, qui non animis folim debet, ſed oculis ſer- 
vire civium. 1 is @ great thing to ſupport in a ſtate 


the 
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tions to preſerve an appearance of dignity ade- 
quate to their: — and correſipondent to 
— real importance . Reſpect ſhould be de- 

ntly exacted never it is due; not from a 
A of pride, or from a littleneſs of mind; 
but becauſe it facilitates the due degrees of ne- 
ceſſary acquieſcence ; becauſe it regulates the 
complex movements of the political machine. 
Even formality and dreſs g, though futile in 
themſelves, when abſtractediy conſidered, and 


the thara&er of a ruler, <who is under obligations to 
-conform bimſelf, not only to the minds, but to the 
EYES of the citizens, -— . Cre: 
Tor 7516 , ET UTEUOVTE = ETITATTOVTE n e T1 
cov ly uctun rav erf Tz Sr "tics AMR EIA K 
T MH INPOEXEIN Tw enitrauocoomeiruye He who Lo- 
verus and commands others, ought not to govern and 
command: by dint of power only, but to have the ſupe- 
dert over ow A in dignity and mental ability. 
EUSEB1US. 
Nec tibi, l eſt rariſſimum, aut facilitas auc- 
* toritatem, aut ſeveritas amorem diminuat. Nor let, 
ewhich is however very uncommon, an eaſineſs of man- 
ners diminiſh authority, nor ſeverity, love. Tacitus. 
+' No; for, Eſt augußi animi atque demifiji, 
triumphi honorem atque dipnitatem contemnere. 
Nam et levitatis eſt It is the mark of a little and 
alhject mind to undervalue the honour and dignity of a 
triumph. For it is a mark of leviiy. en. 
T Ting tvyereos c Hab kατε,νιν xd t (ues 
| £2 7g O ENT, ou Ppao's my & ird Ty; bv yn5 4E de, 
324 ff orlH rev , N re rd T yer Zed: ty ouony, 
Ii. is neceſſary. that the high: born and the beautiful 
ſpeuld diſplay at the ſame time beauty indeed in their 
- external appearance, moderation in their mind, but For- 
titade in both W es _ grace i in all their words, 
: MOSTHEN: 8, 
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contemptible in a nation of ' philoſophers, have 
been preſerved with care in the flouriſhing” pe- 
riods of an empire, becauſe they tended to pro- 
MOTE TRANQUILLITY. They excited an awe 
among the rude and refractory, which enſured a 
ready ſubmiſſion to legal authority'®. Let phi- 
loſophy boaſt its pretenſions, we are yet ſo con- 
ſtituted, that not only the uncultivated, but the 
enlightened alfo, are powerfully affected by ex- 
ternal appearance 4, Suſceptible nature admits 


* O TYOOYL, dere MOIMHYN, OY GEAE, TOYE 
MOAAOYE ays. External pomp leads the populace 
zwhere it will, as a ſhepherd a flock of ſheep. 

| | DioGENEs. 

Ori wa,). n ix Tub Pace WAuroy Tos - 
. KATARNTE (SG EV%ATHQervnTOr te, Thy Hννννẽtem 
| Becauſe, when the ſtriking effett which is naturally 
produced. by the appearance of kingly. wealth. and peer 
on the MANY, cea/es, it renders government contempti- 
ble. SOCRATIS Eccl, Hiſt. 

+ Parva ſunt hæc, ſays Livy, ſpeaking of  cere- 
monies, ſed parva iſta non contemnendo majores 
noftri maximam hanc rem fecerunt. Theſe are lit- 
tle things, but by nat deſpifing little things, our an- 
ceſtors made this late fo great. Livy. 

Romulus ita ſancta jura generi hominum agreſti 
fore ratus, fi ſe ipſe venerabilem infignibus imperii 
feciſſet, cum cætero HaBITU ſe AUGUSTIOREM 
tum maxime lictoribus duodecim ſumptis fecit. — 
Romulus thinking that the laws would thus become 
more venerable to a ruſtic people, if be ſhould make 
himſelf reſpectable by. the inſignia of power, rendered 
himſelf more auguſi, as by his appearance in other 
reſpects, ſo principally by takiug twelve lifters in his 
retinue. | Hs | Io Eu. 

Ubi non eſt pudor 
Nec cura juris, ſanctitas, pietas, fides, 
Inſtabi e regnum eſt. 
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the impreſſion previouſly to the interference of 
rational reſinement. The remark is indiſputa- 
eee ee eee eee 
tion. an id 

I ay then, that of late it has been the whim- 
ſical affectation of the times to throw aſide all 
formality , and to break down the barriers 
which reſtrained: the obtruding foatitep of up- 
fart inſolence. The dreſs, diſtinctive of a pro- 
ſeſſion or an office, is ſtudiouſly laid aſide, as far 
as the obſtinacy of laws and cuſtoms will admit. 
The profeſſional or official manners are even 
more readily. relinquiſhed.. Though the moſt 
important end of the moſt important profeſſions 
and offices may be fruſtrated, yet it is thought 
a compenſation, that the individuals who fill 
them become agreeable f. They ceaſe to be 
venerable,.to become agreeable f. Public good 


/ 


| © Paucis DECUS PUBLICUM curæ. 

Fe take care of the public honour, Tacitus. 
Da autorita LA CEREMONIA al alto, 

Ceremony gives authority to the. great. 

+ They often act according to the opinion of 

Ovid. 

Non bene conveniunt- nec in una ede morantur 

Majeſtas et amor. 


Reſpe and loue are not eafily rendered conſiſtent. 

1 H ore ru XPHETOTHE x&Aovpirn 

M.bzre To ö ti mompic CI. 

That quality, which ſome good. nature term, 

Has brought much miſchief on the public aueal. 

MEeNnANDER. 

But nothing indecorous or incongruous 18 generally 

agreeable. Great men, like great things, require 
a correſpond- 
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is too remote an end to induce them to renounce 
the charms of (eaſe. Indeed it muſt be con- 
felled, that the arguments in favout of this vo- 
luntary degradation are often plauſible, and the 
motives jometimes amiable. It is often cauſed 
by true humility, and a deteſtation of the unjuſt 
claims of hypocriſy. But 1 fear the general 
prevalence of that ſpontaneous abaſement which 


marks the age, and deſtroys the true national 


character, is often the GENUINE EFEECT. OF. A 
REAL: WANT OH PERSONAL .DIGNITY * OR: 
WORTH: ; a defect, which is often rendered 
more conſpicuous, by the contraft of a digni- 


S « 


a correſpondence of parts or eircumſtanees. I 
faut que les grandes choſes aient de grandes par- 
ties; les grands hommes ont de grands bras, les 
grands arbres de grands branches, et les grande: 
montagnes ſont compolces d'autres montagnes qui 
ſont au- deſſus et au - deſſous; c'eſt la nature des 
choſes qui fait cela. Great things my/t have great 
farts, large men have large limbs, great trees. have 
great branches, and mountains are compoſed of 
' other mountains one a another, It is the nature 
F things which occafions this, MonTEsSQUIEU. 

Thus is taſte intereſted in maintaining an unt- 
form dignity of character. FP 

Ori go ei (dignitati) præcipuè A8 4NTERNA 
MAGNITUDINE, ID EST VIRTUT+ ; etſi externa 
etiam SPECIES. GESTUS, CULTUS, aliquid addunf. 
- The origin of this dignity is chiefly from internal 
greatneſs, that is, from virtue, though external ap- 
Fearance, behaviour, and dreſs, add Ste. to it. 

IPSLUS. 


ges 
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fed ' appearance . Real merit and external 
dignity muſt add a luſtre to each other, like the 
diamond, and the gold in which it is infixed. 
Pity would be loſt in laughter, if we were to fee 
an idiot in the robe of royalty. But whatever 
is the motive, or however agreeable within a 
narrow circle the effects of the faſhion of abo- 
liſning all forms whatever, the miſchief of it is 
now felt in every part of the community. _ 
The levelling principle, as it may be termed, 
has not heſitated to diveſt the chief magiſtrate 
of dignity, to inſult his perſon, to draw aſide the 
veil of majeſty, and to pollute the very FoUN- 
TAIN OF HONOUR. The executive powers of 
— have been traduced in language 
vel to the capacity of the meaneſt labourer 


There is a love of liberty, natural to us all, 
which makes men unwilling to ſubmit to their 
fellow. creatures, when they can diſcern no good 
reaſon for it; and indeed ſuch reluctance is not to 
de blamed, when they are required to obey vi- 
CIOUS AND CONTEMPTIBLE PERSONS arrayed in 
the TRAPPINGS OF AUTHORITY. JORTIN, 
In this age, a man's being vicious ſeems to be 
no bar to his being yoyULAR, or rewarded by go- 
vernment or the people. Abilities alone are re- 
quired; and theſe abilities, if analyſed, will be 
found to be little more than 1urU DN E AND 4 | 
SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE, commonly excited by 
want, and uncontrouled by principles of any ſort 
except thoſe of s:LFISHNtss. Nothing can be a 
greater mark of national depravity, than the low 
eſtimation of coopNtss OF HEART. IN PUBLIC 
CHARACTERS ; that nobleſt diſtinction of huma- 
nity. 


whe 
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who carouſes in the loweſt houſe of vulgar en- 
tertainment*. I am not one of thoſe who 
would promote the moſt diſtant tendency to 
deſpotiſm + ; but I would promote ORDER and 
TRANQUILLITY, the moft valuable ends of civi- 
lization f. And I will affert, that when the 
perſons of the rulers, in any department of the 
ſtate, are rendered contemptible, the reverence 
neceſſary to reſtrain the vulgar is removed, and 
it is not wonderful that the conſequences are 
RIOT and REBELLION. The ſymptoms have 
appeared, and plainly indicate the cauſe of the 


Such perſons ſhew, arrogantiam oris et contu- 
macem animum, that arrogance of” ſpeech, and con- 
tumacy of mind, go together. Tacirus. 
+ It has always been the policy of tyrants to 
DISCOURAGE perſonal merit; the doctrine of this 
book tends to ENCREASE it. Sy im 
t Whether ſome perſons, who have miſled the 
vulgar by echoing the word LI BERT, are not 
well characterized by Tacitus in the following paſ- 
ſage, 1 leave the diſpaſſionate reader to judge. 
FaAL$S0 LIBERTATIS VOCABULUM AB 11S USUR- 
PATUM, QUI PRIVATIM DEGENERES, IN PUB- 
LICUM EXITIOSI, NIHIL, SPEI NISI PER DIS- 
CORDIAS HABEANT. The word LIBERTY has 
been falſely uſed by perſins, who being DEGENE- 
RATELY PROFLIGATE IN PRIVATE LIFt, AND 
' MISCHIEVQUS IN PUBLIC, had no HOPES LEFT 
BUT IN FOMENTING DISCORD. TaciTvs, 
It is a remark juſtified by experience, that they 
who clamour loudeſt for liberty are often the moſt 
tyrannical in their diſpoſitions, and in private life. 
Their patriotiſm is uſually a compound of pride, 


ill-natüre, diſappointment, and other malignant 
qualities, 


a diſtemper. 
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diſtemper. » The infection of French “ levity 
has-peryaded the whole maſs of the Engliſh body 
politic. bo | 
Look into the ſenate of an empire in extent, 
connections, reſources, and glories unrivalled. 
Iwill not be perſonal ; though perſonality, in 
the preſent age, is the readieſt method to excite 
popular attention. I will ſay nothing of the 
diſſipated yauth, the virulent rancour, the petu- 
lant abuſe, the infidel principles t, or the de- 
| THOSE TEE : He}. 6 bauched 
We laugh, we ſing, we feaſt, we play, we 
adopt eyery Vanity, and catch at every lure thrown 


0 


- out ie us by the zation that is planning our deſtruc- 


05. — BROWN. 
+ The lenity to popery ſo conſpicuous in this 
age, has been thought by ſenſible perſans to ariſe 
not. from the generoſity of our rulers, but their 
contempt of all religion, and from wworlaly, though 
falſe, policy. Unde, quanquam MANBENTE IN, 
 8PECIEM, CONCORDIA,, QFFENSARUM, . OPERTA 
METUANTUR, whence, though, there is an: afpear- 
and. of, concord, let the latent ſqnſe of  wurongs b 
dreaded, ſays Tacitus. See BR W] Ww. 
Such favapr muſt be unpopular in this Proteſtant 
country among %% middle, ranks, that ie, among 
thoſe in whom, the, remains of principle and na- 
tional character are chiefly to be found. It muſt 
be wicked in a, high degree, if the pope. be Anti- 
chrift, as Sir Iſaac Newton and many others have 
thought; whoſe. hearts, and underſtandings were 
at leaſt as good 2 W of, Hume, Voltairs, 0 
man Ned unbeliewers, Who have concusted in 
ELIE, af;& religion. 8 137 ks 25 Bt 
But if you, haye, epurage enough publicly, to 
avow a primitive zeal for the caufe of Proteſtant- 


iſm, 
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bauched morals, of any one ſenator : the ſena- 
torial rank ſhould canſecrate the perſons who 
poſſeſs it. And yet I will be free to remark, 
that the characteriſtic of the ſenate-houſe is the 
falhionable levity . When Cyneas went out 


1 


„0 from 


iſm, or for many of theſe virtuous ſentiments and 
wholeſome practices of our good old Engliſh fore- 
fathers, immediately ſome TRAVELL:D gentle- 
man ſteps forth, and finically exclaims, How nar- 
row-minded, how illiberal, how unphiloſophical, 
in theſe enlightened times, ſuch antiquated ideas! 
Univerſal libertiniſm,” reſtrained only by poli- 
TICAL compliance with what every prater terms 
vulgar prejudice, forms the wiſdom of theſe large- 
minded, liberal, and philoſophical gentlemen. 

* If ſenators ſeldom riſe in political ſtudy 
higher than the ſecuring f a borough ; inſtead of 
hiſtory, be only read in novels; inltead of legiſ- 
lation, in party pamphlets ; inſtead of philoſophy, 
in irreligion ; inſtead of manly and upright man- 
ners, in triffing entertainments, dreſs, and gam- 
ing; if this ſhonld be their ruling character, what 
mutt be expected from fuch eftabliſhed ignorance, 
but errors in the firſt concoction? | 

„Im a nation thus circumſtanced, you will ſee 
ſome of its molt public and folemn afſemblies turned 
into ſcenes of unmanly riot; inſtead of the dig- 
nity of freedom, he tumults of licefitiooſneſs 


would pr. vail. Forwardneſs of young men with- 


out experience, interiperate ridicule, difſolute mirth, 
and loud peals of laughter, would be the ruling cha- 
racter of ſuch an aftembly. 

In the court of Areopagus, ſo little was ridi- 
cule regarced as the teſt of truth, that it was held 


an unpa donable offence to laugh while the afſem- 
bly was fitting.” Brown. 
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from the Roman ſenate, he reported that it was 
a congreſs of kings. Such was the auguſt aſ- 
ſembly. How would he have been affected, 
had he ever ſeen the law-givers* of a diſtin- 

i ' guiſhed 


APexTeon K % OXWURGTWY. « » xa ih ei Tis 76 DEM- 
NON Tx; 6 TEANTOHOIEIN epiigwmercs, Perſons 
concerned in gevernment- muſt abſtain from jokes... . *. 
He who endeavours to make a laugh will defiroy the 
majeſly of government. SOPATER., 

* Eft ei, cui reſpublica commiſſa eſt, neceſſaria 
oratio et ſapientia, qua regat populos, qua ſtabiliat 
leges, qua caſiget improbes, qua tueatur bonos, qua 
laudet claros viros, qua præcepta laudis et ſalutis 
apte ad perſuadeadum edat ſuis civibus, qua hor- 
tari ad decus, revecare a flagitio, conſolari poſſit 
afflictos, factaque et conſulta fortium et ſapientium, 
cum improborum 7gneminia ſempiternis monumen- 
tis prodere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipi- 
ſcendos et ad rempublica gerendam nudi veniunt 
et inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia 
ornati. Eloquence and wiſdem are neceſary for him 
to whom a ſhare in government is delegated, ly both 
of which qualities he may govern the minds of the 
Pepulace, CHASTISE THE WICKED, defend the good, 
give due praiſe to men of character, iſſue out virtu- 
ous and ſalutary precepts to his fellow-ſubjets, and 
fuch as are well adapted io have weight with them, 
exhort them to have regard to their honour, call them 
back from their abandoned conduct, comfort the af- 
flicted, and hand down, by everlaſting memorials, 
the deeds and the counſels of the brave and the wiſe, 
and ſtigmatixe the worthleſs with never-ceaſing in- 
famy. Vet, for the moſt part, they offer them/elves 
as candidates for public honours, and a ſhare of le- 
giflation, naked and unarmed, furniſhed with 19 
knowledge of things, nor with one valuable ſcience. 

| bt Cre. 


This 
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guiſhed nation in the garb of grooms, and with 
the manners of a Merry-Andrew, laughing, 


jeſting, quarrelling, challenging, or affecedly 
inattentive during a debate *, which might ter- 
minate in the diſmemberment of the empire, 
If we were not certain of the contrary, we 
might haſtily conclude, that all who ſhew that 
they could have fiddled while Rome was burn- 
ing, muſt partake in the other diſpoſitions of a 
ero. 
Look on the judicial ſeat t where a 2 
creature is placed to diſpenſe life and death; 


— 


This happened when liberty and manly virtue 
were on the decline; and when levity was prepar- 
ing the way for thoſe monſters in human forms, 
many of the Roman emperors. 

* With reſpect to the qualifications neceſſary to 
form a good ſpeaker, let us hear Cicero. 

SIC ſentto, neminem in oratorum numero ha- 
bendum, qui non ſit omnibus iis artibus, quæ ſunt 
libero dignz, perpolitus ; quibus ipſis, 1 in di- 
cendo non utimur, TAMEN APPARET ATQUE Ex- 
rar, utrum ſimus earum RUDES; an DIDICERI- 
Mus. Thus 1 think, that no man is to be deemed a 

good ſpeaker, who is not thoroughly poliſhed with 
400 theſe arts which are aborthy a liberal nan; 
which, though we ſhould not uſe in ſpeaking, yet it 
appears and becomes very clear, whether we are. 
Ns Ns LEAs with them, or bavt'learned them. 
CICERO. 

+ Since the Seon edition of this book, I have 
met with a paſſage at the concluſion of a life of 
Judge Blackſtone, which ſhews, that I am ſo for- 
tunate as to concur in the opinions which that 
great man entertained on this ſubject. A na- 


tural 


cially Hae ys 


 nitatem et diess ſuilinere. The mag H ra, 


Ferm gives Hense to the tbing.. 


19 fr $1913; oft | AW yh 99 oſtenta- 
ene enn 6 eee, . Illu Alt 


tural referve” and" difidenee; chich neebsmpahied 
him from his earlieſt youth, and which he- could 
never — pops Po way — — 4 obſerver, 
— — ide ; eſpe- 
he becamę a judge, hen he A ngg nn 
1 hs e FN 
FORMS. ch, as he was wont to oblerye, 4 K 
ow 100 u uch 1 55 aw AND Ei.. 170 
LessEN THE REP er Bat ro fut BiextTY 
aN eraviry OF * vic „ Ir ANY" G 
WAK D LTVFTW OE MAVI 5 e 
Ef propriam munds magiſtratüs imtefhgsge 
ſe gerere perſonam civitatis, debereque ao ben] 
and, 2 Be repreſents the perſon of the fate, 


and that br i is r to Jupport its * and bo- 


| T2; £81 We.: | 
+©onongks 9's fv A aflfert uudbirbentem. 
4 rae, of external; EE Fs: ** 1 
renn IN ÞB 11375 
Of chest ufeful Weins, we way troly 1 in ks 
language of the ſchools, Forma flat eſſe rei. The 
H r have 
prejudices, they are to be in in them, While 
they are innocent; for the fake of tranquillity. 
The contempt” in which cxn1enTHoop, which 
was a- very proper reward for public and private 
worth, is now held, is very remarkable. . 
1 OY 0 80 does nas abound with 
ho have merit and dignity enough to Pre, 
ESRD. V0 SC 
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renounced; and the ſingular dreſt 
which our fathers juſtly contrived to cauſe a 
veneration for the perſon of à judge and & rea- 
dier acquieſcence in his deciſions, in worn with 
——— n 
power of exciting which 


feline of appr — ſuch a ſituation 
is diſregarded for the pleaſure of 


eaſe, — the character of rendering ſuperiority 
leſs painful, by liberal condeſcenſion. Hut he 
who repreſents a king * in the actual perform- 
ance of his moſt uſeful and ſacred office, the 
diſtribution of juſtice muſt endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude ruffian and the miſcreant 
of ſociety, as well as ayrecable to thoſe whoſe 
enlightened minds can look: the pa · 
of an outſide 1. Had theſe venerable 
officers been loved and revered as fathers, they 
probably would not have been inſulted either in 
the conflicts of party, or the fury of riot 3. 


There 


ſerve an acquired title from ridicule. Titles, with- 
ont merit, are nicknames. Doors degrees are 
degianing to be diſgraceful. 

Majus aliquod et excelſtus a principe poſtu- 
latar. Something more magnificent and more elevated 
is required in a prince. 

+ Nec tibi quid liceat, ſed ani feciſſe decebit, 

Occyrrat, mentemque domet reer boneft. 

Do wot only configer \ what , yaw, may do conſiſtently 
ith moral or legal rights hut it becomes you'tn 
ori of mou to 4%; and let a; due ſenſe of the 

propriety of making a rg/petably appearance get the 

eltar of your i en. CLAUDIAN. 
4, Piety and virtue, in perſons lof eminent place 
d dignity, are ſeated £ great advantage ; ſo as 
to 
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is a beauty in decorum, which renders the 
ion of external dignity, when it is ſup- 
ported by mental and official importance, agree- 
able as well as venerable *. Ihe mind is hurt 
with incongruity, when it finds a bellus homo in 
the repreſentative of a king . The aſs in the 
lion's ſkin excites ridicule when detected; but 
the lion in the exterior of the aſs, would receive 
real injury, inſult, and contempt. His volun- 
tary abaſement would invite the heel of the vileſt 
animal. It ſhould be remembered, that there 
are more in a great city who reſemble Therſites 
than Ulyſſes. 0 $4 1261480 
All who are poſſeſſed of command ought to 
_ poſſeſs a GOOD CHARACTER T, and to maintain 
a reſpectable appearance even in the minute cir- 
cumſtances of ordinary life. Opinion is one of 
the ſureſt foundations of authority. It is a 
ie 2149010}:i1' 23. d 0 
to caſt a luſtre on their very. place, and by a ſtroſig 
reflection double THE Bras Or MAIESsTT＋J. 

o r TilLLoTsON. 
* Quam GRAVIS VERO, QUAM MAGNIFICAs 
quam. conſtans conficitur perſona ſapientis ! Hoau 
GRAVE,, HOW MAGNIFICENT, how conſiſtent is the 
«barater of a truly wiſeman/  . Cic, 

I And yet this ſometimes happens, 

- aquoties voluit Fortuna jocari. © 

4. often as F Prune has choſen to divert Berſelf with 
a good joke, | Juvez NAL. 
4 Kaxror Hpx80 9a uTo xiipooc. 11 is bard 70 be 
in /ubjedtion to a worſe man than oneſelf. rale 
e enen 12 5 D᷑MuOCNI Tus. 
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confidence in the perſonal merit of the com. 
mander, which renders obedience cheerful and 


90 1 * K. ” * ' N 5 1 ' ' 
\ \ | 'S 4 1%, 1 * Ini implicit, 
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„ s en Sid 


re bien nn walls 
See ſome excellent remarks in the, ngtes on 
Philoſoph. Arrangements, from which I preſent the | 


reader with the following: 

© Epaminondas (ſays Mr. Harris), in his poli- 
tical capacity, was ſo great à man, chat he raife# 
his country, the commonwealth of Thebes, from 
a contemptible ſtate to take the lead in Greece; a 
dignity which the Thebans had never known be- 
fore, and which fell, upon his loſs, never to riſe 


again. The SAME MAN WAS A PATTERN JN. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF, &YERY. THING, VIRTUOUS AND 


AMIABLE ; ſo that Juſtin well remarks ——PFuit | 


- 


autem incertum, v1k melior, an dux eſſet. I ab 
not edſy to ay, "avbether he excelled "Moſt as a man "of 
a general.” „ 
of his education, adds — At philoſophiæ præcep- 
torem habuit Lyſim . . Cui quidem fic” fuit dedi- 


tus, ut adoleſcens triſtem ac ſeyerum ſenem om- 


nibus æqualibus ſuis in familiaritate antepoſuerit, 


neque prius eum a fe dimiſerit, quam doctrinis 


tanto anteceſſit condiſcipulòs, at faeilè intelligi 
poſſet pari modo ſuperaturum omnes in eæteris ar- 


tibus. Ly/& was his maſter in pbhileſiphy, to au 


he was fo devoted, that when a ffrippling, be pre- 
ferred the company of tbas graue old man to that of 


thoſe of his:own age ;.\nor did he. leaue him till be 


Surpaſſed his fellow-ftagdents ſo much in learning, that 


it was eaſy i be perceived that he would excell all in 


other purſuits, Nepos: © 


Et certe non tulit ullos hæc civitas aut glona 
clariores, aut aUCTORITATE GRAVIeR ES, AUT 


HUMANITATE , POLITIORES, P. Africano, C. Læ- 
lio, L. Furio, qui ſecum eruditiſſimos homines ex 
62 6:57 ns T 2 SGræcia 


2.991 3% ner? 


- Cornelius Nepos having recorded the other parts 
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me felecrion of Rae gentlemen, of agteeable 
triflers, of men of levity in appearance, Rriry in 
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82 Scipio ſemper inter arma et ſtudia verſatus, 
ant. corpus periculis, aut animum diſciplinis exer- 
Cal, Scipio was always employed between arms and 
Audi es, and exerciſed either his od in danger, or his 
mind in purſuit of learning. PATERCULUS. 
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converſation, and levity of prineiple, to com- 
e „Leave to my countrymen 

determine, f Wbethan it 18 hq kai 
« py 4 iBAP = TER, even 


- monſters of Nite, 1,96; Ay „report, 
1 haye Ge age right of appointment + 
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FP. Sotpion e Natura. myſta 


majeſtas inerat - agorpabat tus cgrporis non 


29525 munditiis, 8 Virilis vere 1 = N 
Scipio 4fricanus ba naturally ,mneb ô 31 


perſon Ws, not . edarge e. f 
little — "oo but [76 a EY AU 2 2 . 
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+2. Quanta illi, dii e "pt 2 F Acta guayta 
In. oratione. majeſtas! H. ba 77 Be 
 Paffeffed, Bond greet, a 5 5 re. 2m 61 50 5 
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CLAUDIAN. 
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"the" tre — pollut themſelves. Such at 
Least 1 ph ke. Spit Which bis! an effect 
on r oft as Had as che reality; for dighi- 
dies ure I Lonſfeqtence of it, evil poken PAR 
deſpiſed, He who promotes to offices of truſt and 
honour” an infamous dehauchee; and à noterrour 
write? i again the religion of his country, does 
more harm than either the one by his bad exam 
ple, or = ty by =_ onceited — 
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Aalen, and eauſes an alacyi of execution, 
© which Ne Rania only ſeldom | - Whether 
in the naval <A military = 
NA W — been, mdireMy, cauſed by 
dhe election of Rae gentlemen, of agteeable 
triflers, of men of levity in appearance, — in 
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9 Scipio ſemper inter arma et ſtudia verſatus, 
ant corpus periculis, aut animum diſciplinis exer- 
uit. Scipio 'was always employed between arms and 
Audlies, aud exerciſed either his ods in danger, or his 
mind in purſuit of learning. PATERCULUS. 
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Let him depart from the court. auho wiſhes 1 to 35 
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_ But chough e een is. clear, .many of 


the ſtream e pollute themſelves. Such At 
least 1s ths ok lic opitiöh, which his an effekt 
on Affairs Almo ad had as che reality; for dighi- 
ties Are A Lonſeqtence of it, evil ſpoken oe and 
deſpiſe, He who promotes to offices of truſt and 
honour' an infamous debauchee,; and à nororrousr 
abriter again the religion of his country, does 
more harm than either the one by his bad exam - 
Ple, ov; _ other by = conceted —— 
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peahlem ieh gage and the asel, 
Saligacy of this age, and the experienced 
S \ + 0 829 4 ten £3 EO 31941 

+; ut wo rer * With 
eee of 


.NO13 :8981tþs © JOv9 IL : it. 
— as if government 1 were and + con- 
dered pats 72 5 = merely as ftate-en- 
Nie ili leave the impartial and — 
N ef » Whether or not characters infa- 
nl and wantonly rregiouee hy ve 
been y patronized ? 

Na tereſt faveas ſceleri, an illyd. facias. , 7 bere 
is ng difference, whether you! * WiekebrEss, 
or commit ts; ns Sans — r SENMReA (C 

A defire to avoid. albperſonglit 

to pmit many n would abundantly 
confirm the preceding obſervations. To — 

one or two is of little ſervice. It tends on! 

excite revenge; without promoting reformation. 
. eorum eſſe debet refiſtere ct pin 
rk n . Their bu- 
r fend ap egainft the lewis of the 

om i thr rare of Wa 

Cage.” 
Loos of. lem meg perhaps ſay with Cure 


Nan vos wiis ſed virtutes affliretunt. *. * 
Jet but our. — 82 — * 
Plus Remplo qbàm peccato nocent. 
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ſemble to procima their protection u. I. l 
not add tu the oblaquyipoure® upon their ode 
J will only regret, that they are 5 to aſſiſt 
in diveſting themſelves of dighity,dyithrowing 


ahde:thatingularity ab drefs — in jo 
mode or. ather;” in} all ages and countries, Nas 
been; deviſed: cor ſecure: — 


office not an uſeleſs and a "bigoted devottuti to 
it, but a decent deſetence 26"pivs 
weight to their official inftruftion ; nee 


not only for their on, but their country bes 
nefit itt. and their peogin' s edification. pl 
„ Ther aver blten in a ſituation f Bu 
meœrens et Wade ; OY: aud 4 


Ay" Into 51 18 det 32 1 28 25001 
e 
2 


„r gone bus THY 510m 591 


tin: applauding. 
+ With refpect to the pop of onjcal erken- 
nals, We may ſay, wn [919.3] ©3906 Fan [ 


e ae thai _— 
Diſceſtt, vitium rebus ſolenne Kecun dit, ION 


Virtutumque art comes? of 971! 

Even pride 22 "I. ae In 
ANG . db mend companion. of our or. 
l Crane. 

1 bncerely good and benovolent man is as much 
Ik to a FORMAL. HY POCR 1/FEg as heaven is 
;. but yet a reſpectahle ouiſide, the genuine 

906 of a worth, is neceſſary to ee the 


purpoſe of the clergy, — NATIONAL REFORMAS 
TION. | 


Te. 


La religion eſt toujours le meilleur garant que | 
l'on puiſſe — des mœurs des hommes. Nelgies 


ng the 


mergls of (mane. 1 eee 
The STREN GTM ene religion, 71. 
ned Bix Joxsox's Diſcoveries, 


What 
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It is n6t among thoſe alone who ſupport a 
Public Character, — — the retired walks of pri- 
Mate life , me trace the ſame levity of behavi- 
pe ange, and converſation. The man 


Lens PR t, takes, a. pr ide in 
ee cy. only by internal worch, 
from his huntiman or, 65 Bl. Porter. An n 


le 8 Fe 8 * BY 2 n 
What ſhall we lay, then, of thoſe .\ vain tern 
2 age, Who, to. uſe, the words of a virtuous 
whiter, << ee to deſtroy the NN of 
the 3 flicted, the hopes of the good, and the 
fears ef che wicke zn If you will believe 
themiſetves| they are the wifeſt of men, and the 
| benefaQors to mankind.— But, ſays an 
wheniods re marker on men and things. Tnouon 
© THERE ARE STRANGE INCONSISTENT, MIx- 
e TURES IN HUMAN NATURE, THERE NEVER. 
n AVERT. EINE s ine 
6. ee 18 HEART NS Abe GE a 
m "Vita victuque mutato,,. Keel 
ttatts 15 olent, When the life and 2 
of 1h Bat haart ange, the Hational man 
are alfs ie, i bn Ete: 
In the very ow ranks, T believe, the national 
manners, the more civitatis, are not quite loft, 
Faſhibflable inffüence does not Yeſcend'quitedS low. 
The Eugliſtt eater, for! inſtance, em as Willipg 
as ever i fight the natiottal enemy wherever they 
meet with him. The commaplers are choſen iow 
the higher claſſes. 
r Ex magna fortuna licenitiant tantdm vfurpat. 
From àa | Jurys —— * * great lidertier. 
Th 22 2141: aerros © 
. Ittuſtriſlimi/cardinales egent illuftrifima reforma- 
tione, he mt iHluftrieus cardinals, land in nend of a 
moſt. Alluſtriaus . ſaid one who did not 
workup dür. 
PTY, education 


Fit ry 
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education may ſometimes prevent the ill effects 
upon his own mind *, yet the example tends tu 
confound every vulg ar idea of rpg 
and it is not endete ür LA _ p 
and ſcarcely an individual 
ſupprefling hs growing rn 
ſtrong controul of perſonal authority +. 22 
nation is at this time at a loſs for perſons DIsIN- 
TERESTEDT AND DIGNIFIED enough to ſup - 
port with credit the office of a juſtice of peace 
I dyell not on che moral evil of the univerſal 
levity, becauſe it is obvious. But it ſhould be 
ered by thoſe who would not attend ſumply 


to the moral evil, that moral evil is moſt IS 
national, 


Nat always, for Foguens imiuri_trnke in 

ragrgs- Rea imitation infivucte itſelf into the 

Manners. QUINTILIAN, 
1 mages in populs cum ſape coorts en 

icio, ſavitque animis 3 

. faces et ſaxa volant; 3 uma ** 


Fun Rierate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum 
Coxngsrext re, SILENT : arrectiſque auribus aſtapt, 
Ale regit diQtis animos et pedora mat 3 
; ' IRG» 
See Dryden's Virg. Book i. v. 214 
1% A depravity of manners is now become ſo 
enormous, that any pretenſion to PUBLIC VIRTYE 
is conſidered Scher as hypacriſy 3 folly.” 
Dr. GREGORY. 
| Quod ſegnities eft, ſapientia vocatur. 
That w is merely ane ION 


Taciros. 


It 
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It has ſtrongly infected the taſte in litera- 
tute S. Modern French authors are chiefly 
imitated and admired/among” thoſe who dictate 
from the throne” of faſhion. The celebrated 
productions of modern French philoſophy are 
faneiful, and tend rather to lower than to exalt 
humanity N Their recent hiftories are deſtitute 
of dignity both of (diction and ſentiment, and 
unconfirmed by authorities. Their ſtyle is void 
of manly grace, and much reſembles that which 
was cenſured by the antients as one kind of the 
Aſiatie t, though the moderns who uſe it, value 
themſelves in diſcovering a Nr which news 
fancy novel. 


* Mores abeunt in tudia, as well as ſtudia 3 in 
mores.' ' ' The manners have an \mfluence on the ftu- 
dies, as well a. as ** ftudies an influence on homes 
ner. 

+. Doctrines 1 moſt abſurd and the moſt .con- 
tradictory to — COMMON ss and experience 

af mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modern French philoſophers, Lss NOUVEAUX PH1- 
Los0PH.85,, and their imitators . in England —and 
all for the ſake of procuring diſtinction by 1. al 
larity. ——Such philoſophy may be called, in | 
races words, plqalens apientia, PHILOSOPHY 
RUN MAD. 

Genera autem Aſiaticæ ee duo ſunt ; 
unum ſententioſum et argutum, ſententiis non tam 
gravibus et ſeveris quam concinnis et venuſtis. 
Ther: are two kinds of the Aſiatic fyle; one ſenten- 
ries and awitty ; not made up, of weighty and 85 
Jentences ſo much as of t1 trim and pretty — 
Origin of Languages. Cre. 

Non eſt ornamentum virile concinuitas. 

Freiin i 1s not a manly ornament. 
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But to what purpoſe: are theſe ftriQures® ? 
To a great and good one. LREXY TEND 70 
SHEW, THE EXPEDIENCY Oo INCREASING, THE 
PERSONAL MERIT t QF AN DIZ AND; 
CONSEQUENTLY THE MERIT, OF THE AGGRE> 
GATE., They point out the neceſſity of reſum- 
ing the NATIONAL , CHARACTER which. has 
been exchanged for the levity of France. Such 
a levity is connected with luxury, effeminacy, 
and every thing ignoble, and is at once the 
cauſe and the eeck of deſpotiſm. It is to be 
ſhunned, as peculiarly unnatural, and baneful in 


the land of liberty . It is in every place diſ- 


® Quorſum hzc tam putida tendunt ? Whither 


do all theſe diſagreeable things lend? Some perhaps 


may be tempted to ſay. Ho. 
F Dignus tibi ſis. 9 | hee 
Be worthy in your baun eyes. © SENECA, 


Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. 
You wwill be valued by others at the price at which 
you walue yourſelf. e 
Reſpect is often paid in proportion as it is 
claimed.“ Jonxson. 
The ſenſe of honour is derived from thoſe qua- 
lities which make us eſtimable in our own eyes, 
and which appear worthy of eſteem in others. 
whe bag: 8 Father GERD II. 


t As learning is favourable to liberty, ſo is liberty 
to learning. Epi Yai 7s Yap nary Ta Pponpeara 14 
prAzAoPporuy 1 EAETOEPIA, ꝙ $PAxUoas a ; bed 
T9 wo THC 69%; & 25056. — 796 Dips r Wr 
| Qiariias, For liberty is adapted to A the ideas 

of great minds, and both gently to allure and to. 
=F men to a ſpirit of rivalry with each other, and 
an ambition to be the firſt in their rank. A 
| : Loneinvs. 


_ graceful 
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aceful*to-humanity, for it nde to degrade it 
t the ſcale of exiſtence *. 

But bow is this ſevity to be ſhurined, and the 
ua erf chiratter reſtored? Ad is a fe- 
vere remedy for political diſeaſe,” and not to be 
withed for till lenient method has failed. 
A radical cure may be effected, BY RESTORING 
VIGOUR TO THE PROPER MODES OF EDUCA- 
tot. Let the mind be early habituated to 
ſomething ſolid for the employment of its ener- 
gies; let it be ſupplied with food, which will 
nourifh and add ftrength and agility, not with 
ſuch as only bloats, or - over-loads' with morbid 
matter. Let the uncorrupted boſom of ingenu- 
ous youth imbibe the ſpirit, the virtue, the ele- 
vation of ſentiment, and the rational love of li- 
berty, which exalted the poliſhed antients to all 
| — is gtrat and S in this ſublunary 


915 me this rpoſe, I bave contri- 
buted my little portion. e, Increaſe the gene 
tal Rock of 22 is the ſcope of this 
Treatiſe. I have laboured to infuſe a taſte for 
the antients, which will cauſe an ad- 
miration of their writings, and an adoption of 

their ſentiments. I have endeavoured to re- 


„ ſe . nörit, intelliget le habere ali. | 

quid divinum, ſemperque et ſentiet et faciet ali- 
uid tanto munere dignum. He who knows hin- 
elf, will perceive that be has famething within him 

DIVINE, and will always think and J with ; a dig - 

nity adequate to ſo great an endewment. . Cre. 

Homo, RES SACKA« 
Man in ſacred thing. SENECA. 


commend 


3 


- 
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commend a long and cloſe application to let 
ters, and to explode thoſe novel“ and ſuperficial ' 


modes which terminate in diſappointment. *'I 
have aimed at FOUNDING PUBLIC ON PRIVAYE 
Aro. 

Such was my deseo 17 it Would fal, che 
ibis rectitude of it ſhall conſole me in 
tifappointment. I have neither wiſhed to 
atter * Frum is of no par- 


ty. 


o LEY 


„ 3 eſt majorum ſequi e ſi rectè 


præceſſerint. 1 i, beſt to follow the foorfteps of 29 
arefe ather s, if they have gone before- 10 in the right” 


way. Cic. 


But be it remembered, that T only oppoſe un- 
NECESSARY AND PRECIPITATE. INNOVATION, 


I do not infer, that a cuſtom is good merely be- 


cauſe it has been long eſtabliſhed, but that it is 


probable, it has been long eſtabliſhed becauſe it 


is good, 


| Nihil poteſt eſſe diuturnum cui non ſubeſt ratio. 
Nothing can be permanent for which there is not 


ſome latent reaſon. | CurTivs., 


+ Admonere voluimus non mordere : prodeſſe, 
non lædere: conſulere moribus hominum, non 
officere. We have meant to admoniſh, not to hurt; 3 

ro ſerve, not to injure ; to conſult the good of men's 
e not to do them a detriment. FrasMus. 


Si quiſquam offendatur et fibi vindicet, non ha- 
bet quod expoſtulet cum eo qui ſeripſit; ipſe, fi 
volet, ſecum agat injuriam, utpotè ſui proditor, 
qui declaravit hoc ad ſe propriè pertinere. , any 
one is offended, and takes it to himſelf, he has no 
reaſon to expoſtulate with him who wrote, Let him, 


* 
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— and a free ſpirit ĩs ſuperior to adulation. 1 


N and I have not ſought 
of thoſe whom comes promotion. I have 
paid no homage where favour is: to be gained by, 
arts which: I: have never ſtudied. ; '1-comp 
not; neither ought Þ to domplain . IH — 
ſign produces ĩts effect, I ſhall not ate 
reward. I ſhall feel et ſatisfaction in hav- 
ing done ſomething; conducive. to the eſſential 
n bf: _ ce D 27! 

3 | {4412199 % | Though 
S lo TIASM. lava | | 
if be chaje it, treat = bimjelf about the injury 
as be is the betrayer of in v declaring Be ola this 
s to him, F Exasuus. 

. Yet, Veritas odium parit ; ; obſequium amicos. 
Scias eum peſſime dicere qui optimè placeat malis, 
eum optime dicere qui maxime placeat bonis.— 
Truth produces hatred, equine s friends ; but be 
| affured be expreſſes himſelf worſt, who pleaſes bad 
men beſt, and that he priſe. him elf beſt — a phep/er 
goed men moſt. LIN. and 

1 Nihil eff, nihil deeſt. e el no- 
| thing is wanting. 

ee nota potentum limina. Vic. | 
The generous public will — PUP in one mode 
or other, reward thoſe. who HonesTLY deyote 
. to its ſervice. It will beſtow, gyop 
NON DANT PROCERES. Its ESTEEM Is OF. "IT = 
SELF, A NOBLE REWARD. . 

1 Hoc juvat et mel li eſt. Cry 15 * and 
delightful. | HaR.\ 
Nec enim is ſolus reipublice prodeſt qui de pace 
belloque cenſet, &c. ſed qui JUVENTUTEM Ex- 

HORTATUR, qui virtute inſtruit animos, In- * 
VAT;©, PUB LIiCUM JNHGPTIVUM AGIT. No or does he 
; only ſerve his country who gives his opinion on war 


; and 
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Though politics, à ſubject adapted to raiſe 
the paſſlons, engrofs! the thoughts of every or- 
der, and little) attention is paid to any other 
public-ſpirited exertions, but thoſe of the ſenate 
and the field ; yet feaſon informs me, that a 
community may be moſt permanently and ima 


portantly ſerved; by the peaceful labours of the 
ſtudent ®, . I will not derogate from the glory 
of arms, or the merit of political conflicts; but 
I will ſay, that he effects a durable and a 
ſubſtantial good to ſociety, who ſucceſsfully la- 
bours in adding to the PERSONAL MERIT of a 
riſing generation. He ſows the ſeeds of excel- 
lence, which may ſpring up in a happy ſoil to 
aggrandize a kingdom; and of virtues, which 


and peace, Oc. but un WHO EXHORTS YOUTH, 
awho furniſhes their minds with virtuous principles, 
who tranſats public buſineſs in private. 
n 
Unius ætatis ſunt quæ fortiter fiunt, quæ verò 
pro utilitate reipub. ſcribuntur, æterna. What 7s 
done valiantly, is beneficial to one age only; but the 
Het. of what is written for the public Jenefi, are 
eternal. ; VroETIus. 
Abundè relata nobis gratia erit, nec laborem 
nos unc fruſtra putabimus inſumpſiſſe, fi illorum 
conſequi favorem poſſimus quibus ipſa ROoruz- 
RINT, Q"ORUMVE MENTEM AD ALTIORA PAULO 
u.m erant ituri, incitarint. An ample return will 
; be made us, nor ſhall we think we have thus la- 
boured in vain, if we can obtain the favour of them 
"whom theſe things have benefited, or aubeſe minds 
they | have incited to fleps a little higher than they 
- would otherwiſe have reuche l. 
Ioan. Fort RI xe. 
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may in future ages bleſs and exalt human na- 
ture. When temporary ſubjects ſhall have 
paſſed away like the morning dew, thoſe which 
are intended to promote a real and univerſal 
good, will continue to diffuſe a beneficial in- 


THE END. 
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